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eie is nothing of greater importance | 
wich, a8 U the ſoul thereof, every 
* wiſith'mmy be had of the City 
any more worthy, ox of More ale, chen to examine what was 
ber Government  rhat. we may after wal mip 
. od Co a then the was, without difordering her Mi- 
litia; 2 by « LA the ther the People armed, and obedient to the 
Laws. To h 0 f this what. the Are: her Government was, and thence to 
comprehend Aether that ſupreme excellencic were in it, as hath been thongic. by 
ſome men; following the Rule which Philoſophy reacherh us, which days, that every 
Form of Republick is not convenient for every City, but that they muſt be varied 
according to the divers natures of the people, and according to other? accidents; 
we muſt examine what that State was in it ſelf, and then what propo n it held 
with that-City. Hut becauſe it would be too cific 4 buſineſs to affign any certain 
condition uſo her, which may equall y correſpond to all times, ſhe not having fo 
pun ſerved one and the ſamE Form continually, buc varied it ſomewhat ac- 
cordingly as it inclined more or leſs to a Popular State; we muſt have our eys moſt 
fixt upon that Age, wherein the glory of that Commonwealth did moſt flouriſn; 
not foi bearing notwichſtanding to touch Nen ſuch things 1 in other times, as may 


conduce to our purp e. 


He who would diligently conſider Al the parts of the Republic, will find not 
only ſo muck diverſity, but even contratiety in them, as he will not be able caſily 
ta xeſolve which was her propereſt Form of Government: For if reſpect be had to 
- the great Authority of Safuls. eſpecially" in Armies, we nay, not without reaſon, 
believe, that that City under che name of a Commonwealth, was governed w:ch 
Laws befitting Kingdom; fince that Form of Magiſtracie did uſe ſuch Autho-ity , 
of. Axms, in concluding Peace, and in agreeing differences bet een 
SN 028 one] Prince could hardly have treated of thoſe ching wich 
; : differing from Moi archy only in ms, that ehey 4 this 
ofit but T ort time, and did acknowledg it to proceed from the will and Ti 
favar of the Ke e Bat he who will confider what a ſhare of the moſt im oreane. 
.relo eo! of Ne uyealch che Senate had, as that which governed Ge 
-publick Treaſury, the chief foundation of a State, andto which the eker jd 
bel ; fight te pe then to reſolve of ſuch thin gs as were to be propoi 1 de : 
„be -peopi | willhe of 0] pinion, that >a Com n wnwealth did lean mo e tC 4 
Jo es any ſother Government. Yer paſſing on to Mccher | oh- * 
and finding. the Authority of Conſuls, Senate and Tr to be ſo 
dafffed aug null 95 and the Supreme Magiſtracics oftentimes ng Uinate 
 meanne(s, of 5 lat men who ove had the exerciſe thereof, will vote other 
think the Government to haye been meerly Popular. Whereiore Poly- 
in the ſixth Book of his Hiſtories, to aſſign ſome certain ro 
rament -Ky of Nome, would not re ſtrain it under any one x = 
C; 2 2000 Republick, as was that of parts. Which © vinkon | is 

ved by 1 modern Writers, who treating of the differing Forms of 
hs, and particularly of that of Rome, do punctually ree with "oh- 
r fate ly. they were thus far all in the righr, to wit, Th wers 
y by hich that Cifh.jvas govetned, cou la not he expreſſed by any 
ove name, at gives th e tri Form to a City, but the communication of 
nd which: 28 it 8 par icip by Citizens, makes fuch MAIN IC bf +: 
n id 4 Star, © the Ph optier was of opinion, "that though the Cit 5 

e lame, the Variation of this only was able ſo to nee Ag it, 
d to be'what it was before: Fot it is not the Walls, nor the Im-. 
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Ad ales appointed by the aws exp red. Was incroduecd at rſt ith ſome ap- 7 
 «Pearance of Adyantage, Du ich very' bad example, 50r chit Taving begun im- 
-poicant affairs in Counties far off, they might finiſh chem, and v : : en che Ene- - - 
my: before their return home. Thus was the charge of the Province leſt to Mar- 
1 Felrim ho foaght in A ſs againſt Antiothus, after he was our of the Conſul- 
ſhip;the which was done likewiſe to S»ews Manlius to bridle the dating & toliann, 
2nd to appeaſethe affa rs in Gere, and the like upon many occaſions was done to 
Cris others, aud very long in enſuing times, with very pernicious example, but 
the di order ceabed not here, for, without need, the City Magiſtrates were ſo far 
Nolonged, as the ſame were ſcen to return ten times :o be the peoples Tribunes. 
Which made the Citizens infinitely ambitious, and afforded them occaſion by be- 
ing ſo. long: in Power,: of plotting many things, and of moteſting the Common- 
wealth divers: waies by the peoples Inſurreions« Nor was it leſs prejudicial to 
permit privates den td grow to ſuch immoderate rithes, as equalling therein the 
mat PotentiKings; thore was à Citizen of Rowe who arrived to ſuch greacnels, 
35;hq Gid, Har gught not to be eſleemed rich who could not out of his own Re: 
Vene maintain an Army: Whence it aroſe that the Nobility, being much en- 
wied and ſuſpsched by the people, the way was opened to the Gracchi to ex- 
ct ahoſe bewous diſordei si which ended not but with the utter ruin of the Com- 
TP p 7125 IAIN c f SES 
. Proviſton was loag befory hand by the Law againſt ſuch diforders, Licines 
the: Tribune havidg/inſticaced; ſq to curb the Avarice and Ambition of the Nobi- _ 
la, cha no Cittzen ſhould poſſleabove”Five' hundred Acres of Land; But theſe 
Qgers in Civil Affairs were ſo weak aud imperie@, 1 Une EV might eaſily be 
broken; by introducing a contrary/euſtorye- The Nobles therefore little eſteeminę 
{lis Leincau Law: did very much increaſe their wealth, and fraud ulently uſurping 
iories, which were wont to be kept for the benefit of the people, 


3 made Free Deni- 
30/5 die a . 2 Hates the . 3 
was notz free, but vrrylicentious: And the fi upreme Anihorie) of r Nine : 
of afLother chings.moſt-clecrly.ſhew what that Government & as. who being greatly 
packed and; reverenced by alt men, and called by the ſüperſtitious title of Sar. 

ſ a4; they were ſo inſolent in tf es office; as'a Tyfant cdi hardly Have uſed more 
* * > in bis commands. See hom boldly a Tribune of the People made Marius 
3 8 ice commanding that he ſhould be ludden] y thrown: 
— 0 0 otherrexſon; but thatin a Spkech which 
[ wa made headed ſome harld; words againſt the Ptople But the Tribune Sulpirius 


uſing 


0 


* 


uſing mort vialrire came ont alba on barks 40 mmy atwed men 
and drivingaway the Coaſuls ch fronts have oy arch an on unde Meg. 
be decreed ſor the int 4 brite. not ent in 4h . 


too | gent power He NG who al fo th Ut 
ended not to the making of 2 . — Pa, Jet mavy A mig 
were contrary to theſe, zs hath been conHdered im &peruati the met n 
of the Aimies, and in the exceſſive Riches of ſorne — Some Paß 
Commoanealths, as that of Athens, uſed by aquite contray advice, to br 
ſuch Citizens ten years from the City , who id 8 ſomo exceltent qualiey wi 1% 
ceed the reſt; In ſome others, becaũſe they did in ſome ſort partake of poplli 
ty; the equalliry of means, or levelling was introduced, fo i to cnrent, and —5 
the people, as in Spares, andcertainly to grant büta wer, nd bilc! 
mort timeʒ to Magiſtrates are excellent precepts of fell Legiſlators as will c 
mie a tice City; For ſo all the Citizens may have their ſhare of Galem but 
none freely dilpoſe thereof, to his o proper ule; and then indenveuf. 60 bein 8 
things to am equality, or at leaſt provide ſo, as they may not inerenſe ſe this 
rarely, as any one Citizen may be envied or ſuſpected by e reſtz fo? his' 198 gres 
Power. ; "EEE 
As chen no wonder if Rue wert much divided) ace rlleſs. gs were 
obſerved in her; for e dach a diverfiry of Orders ſhe berüme a Body with: 
Heads, androf two ſeveral ſhapss;/ which Kcaſioned continual. domeſtick 
„Fer the Nobi gloryingin thedig yt Co 
afed great Ambortty, and wife ef fot the moſt pare] 
and 0 yon of their atone would uſirp ol 


oy a ro 2 . or 00 ch 
Lende, I Nile alen accord ing to their own fancy; 


and as made qoft for their advantagt; which made that Cicy, which 785 
potent in Miljrary and Foraign A ffa r, ver} weak in ſuch as were. Civil and D 
meſtick ; ſot ſich adiviſion of poet in men of contrary mickds, keeps 8 "ta 
ces of the Cuy, with much prejudice'divide®;| whilſt the one of them conteſts 
ing with rhe! ober ehey tiinder the reſolutions | and: executions of important 
Affairs, as it Often fell out in Rome, for  necefficy urging to Aft Forees td 
march agaiaſt che Enemy, the Tyibunes were prefentiy ready to incenſe the 
people, fous c bone chat wobl dam to the Militia, which In- 
ſolencits wert intreuſed: by the pebplts: being able 10 do it fafoly,” For, che 
Tribunes minding nothing ele but bow to maker their Faction ? powerful, ac- 
cepted ofthe Appeals s of every: 2 3k man, choughin- unjuſt can to tho end 
that the r tedby dhe Nobility,” : | y ane 
bold to raiſe ſoditions, whereby they di 1 dase th. , and had by 
. theſe means obrained'maty clings from the Sera ' The Nob „Hi ils no leſs 
follicitous ro iacveaſs theit Suchority, rhavchcymight ep back the Peoples ift 
lencie, ſoughtakvaysro 5 low, andBi4wwich ike eadeavoury mmaiditain thoſy. 
oy heir own Order in alt Judgments. S0 2s. in pyniſhing} or in ablolving of faulrs 
itwas often imts a: thir figreater conſider ion;"1wherher the ho parry concerned 
were a Nobleman: ora «Bog then whether he were guilty or innocent: And 
hence great prejudicę aroſe unto ae Comnioawealth, for all Juſticewas ſoon cor- 


rupted, without which ne good Order dan he kept; r each Parcy, val e 


publick welfure but alicele our of adefiteof their omn greatneſs we Cie A Jo” 
uced' 


mn ; 
duced ofientimes into eminent dangers. Thus the Roman Plebeians, thinking a- 
| moſt that they had got a common Country, but that it did only belong umo the 


Nobllity, ſorſook it, and retired into the Aventine; valuing more the ircreaſe of 


ir own power, by neceſſitating the Senate to yield to 1 cir deſues, then ther 
— de City * ſuch a diſorder. Ie Nobles likewiſe more ſollicitous to abaſe 


cople, and to increaſe their own fortunes, then to preſerve peace and union in 
ra Cir did nc uriſn Civil difcord by uſurpir g the Common goods, and by re- 
ducing the People to great Poveity through Uſury. 
By this diſcourſe it may be comprehended, how badly proportioned the Orders 
were in that mixt Government : But it may be more clcerly ſecn, by comparing 
| this Commonwealth with that of Sparta, which proved more excellent EY 
other in that mixt Government, and preſeryed it along time free from! all difcord, 


by vertuc of her moſt excellent Laws. In Sparta, the Princes power ended not bur 
with his life, to the end that be be irg preferred before all others for making the 


Laws be obſerved, he might the better do it, beirg detair ed by no ſclt-reſpeR from 


depoſing of Magiſtrates, or from being judged by the People. But bis Authority 
85 — Ade ſo limited, as he was rather a C»ſtes of the Common Liberty, 
then a true Prince in the City. The People had as great a ſhare in Governmenr,as 
their condition required: For it being they who were to make uſe of the Mag 
ſtrates, it ſermed they might better know their abilities; as we ſee it falls out in 
other Trades, that the excellencie of the work is better known by him that is to uſe 
it, then by the maker thereof. The People had the power given them of chooſiag 


and of correcting Magiſtrates z but greater authority was granted to the Senate, 


which was placed as in the midſt to defend the Commonyealth ſrom the Princes 


power, and from the peoples inſolencie, to the end that thereby it might the better 4 
temper the one and the other. Now let us ſee how in the joint union of theſe three 


Governments; certain Conditions were appropriated unto every of them; but 


neither ſo many, nor yet ſi ch as made them of clean contrary qualities, but ſo as 


they might very well be united in one and the ſame perſon, The Prince had per- 


etuity of power; but this ſiood ſo corrected by the Laws, as it mighteafily cone 
25 with the other States. The Senate, which was made up of Forty eight of tbe 


prime Citizens, repreſented a true Ariſtocratical Commonwealth; but becauſe th 
acknowledged their Dignity from the People, their power was not ſuch as derel 

otders of their Liberty. But the People 
ments, as it was not dangerous, ſo it afforded place for a modeſt Popular State 

te ndred that Government more perfect, by mixture of all the three beſt. Butabove 


all things elſe, there was a miraculous proportion obſerved in Sparta, in ſharing out 


thoſe things, which uſe to cauſe Civil diſſentions amongſt Citizens: For the Noble» 
men had be 


bad been no occaſion in Theopom pus his time, for the better regulating their too 


gan to be a litile too popular, and leaving Lic#r gw his antient Inſtitution 


Kielf over to Jicentiouineſs, nothing could have been defired in that City to 
reduced her to the higheſt p:tch of perfedion. I bert fore as far as the Rowan Go- 


vernment differed from this, it muſt be conf: ſt it fell ſo far ſhort of true excellen- 
cie. The Conſuls of Rome, bad great Authority, and it may be more free then 
became any Maę iſtracy in a Commonwealth, but the little durance thereof made 


© 


es authority in ordering rewards and pun 5 
and 


I the greateſt part in Honors, but the People were equal to them in Wealth, 

all the Revenues being in common; ſo as the ambition of the one, and the — 5 
ties of the 0;her were ſatisfied, and all of them being content, they enjoyed much 
Peace and Tranquility, fo as that Commonwealth may endure longer then any of -_ 
the antient Reipublicks. And if at the firſt ſhe had been a little more large in commu- 
nicating her Government, by encreaſing the number of her Senators, fo as there 


eat Authority, of introducing the Magiſtracy of the EYbori, wher y the Ciry 4 
began „ g e 


SA 


9 vn our of Place, Was 
Magiſtracy, ſrom wbence 90 
2 Peoples Inſoleney, had not that 
rant common peo * is Governed : So as the 
Bridle, ran into fuch licent ouſnes, as they 
even . the chief Magiſtracy of Counſulſnip; 25 they 
the Conſul Conillus Heſtare from the Tribunal, * might by fore 
mittance to that Supream Magiſtracy. The weaknefsof th Senate was 
occafion' of rhe increaſe of the powerof ſome Citizens, ſor the pea 
ing over the like of the Senate, the way. of ariving ar great por b 
Te the people, in deſpite of the Senate, was opened u ſuch ad were: 
Thus did Marius cauſe himſelf to de declaretb Conſul, 
Link, and Caſar to be confirmed in his Province: a git 
immoderate greatneſs, which tended towards Tyranny; it 
the Commonmealthhad no uſual means to do ic to 
Nobilities ſide, whoſe 


75 5 Wherefore 1 themlelovs x 40 Fund, be. 
not ax laſt bur fil. CT 
Theſe diſorders nere occaſioned through the wealtneſs ef he Senate 
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ty, eff Qto other things p. 
$0 theright dif 
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p all of the ſame voyces; for as the latter-prodnt | 
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M ziſtrates, in making new Laws, or 
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that the State of this Commonwealth was Popular. The People were they bo 
give authority 3 nay even to the Senate it ſelf, by authenticating and 
invigorating the Reſoives thereof; and as the ſoul of that Government, they: did 

in divers manners move the other parts of the Commonwealth in their operations. 


So as het trueſt and propereſt Form can only be taken from them; nay, it was ſeen  - £ 


that the reſolutions of the Republick did bind the Senate, and were of equal force 


with the Peoples commands, prolonging Magiſtrates in their places, and by the 
authority thereof put: ing a period to begun Wars. Wherefore: the corruption of 
a Popular State may be further ſeen, by the immoderate power of the meaneſt 

Let us next view the ultimate end of that Commonwealth, which by a certain 


ordinary, and as it were natural change of condition, will ſhew-us what her firſt 
Form was. For it being changed into Tyranny; which uſually ariſetb from à Po- 


lar State, it appears that that City was formerly governed by the People, and 
had by corrupt manners opened the way to Tyranny ; fo as this Tranſition was 
eaſily made by the likeneſs of State: For, that City where the People commands 
with licence, may be ſaid to be ſubject to many Tyrants; nor admits it of any 
change, ſaving that one man becomes the maſter of thoſe diſorders, which a multi- 
rude were maſters.of. There were likewiſe always many popular Pick-thanks, in 
Rome, who, like the Flatterers of Tyrants, tracing the People in their humors, went 


a birding after favors, -wheteby they won credit and preferment. Which, as che 


Philoſopher ſays, is a manifeſt fign, that in ſuch a City the People command, not 


the Laws. Which is ſeen by many experiences, of which Marius was an evident 
example; who being born of very mean parents, and appli ing himſelf from the 


begining to the Government of che Commonwealth, not guided by che glory of bis 
Predeceſſors, or any noble action of his own wich mightfirftinitroduce him there- 

ing in a certain gteatneſs of ſpitit, began to think of acquiring great 
me Tribune of the People he berook himſelt wholly to abaſe 


power. ſo e TK 
the authority of the Nobles,as'he did in publiſhing che Law of Suffrages, threatenin 
Conlul Cotta to impriſon him, if he forbare not to oppoſe him. By which boldne 
he won ſo much favor with the People, as he was able to diſpoſe of them afterwards - 
as he liſted in any affair, how unjuſt ſoever, or in working revenge upon his Ene- 
mies (as he did in baniſhing innocent Mereſws ) or to aggrandiſe himſelf; inſomuch 
as he, contrary to the Laws, was crgated Conſul, againſt the Cimbrians, being ab- 
ſear, and in a contumacious time ; andlaſtly;in making the Province be aff 


unto him, which belonged to Sy/ls. By ſuch means the way vas apened to the im. 


moderate power of Citizens, which in the height of their proſperity. b 8 
Commonwealth to its final ruine. For theſe diſorders beg Task 
were afterwards by the ſpaciouſneſs of 2 ingeaſed, as the People b eing 


on of the numerouſneſs of the Citizens, and growing more 


# 


y baviſh'd many Citizens without keg? 


ing the cauſe ; they granted places of Magiſtracie before the uſual time: ter 
confirmd the Authority of thoſe that were already out of it, and dipoles ok 
things, goraccording co civilequity, but as they liked beſt. Which things douf- 


ſays, that that State where the People command, and not the Laws. is {0 c my. 
aitdeſerves not the name of a Commonwealth, no ſort of Government Fran. b 
be thereunto aſſigned. V hich cafily happens in Cities which are very gregt and 

powerful, s was that of Rowe, But it we ſhall then conſider the Conditions of thoſe 
men into whoſe hands that Government was put, we ſhall thereby likewiſe find; 


that amongitthe ſeveral Forms of Popular States, this may be thought the molt. 
; | En Cotrupt, 
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ceavour, that as ſhe cannot always enjoy 
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and ſuch Glory in times of War; and in times 
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(1) 


her luſtre : So as troubles ſrom Enemies abroad were no ſooner ceaſed, but moch 
greater nere excited at home b by diſſentions amon t the C Jt Zens, which dd not Ti 
terminate till things were ca by cccaſion of War to the ſane Warlike order 
and diſcipline in which the City was excellently v well inſtitutec: Which miꝑht for 
2 while preſerve her; but when ti rough the want of occaſion of War, ſhe herb 5 
by that means cortect her it diſorders, nor reduce herſe lf to any ſetled c id? 
for any ſpace of time, being ſtil apitared by ſtorms of Civil ſeditiov, ſhe tm 
laſt be miſerably}loſt, when it was aue toenjoy her greatheſs a 5 beben 
For this cauſe Scipio By - 15 "wiſe man, would not conſent to the de- 
ſtruction of Cart ha at cht Commonwealth which was ordered 
onely for war, 90 UM lon in aidlenels. Ho can that Government then 
de termed good, which is ſo ill diſpoſed towards the attainment of 'a Cities chief 
end? And who can doubt but that Werbe end of City is to ave ber Citizens live 
vert uouſly, not the inlar 55 of her ing ext ot x Dresen cho Philoſopher aid 
well; 7 bat true civil Felicity was wor to ve expegted from aftions whith relate to 
things abroad, but from thoſe which are uſed amongſt e It argues not then 
an excellent Government in that Commonwealth, that ſhe overcame the whole 
world, fince the perfection of Government lies in making a City vertuous; not 
in making her Miſtreſs of many Countries. Nay the increaſing of Territories, as 
it is commonly coupled wick ſome injuſtice, ſo is it remote from the true end of 
good Lans, ich never p i what is honeſt. ' Governments which aim at 
If which denotes their imperfection : Which happens 
notcnely Pee thy yy wreaks accommodated in times of Peace, but that 
for the oreat inlet 725 e Confines, it is neceſſity to nouriſh ambitions thoughts! in 
_Citizens, and ſuch as are too defir ons to mmer, whey ate eafily curned to the 
onyx each its ſelf. For it. is not to be affirmed that the 
ad in rape of the puhlick, and bad in private Affairs. For 


0 hing Ea ay of the whole $a, and the particular good of every Citizen, 


is ode and the ſame thing, they onely differ in ſome certain eſpe . Then taking 
ones argument from things,” the end of this great Commonwealth might 
- eaſibly be conjeaured, Which 8 dne faid well) was overthrown bythe wair rof tts” 
E Gul. But grant, "char che lives of ſuch States may be props, it cinnor 
certainly be done 1 falling upon many other troubles and danger 
Athit tis example ferve us to ſee What advantage Citizens got by th tt e 
. enk of Glory" and Deminion; who being alwaies bred up in Art 
having woe Credit and Preferment thereby, finding that his antient — Be 100 
began to fail by 7 enſdin Peace, raifed Mithridetes- King of Pont us! againſt the 
Commonwe th being to make uſe of his Vallot, de might re- 
„cover Na Repute. Thus Ca thens who once in oyed a peaceful condition, 
undder Pericles his good Govemment, u ben ſhe turned ber ende ours of Peace 
29 uld chatige her manner of life, ſne 
reaped the like Fruits of Ambition, hich by ſuch Orders the hal fowed in the 
minds of her Citizen. For Alcibiaites out p too immenſe a @efire of Glory, was 
he, who of himſelf did incite the Lacedemonians 8 his Country, by — 4 dhe : 
after y d of her Liberty and For all this, u hear me not 
oy, ih Itthe ſtudy of Arms ought to be neg ected ,” which oe neceſſary in . 
ſoc ber State? to defend ones ſelt again the Tajuries of 'Ne 8, and to 
preſere Freedom aud Liberty: Nay, 1 CHriftorle reprehends Plato, ane 
. thought Cities had no need of Air ns at the firſt; but oneſy when they began to 
-4 haye But though they! may be uſefo) for ſome other reſpects, Citizens 5 
Se not to fix their fiudies ſo tuch upon M litary Exereiſes, as not to know nor « 
value any other Kr Peale but thar of the Militia, ard to place their greateſt 2nd chiefeſt 
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For if 1 ught | thre 168 prai 0 8 awealt 
becauſe ſhe had, made ber Citizens ſo by. her — Military 
Diſcipline, becauſe ſhe exceeded the other Cities of Greece in the largeneß of der. 
Codfines; What would he have (aid of the Commonwealth of Lewe, here cer: 
tainly Military aten were ſtudied much more, to the end, that ſhe might va» 
quilh the furtheſt, diſtant Natians: For in Sparts, ioo boot with ſychnſtie 

as appertained to the Militia , there were excellent, cuſtoms for chebrecding. 
Citizens in Civil Vertues : And i it is ſeen bat Licurgus, his intention aĩmed (0: 
much at Empire, 28 did that of, Romulus; the former much mote; reſpeRing i 
peace of rhe City, and the agreement among Citizens, minding; Military Affairs 
onely ſo far forth as they are neceſſary for the preſeryauon of Lon: againſt For- 


reign Forces. Another conſideration to be had, in regard no leſs then tele, is, 
that i ina well-ordered City, the Laws ought tobe confi 


L Educations of the Citizens, the which is oft more force to male wen doe, | than * 


* 


and Vertue; , for they proceed! froma verruous ; Habit,whichis only: J 
erciſe. Therefore where good. Inſtitutions of life are; wantigg, : the: ſeverity: « 
Magiſtrates i is not ſuf cient to make + abedien Rome ro avs. For 
0 Fa LEN. Pw Kot 

cr 


ele joyning R 

ſo much more neceſſ £ YO; 

9 Nn not vertuous, unleſs he 

bit, ming himſelt to do well. ſon fqrci 
eri kat el e e by good Saen = we 

ous 0 rations; 700 2755 nore then, this parts meal ry, 


ing will be found Om mO⁰ el | Ly tuch pr det v7 es by 7 1 
avi way, for of Ci be the 


met not with, each 22 bye vance, as did them of Span ritten in paper 
but (as it were) ingraven in the hearts of every one hy the qo kate, here - 
fore ſhe proved truly miraculous, by reaſon of the excellent cuſtoms introduced 
by Lycongys, robreedup Ds 1 7 and = 0 12 erefore Plrtareb 
compar Lycurg ns W ama, preferr Lycur g us tRat bleme Hrmed 


4 . 


be 
can 


ſo bred up to Liberty as oy could by no means be brought to undergo n. 
tude. 


"From this diſcourſe | it may then be concluded, That the Governm ent of tbe 
Roman Commonwealth was of a mixt Form, but ill proportiohed within its ſelf,” 
too much inclining towards the corruption of a Popular State; and that ſhe 7 5 

ſhott of the Spartan in thtee things: In the excellencie of Government , in 
endeavours of Peace, and in good Cuftoms. The other part remains now 10 be 
diſcuſſed ;- Whether the City of Rome might have received 4 better Form of 
State? For the good Ordeis of a City depend not al upon the Legiſlarors 
wiſdom , but upon many other joint Accidents. The firſt thing to be had in 
reſpect, is rhe Nature of the People, with which the Form of Governiqenr 
ougbt to have a juſt proportion. Wherefore Polititians ſay, that the Legiſl 
ht not only to conſider which is the beſt Form of Government, but whiac beſt 
beſts every City, and ſuch other Accidents h make ſo many Mretations 
in States, as it cannot be denied but that 1 Ens hare” therein,” ). 
corgue was jultly eſteemed an excellent Legiſlator; but wany things concurr'd 
in dim which delped bim very much to put his thoughts in effect: He was 4 King, 
and uſing force at firſt; as it was fit to do, he might introduce ſuch a Form of 0. 
vernment as would bridle che Peoples inſolencie, and increaſe the au horiry of the 
Sonate; it made likewiſe much for his purpoſe, thar wealth of rhe City lay but in a 
fe mens hands, ſo us by beſtbwing Honors upon them, he could as it were by the” © 
. arterin the eafilier diſpoſe them to content themſelves with an equalir = 
c Goods, whereby he ſatisfied the people of $parre's defire, who were bur few 
| ionumber, aud conſequently but werk, and the more eaſie to be Ofdecrd im an 
— yon — * 3 — e 
were 2 not now ng form a Republick t i 
did Lycorg ne, e Nah» Rk apt Ky 
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* Boom, — Scale they wanted that e Il and power which' was theteunto 


er for other ſuch like-accidents;” which pond well with whiat 
they did. Therefore Solen, thong h he had had the Arey incents,-conld nor have in- 
troduced ſuch a Government in Albers 3 becauſe he was a private Citizen choſen 
Hoc Nobility, 'and-confeat'of the People, to reform the City; fo as it behoved 
m to comply in man hn wit one anc the orher, and his ſmall A thor 


SES 2 He ound the Cr vides, 5 People x 

accuſtomed to enjoy Li and ar that time much incenſed againſt the Nobiliry 

the opprefſions of Ufury under which-rhey ſuffered; ſo as Fro compell'd, to 

- OLE __ -might 2 bar ma he their new Government, to eaſe Tur in 

ther Debts, and give them aſbare in enn 

—— ee, 3 which he could not do 

ommonweslch of Fenice hath tten an excellent Govern but 

was not at firſt governed by thoſe Laws 55 ſhe now is: But ee of Oc Oc- X 

or dings ny. me to the wiſlom of many of her Citizens, who adding 

new Orders to the old; ebe her to ſuch a heiphe of erſection. Which 
| the eaſilier be done, becauſe t City was both, nd was 


ordered according to the true Civil 
t the Union of ber Cline. — 
the Cities wherein 


accuſtomed to obey 
oy knew ay not — — We, 


various diſpoſitions of-mind So as wi ling often ibout 
5 nr droceſs of time teturn d under th 
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" Theſe "Conkleniontheingap 
dence of het Citizens, though — 2 v 
to reduce hei to a perfect R emal Cs rnonwealrh: Gut 
many great diſorders in her, which did mucł 
ſider rhe conditions of the people of mirage find 
Governmem could betceri agree wich: them then a 
warlike mea, tired up even om the very firſt 
of Atms. Hnd though 4/Conimonivealth may be formel amor 
may have acertain ſimilitude tb an Ariftocratical State, when the Citi 
governed by eertain Laws, e every man more or leſs: of that G 
according to — worth; ( For, Milicary 
though it be none of thoſe that do immediate 
of a 3 ) yet chis * 


made grow lic 
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ten of 2 King 
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90 chooſing 


date rhewlehies to the nature of the Pe- whe; and ro —— their — 
them many conſiderable things... So 2 even W rhe 2 


the power of i a5 appraredin in Mor ear Ins, 


the Magiſtrates for his Sifters death; ap! 
In faror of them likewiſe rhe City was 
ofavtry ſmall Tax, acco —.— e! 
rity oft the Publick Courts (ii 
Sie) wereito: be 1 
To boot with theſe Lare, we gre 
ariſe to One hundred and thirty thouſand , made che 
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i here were not Noblemen enough to form a S tate of Optiongti: = 
— yalerim find the City of Rene, after the driving ourof. = 
the Tarquins, when he throngh Brutus his death, rema nirg ſole Conſul, as 
to conſtitute Laws, and new mould the Commonweakh.” 'Whmefore defircus 3 
to introduce a State differing from the former, under iberame of Liberiy, it be- 
moved him not to leſſen, but to encreaſe the Authormy of rhe People: For ele 
they would not have indured it; and by ding with the Tayquins;” they might e-. 
ſily have confounded that Government, and reduced ihe City again under the 
power of Kings. For which reaſon alſo, ᷣritus, though he was f iſt created Conſul, 
bot Willing to loſe the favor and a ſſiſtance of the people, without which he thonght 
the new Orders of the City:could not be well eſtabliſhed; perſwades his Colleague 
Tarquinius Collatinus, that to give ſalisfaction to tbe People, to whom the name 
of T&rquin was betome odious, and ſuſpitious, to lay down his Oonſulſnip: By 
' theſe Reaſons it appears, that Valerius was compelled to ord aintnany things in fa-/ 


vour of the People, as were the Appeals from the Conſuls; I he order, that upon 
pain of death no man ſhould enter into any plat e oſ Magiſtraey without the Peoples 

a ion; the petty puniſhment appointed forrthem who fhould not obey | 
the Conſuls commands, which was no more but to pay five Cxen und two Sheep. 
Moreover he eaſed the poor of many grievances, and made many other very Po- 


pular Laws, whence he purchaſed the name of ublicols. “. 
By which tis underſtood, that in ordering of the Cotamon wealth, reſpect was 
to be had in many things to neceſſity and to the condition of thoſe times: yet 
Il we ſhall conſidet᷑ other Accidents, we ſhall find them much contrary to ſuch 
3 for the new Legiſlator tvas not Prince as was Licurgas, but poſ- 
e 
Y 


ſt a place of Magiſtracy for. a ſhort time: the Authority whereof was har 

et all known, 15 pies bury alued 205 So as he obuld not uſe force to . 
the people ftom a Popular State, as it would bave been needful, findin 
the People ſo diſpoſed, as hath been ſaid. Therefore the City being 
ter a while to be reformed again, the Magiſtracy of Ten was choſen, with 


P 


_ * "greater Authority "then was that of the Confuls , which took away all Ap- _ 
peals, to the end that being more feared. and reverenced by all, it might without 
any reſpect conſtitute new Laus with great firmneſs. And if Appius his ambiti- 
on lud not ruined the buſineſs, that Commonwealth might perhaps have been re- 
duced to ſome better condition: but yet not to any very perfect one, it being 
tos Hard a thing to order Cities well, which are already much augmented; juſt 
as we ſee it falls out in every particular man, u bo in his tender years may be eaſily 
made to undertake any manner of life, but when by practiſe he is ſertled in; as 
it were, a certain proper nature of his own, he cannot eaſily be altered from it. 
And it there have been any one, who hath heen able to order a City already well 
grown; yet we ſhall find that that City was not ſo great nor potent, as was the 
ity-of Rome, at this time of the new Reformation; and therefore the difficul- 
tics were much leſs, it being a very hard thing, and which, as ſaich the Philoſopher, 
h;almoft exceed humane power, to diſpoſe of a great multitude in an excellent 
of Gonernment. Then as theſe things were the teaſon whiy this Common- 
wealth was not well ordered at firſt, ſo did they in time bring ber to great di. 
orders and ſed ĩtions, and finally to her deſtruction. For it is uſual. that che further 
be advanceth that is once ont of the way, ſo much doth he return backwards, isſo 
mochthe more puſled, and the further from the place he intended to go to. So 
the Autborhxof the people being by theſe new Inſtitutions abvaies to inertaſe 
together with the greatneſs of the City, ſhe ſwaryed the further: ſtom the end. 
true Liberty; to which ſhe ſeemed to addreſs her ſelf, And becauſe this Common 
Wealth was born with this infirmity, theworthof none of her Citizens, .choggh ic 


5 
Bot were 


1 


Fe the City 5 a excellent a mnment, * ining ber tea Pop 
lar State, yet had they not. £5 determ na te 9 diſpoſed of her, hut that (ie mig 
have freed her ſelf of — + ihe bad ray ad got th tiz 
by increaſing theſe her natural imperfec ions, made her jall into 
Let us begin to confider what. Publzcols's actions were 
of. the Commonwealch, and we ſhall cope his 2 
which be manor DAY fo over-much bo 05 eaſe the peoples appeti 
eve teſe his intentions were a . ee bh taking his being: 
fag ine Election of the Conſuls ſp. 3 ag that he k 0 
from the Republick, as if he had put his hand t >the. G ament, for his 
EGrcatneſs, not for the common Good; But much more ſor that bav.ng..compalt 
- that Degree, and find ing the People, je ee ei bug 
3 ſtron ſcitution, fearing leſt together wahithe ales- Love he mit 
0 his own, \urhorit gag he eee >.bumble himſelf, a8 


Pane Popular, was the reaſon hy in is ner 
about to bat was very —— to. end in pat 
totally be taken away z 20 wit, to give Tjalt,cou 


people, tempe ring it wich chat of the Senate, by. ve Aa . 


der, vhich how neceſſary 1 It was, Was afterwar ſeen, but too late putio ine x tions 
to wit, in ya time, by whom che firſt number of Senators was d oubled, ye 
AH poſe, the Peoples Authority being already: toc | 

of corrypcion being by this means lowva. abroad 45 Ot the people. 
But Valeria added but one hundred 7415 umbea of che Senate, neicher did male 
any Law in ſavour of them, both of which he might at that time ey have one. 
For being at the time of the gew Reformation 10 chuſe new Senators of the 
Equeſtral Order, or of ſome other of dhe people, he would not onely have l 


content, but would haye woae much honont, by ealti wg of bis Friends to | 
that Dignity, as it was ſeen he did by ti ü wn 


ple would have had ſufficient power in the _ 


a cating, the v eightieſt Affairs of the Kingdor deen . the indemptaity; of 
C ohng: ad. of corre: ng Magiſtrates bad den reſo to them: And tben that 
peals might have been granted them, hy which. means they would not onely 
have had a hand in the City Affairs, but likewiſe they might have ſecured ems 
ſelves from being . the Nobility (a thing much leſit 
and from danger of looſing their Liberties. And the Author and Reputa tation 
of the — being by oy means augmented, -the-Pe ples-lalolency mightthe 
more eaſily have been moderated in thoſe accidents which-aſterward. happened 
Which though it ſeemed:(.as hath been fad) more harder g have been dane 
that City, fox another reſpect, yet the tevolutions of Government in the ſirſt birth 
of this Republick, did a little len ordinary Difficulcies, For paſſing from Mo- 


narchy . (which in the Tarquim time was almoſt become Tyranny) to a new 
condition the Legiſlatot might have made it an > Ariſtocracies, it being as it were 


natural 
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natural in the change of States, that the Government which had wont to be in the 2 


ofa Tytanr, paſſes into the hands of the Nobility, bo are uſually the fr 
who-lay hold in pulling down Tyranny, as in Rome, where Tarqwin and Arti were 
mo r ora bo 
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Therefore if the People deſerved to be made partaker in the new Governinent, 
for Having aiiltel bereit much more ought the Nobility to have their dignities | 
aud priviledges ititveaſed, this common benefit of the City having had it chief 


riſe from them; ndt wotild the People have had any reiſon to complain thereof. 


s 
- 
A 


But Poblitels;/f ſtead bf increaſing the honor of the Senate, introduced by a very 


icious exattiple./ ſmult reſpect ro the Magiſtracie of Confub ; Which occaſioned 


many diſorders which might eafily have been corrected by a juſt fear, as is cleerly 
been by many exxtbples, but chiefly, by this; thar the People beine m infurredtion, 
and Conturnacions againſt the power of Confulſnip, the creating of a Didaror, 'a 
Magiſtracie of ſupreme authiority and reveretice, proved a ſure remedy to aſſwage 


the Tumult. Aud what mote manifeſt ſign could there be given, that the | people . 


= might have Been tamed and made obedient by fear and by reſpeR unto tbe 


res! then that whichiwas giyen upon the otcaſion of Appius his Decemvirare? 


For being ſ& il dealt with by him and by his Colleagues, as they wanted not real 
to appreti? d Tytaniy yet the authority of this Magiſtracie, from which ther 


wes yo Appeal to be mide, andthe fevetity wherewith it was adminiſtred. did fd | 
bridle che people ves they patiently endured all injuries; gor durſt they go about to 


fake off th t faber, till the Senate int at it ſelf; and that Hm and 


ler declared thenffelves Heads of the InfurreAiol-againſt the Percem vin. : 


There dught therefore either greater reſpect to have been given to the C | 
Authority; or elfe, if che fore ſevere and free power l n oreHV Magiſtrate 


ſceined not to be cobvenient fot the ſtate of that Commonwealth, the reſpect and 


revefeiice due to the petſdti of the Magiſtrate ouęht to hive been transferred to the - 


authority of cexküig Laws, of which the Magiſtrate ſhor'd have been chief Guardian, 


g ſevere puniſhmenc upon the not obſervers thereof: For by this means the 


People: would have had no otcaſion to be off:nded with the Nobles, when their 


___ _ iſblendi6 ſhould be puniſhed by vertue of the Laws; this ariſing amongſt any @ 


other bedefits from the Laws; that he who is puniſhed for bis faults canno 


_—_— of any one, being condemned by order of Law, not by the judge 
Bat what hath been noted of Publicols in this firſt beginning, may alſo be known 
at Aether times, and in many other of the chief Roman Citizens; who throug 
ambition ſiding with the People; 'wwere the cauſe of their pride and inſolencie. So | 
the Conſuls Yaleriawiand Horatius, not being able to obtain Triumph from che 
Sonate; nj; a have it from the People; hd the whole Senate (not to multiply 


examples ) by creating a Dictatot to ſuppreſs the authority of the Conſuls Titar 
Lnintuc Cincinuaus, and new Fulite Mentd, who oppoſed them therein, had 
 Fecourſe unto the Tribunes, who by threatening impriſonment fote d them to 195 8 
way to the reſolution: And thoſe Noblemen did uſually take another courſe then 


whatis to be held with the People, with whom grave and ſevere proceeding doth 
wal more then humble and mild demeandr; But they were ſo blinded by Am- 


bition, as not knowing, or not càring for ſuch errots, they ſtrove who ſhould moſt 


igraciate themſelvs with the the People, by Preſents, Sbews and ſubmiſs comport- 


me.” And this inftruftion might be learn d by the example of the People of Rae 


rhemſeds ; For it was ofttimes ſeen,thar greater teſpect was given to thoſe ſew who 


EO bow to uſe ſeverity to the People, then to thoſe who carried themſelvts 
er unto them. And certainly, amongſt other things, the Jucgment which 
upon the cauſe berween Menimins dud S purius Servilins, was very remark- 


— was emer Ty bert and Anil, who had 

Conſuls, being not long after accuſed the esd. 0 ( g willing 

from ſuch danger, kills the Tribune in bis own houſe | 

which did ſo affrighe his Colleagues, and the People, as none of the Tribune 
would afterwards reaſſume the-ſame cauſe : And all the Tnſu urrecions which wer 
3 City being foddealy appraſed, all of: them did willingly ſubſcribe th 
Militias. | 

Appins Clandins was always very evere a alt the Pe les and amongſt otber 
of 4 — the puniſhment which he tool he Peoples inſolencie was v 
obſervable, for he made them be decimated, Mery tenth man be put to death; 
which was ſubmitted unto without any che leaſt tumale, by reaſon ot the 
opinion of the Captains ſeverity, and for the fear infuſed into the Soldiers; by the 
ſentence of death againſt ſome Centurions who were accuſed for having been; Au 
--chors of that Inſurrection. Which was ſafficient ſo fat to N all, as thong 
they were all of them then in Arms, every of them ſtood deſu ully ſpe; ators 
the death of ſa many Kinſmen and Friends, ind gf their own doubtful chance 
(which peradventure is 4 greater wonder, and 8 — the bezter.confirm 


for having: — — 50 8 the *'Peox 
nor daring to condemn. Hina, the cauſe was pure 
in the latter times, when the P 
deavouring to the Law, the-Nob Aging 
their habits, and ſhewing great humility, labored to win i favor om he! egple 
but ſince chey ſaw they could do no good by this means, they reſolved for their 
laſt refuge to uſe force, and kill'd the Author of thoſe ſeditions. Which action of 
theirs did ſo aſtoniſn the People, as they ſuffered the Tribunes death, whom they 
had ſo dearly loved, and who had loſt his life im defence of their cauſe, to go unre- 
venged. And foon after, s Gains Gracehns reaſſuring the cauſe which his Brocher 
had? in vain ende vonred, the Nobles; ufing the fame cunning,” ſought firſt by fair 
me: 5.40 deprive him of Popular fayor, making uſe of another Tribune to this 
Pole, By cauſingother popular Laws to be propounded by conlear of the Sens 
; yr bumility avail'd no more at this time, then it had done farmeglyz; fo as it be 
hoving them to betake themſelves again to Arms, they ſlew Cas 1 in the 
page. bs and after the death of two Brothers, annall'd all the Laws made by 
them; nor did the People ever ſeem to reſent it. Which if it might have been 
done by an uſual way of a Magiſtratc, as hath been touched upon, doubled theſe 
ruder remedies, a$ Nast with ti inſirmites of char Common K might 
aye freed her from many lr ies. on 5 > 
ik c confir many other exper] Pos ee the . 
kepr up 5 where thremtaijis to, 25 Di EY 11 the Teres- 


corre the Conſt Power. Bot when it thoſe 0 


to their importynitics, it did only inyite them to hdatvour 
Humility 1 A ny t more qui, 3 e inldlene,"\ 
authority 
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ner Get of Dignities; i Haig all fort of Honors, they begin to 
85 oh to the Elles of the Nobles; who being too late aware of thei? Error, to WP 
= themſelves from being quite diſ-robed of every thing, and not being able to re. 
themſelves by the Laws, or by Magiſtracy, they were f orced to have recourls | 
— N to moderate the Pe Inſolencie. 8 LY 
Whence. it may be conclu that the Romans not having uſed thoſe- m — 
neither at the firſt making of their Laws, nor almoſt at any other time, in any ol 
their Actions, which were proper to overcome certain bad qualities, which they 
nad contracted even from the birth of the Commonwealth, was the reaſon why; 
remaining alwates , as it were 2 diſtempered body, wherein ill humour did conti- 
nually encreaſe, ſhe was alwaies fickly , perplext by ſo many civil Diſcor ds, aad 
and came to a ſhorter period of life, then ſhe ought to have done for many other 
of her moſt noble conditions. I example of this powertul and famous Repub» 
lick, if we will well obſerfervehi vil Orders, and what proceeded from thence, 
andif they ſhall be meaſured by truer and more generalRates, may inſtruct us ex- 
cellently well, how to diſcern the perfcRions Ape ee of Modern States 
And fey) it will not ſerve to corte Errors, already too much confirmed by: cor - 
rupt Cuſtoms; it will at le aſt be of uſe to know what value ought to be pat upon 
every Government, and what length of dajes may in reaſorv be allotted thereunto: 
holding notwithſtanding chat Diſorder, for a truer Rule then all Orders, whichis 
oft times introduced by vatious and unthoucht ot Acciden s upon which out _ 
civil Actions do depe ; not'6nely regulated: by Humane wiſdom, bat | ſabjeſ 
Ss way tors Fin caualty; thous 
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"What Sueceſe the Roman Affairs 2 bal Alexan. 
dee the Great bad turned with bis Vi J Glorious 25 ay 
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HE Rep ublick proved more fortunate then an tbr Sel m3. 


ny ing, ſo Ou he had reaſon on his fide, who | hat Fortune 


who was uſually an Enemy to vertue, TE NE Truce h he: 

Ke might thar Ciry jo. the hi h eſt pit I 0 — Fo 

kaun into mich thr cows of dur haf fo being red e 
7 22 che Great 
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carry wr V iQories over the other parts of. the wok not as yet ' concerned in his 
"Forces, though invaded by his immenſe defire of Dominion: Ix will certainly be 
worth the conſideration, whether if Alexander had at fiſt had any ſuch thou 4 


br that he had had time afterwards to put it in effect, to think what inflae 
Vould have had upon the Affairs of Rome. This oubt 1 put by LT y 
in the Ninth Book of the firſt Decade of his Hiſtories, betbok kimſelf wy dif- 
courſe. of what might Have happened, if the Roman Commanders had been t. 
have made War againſt Alex andel. But wirbont conſidering "any thing whi 
might make inſt Eis opinion, he bends all his reaſons to prove a ee 
Forces would have proved Victorious if they had chanced to ave foughragaiaſt 
thoſe of Alexander the Great; which he reſolves for as grear 4 certainty, as if the 
effect had enſued. Yet many Arguments to the contrary may be taken out of divers 
of thoſe things, which Livy relates of his Romans, We cin take no ſurer way to 
know what would have been the ſucceſs of things not done, then to conſider what 
hath been done; which may guide us by conjectute to penetrate into what might 
have happened in other things, if occaſion ſhould have ſerved, Let us then caſt 
an eye upon what Alexanders actions were in thoſe times, and what thoſe of the 
Roman re e and we ſhall ſee what might have been expected from the 
worth M Force, ither of them, if trial had been made thereof. | 
Alexanders Enterprizes were ſufficiently famous; and knowfits all med Gare . 
WH recounting of them hath wearied ſomdny Wilders And Pluterch who writ the Lives 
pb the vallianteſt, and moſt magnanimaus wen of ſo many ages; In his Preface to 
that of \-{[exnder, excuſeth bmfeif (welch he dothnot in relating theilives of 
any others) if he be nor able ſofficieht 40 Ivri eu has actions, by reaſon of their 
number and worth, Büt the Ro, brerprxes in that age, were not in them- 
ſelves very great, nor vety greatly: "Hed up'by Geher. Though thoſe which 
they afterwards performed, did for gloty out- do, what ever was done by by any other 
Potentate 5 So as Reputation es (ict dear ſo great: a ſway in all out 
operations, bur chiefly in hat belon 316. War) was wichout-all doubt greater in 
Alexander, then in thoſe Roman Captains who flouriſhed in bis time, When the 
dreatieſs of the Ronian'Commonwaitth: ws but in its ale and firſt beginaing. 
: Bur let us tome to ſottie further particula. hne 
"The Commonwealch had not as then inlarged her ( Confines;further then 260 
Iatiam, into ſome parts of Unbris, and into fate, amongſt people w 
were very near the Vvtſen and tie Equi. Their Armies erenor yet marched 
out of Italy; which they did not till they made War widhutie Ce 
Whenceit is to be gathered; that theConimonwethls was a: yer 
not accuſtomed to-thoſe more weight) and important Actions bf. Wary 'v | 
in after Ages it muſt be conteſt he did great and wonderful things. Burat chis 
time many vertues in the Citizens of Rome, and the cuſtoms of tlie City, not ab 
yet corrupted, were moe to be exalted then their Milicary valetr, which though 
their ſouls might be full ot, yet they wanted illuſtrious: occaſions to exerciſe i it. 
And thoſe ſo 4 famous Commanders, which as Zyvy ſays may be 
with Alexander ; Fabius Maximus, Valtrius Coruinus, *Luttus Pupyriut, Th 
tu; Malu, ; Torquay,” and others of-ithat Age, what preat Fears of Arms did 
they ? The War was as yet made; as itwere, undergeäth the City Cates; Nor 
did en 1 or DiKators ad Armies 70 fen he ; e Mic AA, 
\botrin>' Nations! which were but weak Com- 
188 whol# Domigions extended no Furttiets then their own. Cities, and 
/ fl its er None of all thoſe Countries bein then reduced: under 
the power of any one Lord. Vet Dies words and x By vas a 1 
courſe nnn the Dictator and Raving bad Wa 


Dignitiesz darken obrained all fort of Honots, they began to 
foro —.— of che Abbes, who being too late aware of theid Error, wo - © 
ep themſelves from being quite diſ-robed of every ching, and not being able to res 
8 themſelves by the Laws, or by Magiſtracy, N forced to have recouels 
2 Arms: ro moderare the Peoples Infoleacie. 
© -  Whence it may be concluded that the Roways not having uſed thoſe- means, 


de firſt making of their Laws, nor almoſt at any other time, in any of 
22 dong. proper to N certain bad qualities, which they -_ - 


had contracted even from the icth of the Commonwealth, was the reaſon why; 
remaining alwaies , as it were 76ſtempered body, wherein ill humouck did conti- 
nually encreaſe he was alwaies ſickly , perplext by ſo many civil Diſcor ds, and 
and came to a 1 * period of life, rhenſhe qught to have done for many other 
of her moſt noble conditions. TheExample' of this powertul and famous Repub- 
lick, if we will well obſerferveh vil Otders, and what proceeded from thence, 
_ andif they ſhall be meaſured by truer and more general Rules, may inſtruct us ex- 
cellently 22 how to diſcern the perfections and — of Modern States. 
And Heber not ſerve to corteR Errors, already too much confirmed by cor- 
z it will at leaft be of uſe to know what value ought to be pat upon 
th of daies may in reaſom be allotted thereuntos 
order, for a truet Rule then all Orders, which it 
vitious and unchouche ot Acciden:s ; upon which out 

— do SI not'6nely regulated by: —— wwe bat * 
(tot ought that appears to us) in many y thingy to a- cert 4 though chey 
be indeed renee aſſured, thoug if Hidden cauſes, teſerved ia che holem of 
e Providence, eule our N enſbi cet reach ThereforEif following 
he ute manner of . — £28 mall i theſe our Diſtourſes, make often uſe of 
ö d Fortune, let them be underſtood in this true and pious 
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"What Succeſs the 1 Affaire Seals © 6-2 had if Alexan: 
der the. Great bad turned with his V Glorious ay 50 
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WE Belek proved more 1 fas 155 any oth 
ny things, ſo as he had ins on his ſid who tad Sete Hee 
who was uſually an Enemy to vertue, 120 made Tryce with her, 0 | 
; might ex: t 'thar Ciryfo. the a the hi igheſt pitch of prune uk 
this may chiefly. be acknowledged rom hr, being ft ed 1 oh + 
y into which the courſe of time had; brought her, of mak * 
ant 3 haying ge 


did not WT n þ 


I; rom having: accomplu : izesin 
Arabia, and whe 255 being N t in his Wa. * del e 30 


carry 


| = recounting > of them hath wearied fon 


"065. 


Carry his Viaoriesover theorher parts of the world, not as yet ' concerned in his 
Forces, though invaded by his immenſe deſire of Dominion. It Will certainly be 
worth the confideration, whether if Alexander had at firſt had any ſuch thought, 
or that he had had time afterwards to put it in effect, to think what influence he 
would have had upon the Affairs of Rowe. This doubt was put by Livy, who 
in the Ninth Book of the firſt Decade of his Hiſtories, betook himſelf to diſ- 
courſe of what might have happened, if the Roman Commanders had been tg 
have made War againſt Alex ander.” But without conſidering any thing which - 


might make againſt His opinion, he bends all his reaſons to prove that the Roman | 5 7 


Forces would have proved Victorious if they had chanced to have fought aphinſt | 
thoſe of Alexander the Great; which he reſolves for great 4 certainty, as if che 


effect had enſued. Vet many Arguments to che contra 2 de taken out of d wers 


of thoſe things, which Livy relates of his Romany, We cin take no ſurer way to 
know what would have been the ſucceſs of things not done, then to conſider what 
hath been done; which may guide us by conjectute to penetrate into what might 
have happened in other things, if occaſion ſhould have ſerved.” Let us then caſt 
an eye upon what Alexanders actions were in thoſe times, and vrhat thoſe of the 
Roman Noce and we ſhall ſee what might have been expected We the 
ither of them, nl bee bad been made 1 TAE 


of the vallianteſt, and moſt m:gnanimous meh mw by m is; 


that of lexander, excuſeth biniſelf 5 Wich he goth not iti Ne ane © 11 . 2 


any othiers) if he be nor able ſafficiehtly to IvriteWhis atians, by reaſon of their 
number and worth. Bü the Romans" prires in that age, were not in thent- 
ſelves very great, nor very greatly” ele up'by -6thers. Though thofe which 
they afterwards performed, did for glory out- do, what ever was done by any orhet 
Potentate; So as Reputation and Fame (whictt bear ſo great: a ſway in all out 


operations, but chiefly in whar belongs to War) was without all doubt greater in 


Alexander, then in thoſt Roman Captains WO flouriſhed i in his time, when the 
greatneſs of the Ronan Commoniveltth- was but inirs a: and firſt beginning: 
Bur jet us tome to ſom further part A r 


"The Commonwealth had not as then argen har Confites;furcher then into | 


Zatiox,' into. ſome parts of Umbris; and into fit , amongſt: people who 
were very near the'Yolſcd,”” and tie Equi. Their Armies were not ee. 
out of Italy; which they did not tile mide War w une Car thagin 
W henceit is to be gathered, that the Com ach was ay Jet bur weak, ind 
not accuſtomed to thoſe more weighty and 'inportage Adtionebe. War, Wein 
in after Ages it muſt be coofeſt the did great and wonderful things. Kuras-cbis 
time many vertues in the Citizens of Rome, and the cuſtoms of the City, not s 
yet corrupted, were mołe to be exalted then their Military valo r, which rhough 
their ſouls might be füll ot, yet chey wanted- illuſtrious: occaſions to exerciſe it. 
And thoſe ſo many famous Commanders, which as Z#vy ſays;i'may be paralelled 
with Alexander; Fabius Maximus, Valerius Corwinius, Lucius Papyrins, TI. 
tus Manliys, Torquiins,” and others ef, that Age, what preat'] Fears 0 Arms did 
they 2 >The War was as yet made; as it were, underneath the Cir: Gates: iNor 
did'thefe a5*Confuls, or Pititor ved Armies to fight againſt any us; 
Sanniti, T ofcant, and other neighbotring' Nation, Iwhich were 2 Com- 
a, whoſe Dominions extended no further- then cheir own Cities, and 
the T cricories thereof: None of all thoſe Counriies being asthien reddced under 
the power of any one Lord. Vet Livies words, andithe pas irſe)f;of having had re- 
courſe ſo often tg the DiQaror, and kavitig 13 0 War ſo many years 1 che fame 
D 3 Nations 
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ions. ſhews bow much ſo weak Potentates were feared by the Remane Uh 
| e tum be ſaid to have been much ſuperior to them, either for 
ſtrength, and worth of their Militia; ſince it behoved to fight ſo often with them, - 
and hardly could they after ſo many dangers, and a long courſe of time extinguiſh 
chem, or rather make them their Companions and Friends. 2 
Vo can chen juſtly compare theſe things to 4 lexanders great atchievements, 
30 his ſo many Victories won over the greateſt and moſt potent Kings of Aſia? 
Wbt though Dar ius his men may be ſaid to have been rude and baſe? it cannot 
be denied but that they were Three bundred thouſand armed men, and of that 
Nation wherein the Monarchy had long been: And Alexanders victorious Forces 
overran more Countries in little more then ten years, then did the Romans in a 
much longer time, when they were at their greateſt, The before-named Roman 
Commanders are deſervedly praiſed for divers veitues: But what could there be 
defired more in Alexander, to make him be an excellent Commander? Who had 
his ſhare in more Battels then ke 2 W ho ſhewed more boldneſs in undertaking en- 
terpriſes, greater conſtancie in proſecuting them, more hopes in 1 2 
W hat other Commander was ever more highly eſteemed, and dearly beloved by 
his Soldiers? Thoſe vertues which divided amongſt many men, have made man 
Captains worthy to be praiſed, met all of them abundantly in him. Would 4- 
lex ander peradventure have been afraid to pals into Italy, who ſhewed his undaunt- 
-— -ednefs in entring into the Deſarts of Arabia, without any other hope of bringing 
— himſelt and his Army ſafe back, ſave what his courage and his happy Genius pro- 


_ —— — te 4.24 — 


mis d him? But how eaſily might he have paſſed into Italy; Greece, which was —- 


, 


formerly conquered by his Fa her K ing Philip, being at his devotion; and to boot 
>. with the abounding commodities which that Country and his own Forces might 
haye afforded him, might not he have hoped to be received and aſſiſted by ſo many 


people who were'exprels enemies to the Roman Commonwealth? who would not 
have reſuſed to have obeyed ſo great a Prince as was Alexander, ſo to avoid ſub- 
mitting themſelves to the Dominion of a City like to one of theirs, and with which 
they had long and grievous conteſtations: Nay, the hatred and envy which they - 
bore tothe Romans greatneſs, would have made them all have ſided with Alexander 
againſt them. Was not Fyrrbus invited into Itai for this purpoſe by the Semmnirt 
and Tarentini? and did not many of the Cities which were 2 the Romans obe- 
dience, put themſelves for the ſame reaſon under the power of Hannibal, bei 
thereunto moved rather out of their hatred to be commanded by the Romans, then 
their fear of being ſuppteſt by the Cart haginian Forces? 25 
It now remains, that we conſider ſome things of Alexanders Militia, and of that 
of the Aman. By which it will not be hard for him who will not willingly be 
deccived, to know on which fide the advantage, and the diſadvantage might have 
been: Since, it the numher of Combatants be to be valued, who can doubt but 
that the Armies of which he was Lord, who was Lord of ſo many Provinces as was 
Alexander, were much to exceed thoſe which one only City, though very popu- 
jous, and very warlike, as was that of Rome, could put together: And if Alex ander 
would do moſt of his famous Actions with his Macedoniaps only, it was out of his 
choice and judgment, not out of any weakneſs, for he thought an Army of à few 
valant and expert Soldiers fatter to undertake a great enterpriſe then a great mul- 
. tude, which oftentimes bring more confuſion then aid. So as having, when he 
had overcome Darius, made that ſo memorable Order of his Soldiers of Thirty = 
thouſand young men, choſen out of the Flower of many ſubjugated Provinces, and 
made them be inſtiucted in the Macedonian Militia , he little regarded his own | 
Macedonians , whom (a it is written) he permitted out of favor, and in reward of © 
cher former ſervice, and at their own requeſts to follow his Enſigns, and i ; 
3 | — - "with - 
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with him into India to new undertakings. But the ſo many Battels which he ſo 
ſucceſsfully made, may ſufficiently witneſs the excellencie ol his Diſcipline in the _. 
Militia, as alſo his taking of ſo many Cities, his long Voyages, the perpetual ener- 
ciſe in military works : By which things it may be conceived, thatno more Veteran 
Army could be found in thoſe times, which was more expert in all that belonged _ 
tothe Militia, more obedient to their Captains, and more obſervant of all Military 
order then then was that of Hexanders. The ordering of Soldiers uſed by Ale. 
xarfler, which was called f halanx, is at this day celebrated; in which the Ranks of 
Soldiers ſtanding cloſe, being as it were woven together, and covered over with 
great ſhields, they made a ſolid and ſafe body of an Army, able to ſuſtain whatſoever - 
charge of the Ee. 5 | 
Livy does afterwards conſider, that the Counſel of a wiſe Senate, as was thut of 
Rome, would have prevailed over any one mans Reſolves, ſuch as was Alexander; 
but he conſiders not on the contrary ſide, how that in affairs of importancie, and 
chiefly in matters of War, the ſupreme authority and command of one alone is re- 
quiſite. The Romans themſelves were of this opinion, who in caſes of great diffi- 
culty had recourſe to a Dictator, whoſe Commiſſions were not limited, but he was 
only charged to take ſuch care as that the Commonwealth might undergo no loſs 
nor prejudice. Nor for all this is the authority or reverence due to a Dictator, who 
is Magiſtrate but for a ſhorttime, and ſubject to give an account for what he does, 
n this to be compared with the majeſty of a Kings command, and of ſo great and 
D eſteemed a King as was Alexander. How often fell it out in Rme, that when 
ſupplies were t6 be ſent to an Army, diſcorꝗs were importunately ſollicited by the 
| 'Tribunes, and the Army hindered from oa Was there any ſuch thing in 
Alexander, in whom ſupreme Authority and Empire did conſiſt ? Nor did he yet 
want ſome more confiding Friends, whoſe coun iſtome ket 


els he was accuſtomed to make uſe 


of, and thoſe bur a few, wiſe, and wholly intent upon the good of that Prince, upon 


whom all their greatneſs did depend; as Counſels ought to be in buſineſs of great 
weight, to the end that they may be maturely reſolved upon, and readily executed. 
W hich happens not where B equal authority, and oft - times with 
much differing thoughts and ende. 

Zut it may yet be morecleerly ſeen what ſucceſs the Namans would have had 
againſt Alexander, by looking alittle forwar and conſidering the affairs of the en- 
ſuing Age. The firſt Carthaginian war lated for the ſpace of four and twenty years, 
in which time the Carthaginien power was weakened by the Romans z but not ſo 
quenched, but that it could ſoon get up again and trouble the very Romans thut 
were Conquerors. And when Hannibal paſled with his Army into 1:aly four and 
forty years afterwards, Rome being much increaſed in power and reputation, was 
not the Commonwealth of Rome not only robb'd of all the State which ſhe poſſeſt, 
but the very City of Rome reduced into great ſtraits £ And yet Haninibal-was not 
Alexander; te had not the Fortune, the Forces, nor Authority which Alex ander 
had: He led his Army a long way by Land, and the Sea was blockt up by the 
poſſeſſion which the Romans had in Sicily, and by their powerful Fleets at Sea, 
to keep him from receiving ſuccor: Nor were his own Citizens a leſs impedi- 
ment to him, -(who envied his gory) then were his Enemies, in keeping out 
his Army. But there was no ſuch thing in Alexander, who by a ſhort cut at 


Sea might have brought his Army to the Italian ſhores , and have _cafily ß 


been accommodated with all things neceſſary. Nor can that be objected to 
Alexander, which leſſened Hannibals honor.,. to wit, That he knew how 
to overcome, but not how to make uſe of Victory: But amongſt many 
of his ſingular endowments , he was very ardent and ſollicitous in proſe- 
cuting ViRtories ; ſo as no difficulty nor danger whatſocyer did ever retard him 
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the leaſt of time; from making good uſe of his proſperogs Fortune: Which Mor- 
ded Plutarch occaſion to introduce Alexander, ſpeaking of himſelf, in ſuchman- 


own merit and worth, then tothe favour of Fortune. 75 e. 

For theſe Reaſons then, that which was firſt ſaid, may be aſlerted, that is 
rhat it may be numbered amongſt Romer greateſt good Fortunes, that Alexander 
the Great bethought himſelf not ſooner of coming into Italy, or that he lived not 


. 
41 9 


ner as he challenged all the Praiſes which was given unto him, as more due to his, 5 


long enough to do it afterwards ; For had he done fo, that Commonwealth muſt 


either have been oppreſſed by ſo much greater a Power, or if we will ſpeak more 
mildly, and with more m_— to the Roman Greatneſs, ſhe muſt have run great 
hazard in her Fortune. And certainly, that happy Genius which guided both 


theſe Empires to ſuch a height of Greatneſs and Proſperity, kept them at ſuch a 


diſtance, as that their Forces ſnould not meet together, which had they done ſome 


one of their Armies muſt either have been totally routed, or at leaſt their Fame and 


Glory muſt have been much obſcured. The like may be ſaid to have happened in 


. 


theſe latter Times, between 'Two Great and Fortunate Princes, The Emperor 


Gharls the Fift, and the Ottaman Sultas Sol wan, who did both of them flouriſh 
in one andthe ſame time, and being both of them ( if it be lawful to make this 
compariſon by reaſon of their diverſity of Faith) endued with great Emulation, 
grandeur of Spirit, and WarlikeWorth;it ſeems that either their own Election kept. 
them from encountring one another, or elſe that they were alwaies kept far aun. 


der by ſome certain occult cauſe, ſoas they might not hazard that Glory which 


with ſo much labour and danger they had won in the Wars, - againſt other 


Princes. But it was particularly obſerved by all men, and not without great won- 
der, and it was attributed to the ſame ref ect; Thar the numerous and powerful 
Armies of both theſe Princes being broughtinto Auſttia, and come very near one 


another; witkk en intention, as it ſeemed, to try by Battle the force and worth of 


wemſeldes and Armies, fo great a preparation for War proved altogether vain : 
Soljman not advancing wich his Camp to challenge the Germans to joyn Battle, 
walls of Vienna, though before the approach of the Enemy, he had proudly 
beafted thee he would aſſault him to revenge the former Wine 7 5 pd 
Brother, and to all Germany. But becauſe theſe. conſiderations ſute noc with 


our preſent purpoſe, and for that we may peradventure have occaſion to treat 


* 


rheteof hereafter; we will hear end this our preſent” Diſcourſe, 
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28 he had firſt profeſſed he would; nor Cæſar not budging with his men from the 
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ther the Carthaginians were not pede 
in this War.Great was the Fame of Kin — ' | ime; 
and no leſs the report of ils Ambition, and of his vaſt L h. * 
Africa, when he ſhould have overcome the Roman,. 9 2 canli am 
had reaſon to uſe all their endeavours not to make trial of their Faxces 7 5orrume 
with this Prince: And eren 2 ee for he m % Peep 
em, then to Pyrrhus in It 0 "I 
wit tood by th f h the Aber of the 
de in Italy, and (as it falls: 
e there, , and leſſen _ 2 


— re füfficiemiy 
ſtrong of — bot inach Dodge being dhe rn ed 5 
giniaus, and finer to withſtand Tyrr hat his Forces : Who on the 0 other id 
having undertaken this Enterpriſe, "with! vaſte tholighjs, and 1 6 
hazard his whole Fortune, out of a deffre of new Glory, and 


and being himſelf avaliant Commander af a valiant Army, i 1 a 
| od beleeved that he would uit Italy's ; fitleſs Vi elle c 


were abandoned by. he Thrthagimans; and beit z afterwards big 


: on of dis Victory ſhould have paſſed into $ici fn to maleſt t 
carthaginlant, as his Deſign — to do ere he left his, Co 
would the have been in, or what ſucg alc e | 

hi 


ing his Fort tune in Ita 5 ſhould Rae tutbed hay F orces öden the r W, 
how could tbe Roman hive” Tefuled'es' have affiſted the en has li 
manner as they had done chem? Whenee it follows, that thoſe men w 
Carthaginians ſhould have ſent into 14% ſhould have fonght not one! ö 
ſaſety of 1taly, but for the like of Sicily And Africa, and * no leis A : 
3 Carthage, ihen to Rome. But thoughitha been apparent; chit the Roman 
x - of themſelves | have” tefiſted rb: „and have. got the Victory, 
a cle no leſs for the Cart hagini ans, to make uſe of this © E ho 


. Romans , whoſe Power was then very great, and theix a 
much eſteemed; and their intentions bf inlarging their Empire, bein by dy- 


known: So zs it became the'Cartbaginieny for their own ſafety fake; ro 
eye to the greatneſs of this new Potentate; and not being able to quell him, bey 
had all the reaſon in the world: to keep bim their Friend, to the e chat he m male 
turn his Forces ſomewhere elſe, and = upon them, But what Friendſhip is more 
firm. then that which is bound with the Tye of great Beneßts : For the receiver, 
- muſt by an occult force of Nature incline to love his Benefactor, and' the doe, 
loves this the noble Product of his good turn in other, and by { doing aer 
himſelfbe the better beloved. Great was the 8 ed at this time, O b 
16, and therefore the ca. 
ge, to contract a neat c 
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in refuſing the help which was voluntarily offered them, nay brought home to therh 
dy the Carthaginjavs. The War which was made by Fyrrbas againſt the Roman, 
muſt be thought to be both great and difficult, being made by a Warlike Prince, 
who brought many many men with him, well trained up in Arms, ſo as by the ve- 
ry Name and Fame of his Forces, he had almoſt brought many Cities of 77alj to 
his devotion, withdrawing them from the obedience o the Romans , and though 
he were a ſtranget, yet having firm footing in Irahy, whither he was called by the 
FTarentini, he was not likely to undergo thoſe diſ-· accommodations, which Armies 
uſe to ſuffer in another Country; but his Forces appeared the gore fortmidable 
by reaſon of that terror, which things of great Fame, and not formerly known, 
uſe to bring with them. And the Elephants were a great cauſe of fear, the Ramans 
not being formerly acquainted with that manner of Militia. ' In ſo much danger 
therefore,” when the whole Reſt was at Stake, to preſume too much upon dies 
ſelf, and upon ones proper Forces, and to dream onely of Glory, when they were 
to have been more ſollicitous of Safety, hath the appearance rather of Rafhnefs, 
ten of mature and wiſe Counſel, And why ſhould the Romans promiſe ſo much 
unto themfelves againſt Pyrr hus, as to deſpiſe the Carthaginians help, being 3s 
then accuſtomed tõ fight with the Tarentini, a weak Nation, given over to de- 
lights, of which they were reprehended by Pyrrhus himſelf; and being now to 
5 with true Souldiers, expert in all ſort of ſufferings, and all military 'Diſci- 
pline, in the recent Wars made by Furt ha in Macedonia, And when nothin 


. 


elſe, but eden Fortune (which in matter ö War is To uncertain) ſhould have” 
ptoved averſe unto them in any thing, to whom could they afterwards have had 
recourſe for ſuccour, having deſpiſed fo great helps, readily ſent by ſo great 2 
Popper, of ſo great eſteem and Authority, 2s was then the Commonizealth of 
z õĩê[ͤůöũ «è , oy, =} 
Tet on che othet fide, it may ſeem no ways to agree wich the Romans Greatneſs * 


and Generoſity, to confeſs rhemſelves fo terrified by Fyyrbus his Forces, as that 

they needed Foreign help to defend rhemfſelves. The Romans might have had 
Peacꝭ from Pyrrhus, who when he came into rah, ſent his Ambaſſadors to Rome, 
— informing the Senate by them, that le was tome to compoſe the Difference be- 

tween them and the Tarentini, with whom, if the Romans would have Peace, 

he proffered them the like - To which, anſwer was made, That the Common- 

wealth of Rome had not choſen, him for theit Arbitrator, neither did they fear his 

enmity; therefore let him firſt return to his own Kingdom, and then, as a Friend 

ro the Commonwealth he might treat of Peace, and ſhould be willingly liſtened 


ö 7 


unto. 2 as 

But the City of Rome did already begin t 
weilth'of Carthage, 

with tire Kingdomnbf 


ant. They likewiſe thought they 
having valiant and well difcipl 

no doubt of Victory in tut 

of Chance in War. They « 

be increaſed by Foreigners, and 
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thewn by Souldiets of one and the ſame Dominion- Therefore was it that tlie 
Romans did ſundry other times refuſe. foreign aid; as particularly; in the War a- 
gainſt Antiechus, when refufing aſſiſtance ſent unto them by other Kings of . 
frica, they with their own few, but valiant Souldiers, routed Antiochut his nume 
rous Army, made up of many ſeveral Nations. Such reſpe&ts as theſe might hare 
been liable to conſideration, even when their Faith and Friendſhip,” who were 10 
have lent aſſiſtance, had been for certain to be credited; but who could ſecure the 
Romans, who having already extended their Dominions far into Italy, could not 
grow much greater without injuring Nations further off: from being jealous of 
the Carthaginiaus, who were antient and powerful Lords in A ffrica, and in Spain, 
and polſeſled of the greateſt part of Sicily; and as there were none who could more 


hinder the increaſe of their Greatneſs then the Cartbaginians, ſo was it neceſſary 
that they being apprehended for ſuch by the Romans, ſnhould likewiſe fear 
them for the preſervation of their own quiet and ſecurity. And what charity is 
this, might thoſe wile and ancient Senators of Rome ſay, which hath moved thel 

Affricans to be ſo careful of us, as without any obligation of Confederacy, and 


proceeded not 
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verſe Forture to give over the Affairs of Ita, and fall upon ſomething 5 5, 
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1d he been ſo ſtrong in Men and Forces, as it ſeems men thought he was, he would J 
= have ſent his cr Cineas to ſeek friendſhip with the Senate and people of 
Rome, and to endeavour that by words which he might eaſily have obtained ” 


: 


force, which was, to grant peace to the Tarentines his Confederates. ET TY 

—Romeching like Mei may believe was ſaid by that Appius, a Senator of ex be 

rienced wiſdom; who was imploy ed in anſwering Pyrrhwe his Ambaſſador, and in 
readily accepting the intimated War. And whoſoever ſhall duly confider theſe ſo 


many and ſo ſprightly reaſons which they had to diſmiſs the Carthaginian affiſtanee, 


muſt needs be perſwaded that it did agree with the Roman wiſdom and generoſity. 
Yet he who will ground his judgment aright, and juſtly weigh what the Carthagini- : 
ans did, muſt reflect upon divers reſpects, by which ſuch actions are uſually govern · 
ed. If then the advantage of the buſineſs be only conſidered, it will appear to con- 
fiſt well with what the Carthapinians did then adviſe upon: For, to hazard thoſe few 
Forces which they ſent to affiſt the Romans, tended towards the preſervation of 
theit own State from Pyrrbus his incurſion; and it appeared rational enough, that 
the war made againſt him by the Roman forces, joined with thoſe of the Cartha- 
ginians, might draw on to a length of time: For it was believed by the reſolution 
which Fyrrbus took when he went from his Kingdom, that he ſhould not have ſo 
ſoon given over his attempt; and the Carthaginians being with a conſiderable 
ſtrength in the Roman Armies; might at their pleaſures, and in divers manners haye | 
ſo prolonged the War, and ſpun it out into ſuch a length, as they might have ſo BF | 
— weakened both their Forces, as they needed not for a long time to fear either ore | wy 
rhaus or the Romans. But in the Romans reſolutions to refuſe the Carthaginia 
ſuccor, the magnanimity of their minds is chiefly to be praifed : : For the War was 
not ſlighted by thoſe who refuſed to make Peace with their Enemies,” and to accept 
of affiſtance from their Friends; but full of dampers, which if they ſhould be able 
to overcome, they thought it would be an action of great worth, but of greater 
difficulty. But this reſolution, out of the aforeſaid reaſons, made not ſo much for 
their advantage for the preſent, as for the future. And it was known, that Fabritis 
his generoſity in preſerving Pyrrhus his life (though his Enemy) from the Tres- - 
_chery of other men, made no leſs for the overcoming of Pyrrhus, then did the mili- 
tary diſcipline of Valerius Corvinus, and the Ran Armies which fought againſt 
him. Wherefore he ſent Cine to Rome to grant liberty to ſuch priſoner as he had 
taken, and to deſire peace with the Romans, being moved thereunto rather b 
that noble act, then by any loſs he had received in the conflict. And it may be be- 
lieved, that it was this which made him reſolve to forego Itah the ſooner, and leave 


the Roman affairs quiet. 


Vet ſuch a Conſideration may appear to be very weak, being compared to the 
advantage which might thereby have been gotten: For it had regard to things of 
uncertainty, and to dangers far off; whereas the Carthaginians help might have 


made for the good of preſentaffairs. Wherefore the Romans might be herein con- 
vinced; it it were not to be ſaid, that the defire of Glory was ſo great in them, as 


0 
Y 


aiming only and chiefly thereat, they put on their reſolutions with ſuch fervor, as 
; | they did not only exceed all others, but even themſelves. They thought they _ 
I | ſhould make their condition the worſe by accepting of Forein aſſiſtance, whatſoever 


ſhould befall chem: For if they ſhould overcome Pyrrhas, aſſiſted with the Car- 
 thaginians, the military valor would be much leſſened, which otherwiſe did belong 
2 * an undercaking, and to the ſo great hazard which they ran; but if they 
ſhould be overcome, their ſhame would be increaſed; the Roman Forces, though 
aſhſted by ſo greata ſtrength of Foreiners not being able to reſiſt Pyrrbhus his Army. 
They might likewiſe peradventure doubt, leſt by repoſing ſome part of their hopes 
vpon Forein ad, they might make their own Senators les fervent and ſollicitous in 


providipg 
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| Which of the iwo famous Roman Commanders, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, or P. Sefpio fæfrieguns, Frog hi vor of advantage 
to the Commonwealth of Rome in mana Tap their War, 
\Abius Maximus, and P. Scipio Afritanus, deſcended from-noble Roman 
Families, and 3 parts, did flodriſh ade Fg 
which happening to be at the time when the Commonwealth of Rome Was 
much moteſted by the Carthaginian Forees, they had occaſion ſhew 
— their valor in the behalf of their Country, and to purchaſe much glory 
to themſelves. They had alike zeal to the common gaad 3 their love to their 
Country, their ſtrength of mind, and knowledg of Military affairs was alike i 
but they differed in opinion concerning the management of the- War, and 
different was the occaſion which they har in exerciſing it. Great was the ſervice 
which the City of Rome received from theſe two; buethey differed much in their 
ways and ends, Fabius led the Armies throngh italy againſt Hannibal, for the ſafety 
of the City of Rome : Scipis fought in C4ftiva againſt the ſame Hannibal, for the 
glory and grandezza of Rome, being already freed from ſo many dangers of the Car» 
thaginian — The former brought ſuccor and help in a very ſeaſonable time to 
the affairs of Nome when they were much diſtreſſed, and mind up che tottering 
fortune of the Commonwealth: The latter, by diſcomfiting many of the Cartha- 
ginian Commanders, and even Hannibai himſelf, did not only put his Roinans. in 
perpetual ſafety from the Carthaginian forces and ſtratagems wherewith they had 
been ſo long moleſted, but brought whole Africa under their Obedience. Fabius 
preſerved 1tsly from the ſlavery of Forein Nations, into which ſhe had 6 0 
fallen, had ir not been for his actions and advices, Hannibal baving already poſſeſt 
hicmſelt of all the chief Cities: Bur gcipio did much enlarge the Roman C onHe5, 
and made the Africans confeſs they were overcome by Italian valor, and ſubmit 
their necks to the yoke of the Roman Empire. Thele excellent Commanders 
ſhewed great worth; and great experience in military affairs by theſe their ackionz. 
each of them uſing therein their proper qualities aud endowments: Fon, 2 0 
bs conſtantie, 
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—-"Rancy/ orav ty. followed late taken reſolutions, but ſuch as were ſecure. 
be e ome things according to the greatneſs of his conception, did wil- 
ingly imbrace new Enterpriſes, nothing that was glorious ſeemed hard to him. 
Fabins feared Hannibal out of wiſdom, not out of any cowardly mind; Scipio de- 
ſpiſed him, confiding in himſelf and in the valor of his Army. Wherefore Fabizs 
thought he had ended the buſineſs, if Hannibal being reduced to much hardſhip, 
ſhould be forced to forgo Itahj But Scipio as if he had been ſure of Victory, re- 
fuſing all offers of Agreement how advantageous ſoever, made by the Cart haginians, 
would hazard the day in that famous place of Zams, where the height of Empire 
was to be decided between two powerful Nations. And truly it ſeems, that it was 
Romes good Fortune, which made theſe two lo excellent men be at this time Co- 
etaneans, though with different thoughts applied to the Safety and Glory of chat 
Commonwealth: For the one, with much patience overcoming the bitterneſs f 
Fortune, and the Inſolency of the Enemy, freed: her from ſo many dangers into 
which ſhe was faln: the other, finding the Commonwealth already reſtored, 
and knowing how to make better uſe of his good fortune then Hannibal, did by 
his noble dating add greater ſplendor, and glory to her. 
But here it may be worthy conſideration, which of theſe two may be thought 
to have done things which were better, and of more uſe for the Commonwealth. 
Fabius his actions tended to the ſafety of his Country, when ſhe was reduced in- 
to great danger, and put a period to her ffoubles more by good Counſel, then by . 
many Forces : But the African propoſed unto himſelf the increaſe of Glory, and 
of Empire of the City of Rome. Wherefore not ſatisfied with what he had ſuc- 
cesfully done in Spain, he reſolved to pals into Africa, where refuſing: all condi- 
tions of Peace, he would needs joyn battel with Hannibal, wherein his proſpe- 
rity continuing, he won a great and glorious Victory. On the one fide then, Fa- 
bius deſerts appear to be very great, he having preſerved the City when it was ina 


deſperate condition, ſo by ſaving it from the utmoſt of dangers, he made himſelf 
a ſharer of that praiſe which is given to the firſt Founders of Cities: And certainly 
ſuch was Hannibals fortune at that time, the worth and reputation of his Army © 


m 
ſuch, as all Force indeavoured againſt him, would have proved not onely vain by 
prejudicial; and his being judged by the Senate and People of Rome to be a Com- 
mander fit to cope with Hannibal, and onely fit to ſuppreſs his Forces, even then 
when Scipio that valiant and famous Captain, did live and flouriſh, ſhews that Fa- 
bius worth was ſo highly eſteemed, as itwas not to be exceeded. And this is af. 


terwards confirmed by the grave teſtimony of Paulus Æmilius, famous among the 
moſt celebrated Romans; who being, as Conſul, to go into the Camp againſt Han- 
nibal, highly extolling things formerly done by Fabius, whilſt he was DiRator 
ſaid that he would rather be praiſed in matters of War by him alone, then do chings 
which might differ from his actions, though they pleaſed all the 


; ; . a people of Rome 
therein, Fabins was ind eed excellently well advised in all he did; for he was no 
leſs valiant in withſtanding the Enemy in Battle, 


and in correcting th b 
raſhneſs of Qinutius, Maſter of the Cavalry, who had moans Eero 
trary to his opinion begun the Skirmiſh, then he was formerly. wiſe in foreſeeing _ 
the danger, and in endeavouring to keep it off. His conſtancy. of mind in adyer- — 
ſity witneſſed his no want of Courage, but out of abundance of Wiſdom he ſhun- 
ned the hazard of giving Battel. Wherefore after the diſcomſeiture at Canna. no 
man was more conſtanr, and read | 10 


| then he to take a reſo] tion. Ir i | | 
-- ſaid, that in the dejection of fouls relolution. It is therefore 


and confuſion of all things. N hat 
recourſe to his Counſel, as to an Ora on of all things, the Citizens had 


f cle: And the comparing the ai | 
in what concerned the adminiſtration of War agai EN LR n 


ainſt Hannibal, made Fabius his 
worth appear the more; for before he took por him the DiRarorſbip, the Con- . 
N e ful 
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ful - Flaminivs was routed at the Lake Thraſymenus, and when he laid down the 
Dictatorſnip; Terentius taking other courſes, then did Fabius, gave occaſion for 
that famous and grievous overthrow which the Romans received at the Battel of 
Canne ; whereby it may be known, that wife Commanders ( juſt like ander- 
ſtanding Phyũtians when they meet wich weak bodies, do oſtentimes make uſe l. 
ther to preſcribe quiet and good government, free from all diſorder, then Phy. 


ſick) when they know the Forces of the Commonwealth tobe but weak, as were 
thoſe of the Romans at that time, ought alſo to free the State from great and em 


. * 
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nent dangers, by temporia ing, nd by proceeding leaſurely with all advantage, then 


by uſing Force of Arms and hazarding a Battel. Which made Hennibal lay, 
Thar he feared Fabius his fearſulneſs more, then the daring of the other Zomgn 
Captains: And finding all his Deſigus at other times fruſtrated by Fabius, he 
affirmed that the Ramius had alſo their Hannibal. Nor = his cunning be in- 
deed overcome otherwiſe then by cunning, and by knowing how to make 15 of fit · 
ting occaſions, and how to bereave- the Enemy of the like, which indeed was pe- 
Culiar to Fabin. e F 5 
It may morcover be ſaid for Fabias, and in praiſe of his advice, that as no 
humane Act on is more ſubject to divers unexpected Accidents, then in Battle, 
wherein great Effects are often produced from very ſmall Accidents, fo cannot a 
Commander attribute at any time ſo. much praiſe nato himſelf in. Victories, bu 
chat good Fortune will challenge a great ſhare therein: Wherefore it is numberec 
amongſt the chief qualities which are to be deſired in him ho would prove a good 
Commander, that he be fortune. Beſides, no Victory is ever won by meer 
fighting, without much blood, and much loſs of ones own men; ſo as to over- 
come an enemy by ſuch means as Fabius knew how to do, and without expoſing 
himſelf to the danger of a ſet Battle, to overthrow an Enemies Army by reduce- 
ing it to great hardſhips, is a thing of more rare vertue, and which makes the 
Commander more praiſe-worthy. By theſe cunnings were Hannibals cunning 
deluded, by theſe was his fierceneſs tamed, and the reputation won from hint. 4 
and from his Army, which he had won in Battel, by having ſo often worſted and 
overthrown the Romans. So as it may be ſaid, that Fabius conquered Hannibal 
a Conqueror; but that Scipis overcame him when he was already conquered, 
For Fabius had to do wih him, when he was in 7taly with a puiſſant Arn 5 


and in the height of his greateſt proſpetitty; Bat Scipio made not trial of hi 
Forces againſt thoſe of Eannibal, till-he, was returned to Africa, with his Army 
bearen and waſted by ſufferings,” and whea by the uſya{change of humage Affairs 
the ſtate of things between the Carthaginians and: Romans was ſuthigiemtly altered. 
Whereforc Hannibal who had formerly endeavoured noching mare theg to fight his 
Enemies in a pitch'd field, -whenche as teturned to Africa, pęrſwaded the Lore 5 
thaginians to Peace, and propoſed all conditons of Agteement to Scipio, (0 to 
ſhun joyning Bartel wich him; in which as it he had fogerold his own misfortunes, 
he loſt the temnatit ot his Army which he had brought from Ira. 7 
-.: Wherefore ſtiould it not then be thought, that it was harder for, Fab;us Bak 5 


* 


the courſe of Hannibals Victories, then it was for ſci is toſidercame him in Battel, 
when the Ca thugini uns were at their greateſt loſs, and cala ly? Nap, it was ob- 

jectedl to Scipio, when he endeavoured to lead his Army into Africa, that he did ĩt 
ro ſhun encountting with Fi annib al in Italy. It is a very common, but a. very 
true ſaying, © + Ne | II el fo 


Non minor eſt virtus quam querere, paria tueri. 
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Fabius preſerved the Glory, Reputation and ſtare of the Commonwealth, which 
his Anceſtors had won, Stipis increaſed them. So as had ĩt not been for Fabius, th 
Name, at leaſt the Fame w; Rome had been almoft loft: But ſhe had onely been leſs 
glorious without Scipis. 1 ag On 


* 
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5 3 RRR 
on the contrary; who will confider Scipio's great actions, how can he judge him 
to Sing ow other Roman Commander whatſoever, either for glory or de- 
deſert; ſince he may be ſaid to have been che firſt who opened the way unto the 
Romans of conquering the whole World, as they did in a ſhort time:? For by his 
means Africa was conquered, and .a curb put to the greateſt and moſt powerful 
Enemies that ever the Romans had; ſo as none ever after durſt withſtand the Ro- 
man greatneſs by force, or did diſdain to humble and ſubmit themſelves to their 
owerful and fortunate of all other Nations 


knowing chat the 1 could not keep quiet at home, but muſt be 
t 


But if Fabius be to be eſteemed, becauſe he in a ſhort time freed the Romans 
from the danger of the Carthaginians; what muſt we ſay of Scipia, who did for 
BÜ“ ver ſecure chem from theſe their Enemies, bercaving them of their Land- Forces 


by taking the Flower of their men away from them in Battel; and the like of their 
Maritime ſtrength, having by agreement forced them to burn all their Ships? 
Which won him ſo great reſpect from all perſons, as at his return from Africa people 
ran from all parts, only that they might ſee him. To ſay truth, what can be ſaid of 
Fafa, fave that he did not loſe: But in Scipie's Victories, what can be deſired to 
make them greater or mote glorious ? In the ſpace of forty five days he raiſed a 
ywerful Army; and followed by more Voluntiers for the fame of his worth, then 
emed Soldiers wich him by Decree. of Senate, he marched into Africa: 
He conquered People and Cities, that were enemies to the name of Raman; he 
overcame Aſdrubal and Hauno, two famous Carthaginian Commanders; he diſ- 
comfited Hannibals Army, and ending the War with the overthrow of the Enemy, 
he returned time enough to Leme to lay down his Magiſtracie. Hannibal being 
withdrawn from the walls of Rome, and kept at gaze by Fabius his cunning, ſtayed 
in Iraly, expecting ſuccor from Africa, to renew the War with greater Force; 
Scipio's advice and actions were only able to draw him out of Italy; ſo as carrying + 
the War cl{where, at the ſame time he freed his own home from the troubles and 
danger thereof; He who ſhould have asked Fabius, what the figns were, what the 
fruits of h's Victories ; what could he have ſnewnu? No Enemies taken, no Cities 
Won, no Gold nor Silver brought into the Comon-Exchequer. But many things 
prove the glory and deſerts of Scipio: So many Priſoners taken, amongſt which 
 Syphax, the great and famous King of Numidia; ſo many Cities ſubjugated in 
Africa, and in Spain; the annual Tribute:impoſed upon the Carthaginians - the 
rich Pillage brought Kume from the Enemy. © 2 
What is there cheat like, not to name equal, between theſe two, which may 
make them contend for military glory: But certainly it may be affirmed for truth, © 
that the one and the other of them are come to the height of glory, though they 
took ſeveral ways to arrive at it: Tor each of them ſhewed wiſdom and valor in 
their action, becoming adviſed Stateſmen, and great Commanders. Divers acci- 
Cents concurred in their ſeyeral act ons, which perſwaded them to proceed after a 
differing manner: For Fabius being to withſtand Hannibals violence, who being 
already advanced into the very bowels of-1taly, and being drawn veryneer to Rowe 
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bet had filled all mags wich fear 77 not think it fitting in this confuſion of 
affairs to hazard all the fortune of the Commonwealth i l of battel: For t be 
neerneſs and power of the Enemy did not allow time to recruit Zin] ſtop the courſe 
of Hannibals ViAories, ia caſe that Army wherein the chief hopes of Rewer wel. 
fare did conſiſt, ſhould have been beaten... 
But Scipio having to do with the fame Hannibal, when he 2nd ang 
were in Africa, and neer the City of Carthage, Knew that if any 
ſhould befall him, he ſhould only loſe thoſe men that were with hind kh 
might eaſily be recovered, the condition being conſidered wherein the — 
wealth then was: And it being his fortune to overcome Hannibal; he feduced the 
affairs of the Cart haginians” (hom he had worſted in divers other bartels) to'th 
utmoſt of dangers: Wherefore by the victory he got great rewatds for himſel 
great glory, and increaſed the Empire of his Commonwealth. Scipio had alſo other 
reaſons which perſwaded him to fight; his being in a forrin Country, his keeping 
ol the Enemy from recruiting after their late loſſes, and he being yo lay 
down his command] ſo as to ſpin out the War in length, was to deptive him of his 
conceived hopes of victory, and to leſſen what he had already done. Scipis there= 
5 had as much reaſon to engage in battel, as Fabins nn ha to refuſe 
ghtin 
| This is confirmed by the ſeveral mays of proceeding of the fame Henna, an 
excellent Commander; who at firſt, hen he was in Italy, defired nothing more 
ten to come to a pitch dbarrel, out of the aforeſaid reaſons reer 


rule, That thoſe things — tobe voided Stich — the Buenwz 
ſpects being different, that which makes for the one, muſt needs b 


|. other. It muſt afterwards be conſidered, that if N pleaſed; . be was 


made Dictator, after the unfottunate Figh t at the mine Loke; to lead that 
Army into Africa which was deſtined rde laßety of the very City of Reme, it 
mult "hve been expoſed to apparent dangers of the Enemies vicorions-Forces, 
© with uncertain hope of ſucceſs in Africa; nor wonld this diverfion/h4ve been then 
peradventure ⁊ ſufficient means to have freed it from danger, as it did afrerwards 
when Scipio counſel was followed in an opportune time, when after divers bad 
ſucceſſes both in Spain and Africa, Hannibal was ſent for back to any Wer 
weakned affairs of his Commonweslch. -} 
He therefore who will go about to imitate the ations of theſe 1 too Captains, if 
he will reap good thereby, muſt firſt very well conſider | every particular of thoſe 
things which he goes about, and therein accommodate himſelf. either b 
battel, and haſting on to he end of the enterpriſe with ſudden and reſolute 
or elle muſt hataſs and overcome the Enemy by drawing things out to a 9s 
and by reducing him to many inconveniencies. He alſo who will adviſe mY 
3 ng the aſſaulting of another mans Country, to keep hisown from danger, ot 
who willelſe make = bis own affairs only by way of defence, muſt have divers 
reſpects in ant which lead to the knowledg what in hiscaſe i is fitreſt tobe 
done; and by ſo doing he may hope for the good ſucceſs which theſe two famous 
Roman Commanders had. Bar howſoever, though their affairs fall out leſs up 
ſperouſly, he will win the praiſe of being either a wiſe and cireumſpect, or 
valiant and bold Commander; as befell Scipio and Fabius, becauſe each of ctr 
knew how to manage the War ſo, as the condition of Times, the quality of their 
own and of their Enemies Forces, the diverſity of the Place, and other ref pects and 
' accidents, Which in ſuch caſes to ä our r actions, did adviſe them 


to do. | | 
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herber ar being to be made 7 the Romans, Hannibals Counſel 
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"way good ta carry it into Ita 


Anibal, a cried up Carthaginian Captain, intending to wage War 
with the Romans, reſolyed: to lead the Army wich he had already 
raiſed in Spain into Italy by land, paſſing firſt over the Pyrentan 
Mountains, and then over the Alps, that he might approach as near wm 
z he could to the City of Rowe, the Seat of the Empire. This is 3 
thought by all men to bea bold and generous advice, but it is much doubted 
wb ther it were advantagious for the Carthaginians, and for Hannibals own de- 2 
Ggns. He thought, that being to quell the Romes Power, he muſt ſhake it in thoſe == 
parts where It had taken deepeſt root: That the Romans would be furniſhed with mn 
Soldiers; Vidtugls, Moneys, and all things elſe from Italy, wherewich they were wont 
to maintain War againſt ſeveral Nations, and to encreaſe their own Glory and 
Empire: thc whilſt they were Maſter of this, they could not be much prejudiced 
by any thing that could — agua (ten in other paris: That uſually his 
" advantage was very great who afſaultedꝰ anocher at his own door, becauſe he keeps 


b 
5 
l 
the perils and greateſt loſſes ot War far from him He increaſeth courage in his own n 6 
inen, and rakes in from the Enemy, ànd makes the way more eafic to Victory, 6 
not onely by F orves bur by Reputation, and alſo by the fear which he infuſeth in- = 
to the Enemy: bi the farther off the Wir is carried, and the nearer the Enemy Wn N 
is aſſaulted in theEenreahd pery heart of his State, the more are ſach advantages | 
gott If the Rani, who \ycre alwaies wont to moleſt other mens Affairs, ſhould Wn 
de forced to fight within heir own Conifines, and were to wage War, not to in- ] 
large their Doniinions;” buvtodefend rhemſelyes and what they held deereſt, they | 
would prove leſsthen-rhemfelves, becauſe their courage would fail them, and rhe | 
pplendor of the Rozen name would be obſcuted, which did ſo much help to the , 
atchieving of: their ee eee ee Roman. knowing by experience the 1 
diſadvanrapaof:muking Want home, and open enmity being profeſſed between 
them and Phillip King of Macedon, fearing leaſt the Carthaginlas War being | 
endedg he would affinlt Irah, as Hannibal had done but a littſè before, would be { 
dhe firſt who-thogke'pabs with their Army into Greece, and carry the greateſt *' 
poubꝭe nid danger oſ Mur into the States of others. But the longer and more dif- 
the waywas for Hannibal to conduct his Cart haginiuss into Italy, fo much b 
gteatet Honat wenld he win when he ſhould: have overcome theſe difficulties: 
Thar without great conſtancy and worth in the Comminder and Soldiers, ſo f 
hard n Enterprife could not have been undertaken, ſuch cragey mountainos f 


bens paſled lover, aud their way be made by the Sword amidſt an Enem es 


} 
af 11 Ca Gd Cho JEET e | 3 ' { 
Io rhis was added, that there were many in Italy, who were not pleaſed with. ; 
the Romans Empire, bywhoſe Colonies ſent by them . into other peoples Couu- 
ries, ibeydurte robbed votonelyof heir Goods bur of their Liberty: That the a 
fame given out that Hannibal would free theſe from the Roman ſlavery, and the 8 
whole world from the fear of their ambition and power, might alienate the minds of : 
wat were Neighbors-tothe'Rowans, and recbncile them ſo much the more to 
8 Hannibal did'likewiſe conſider, as he whoſe intention it was not to make 
 Inrodes into the Roman Territories, to make a ſore and long War with them; 
| | that 
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that there were many inche c FRE inn — were ot wdlpleikd 5 with 
this enterpriſe, - ſome being moved bai of the cry Faction, others by 
envy to his glory, and others by zel they bore to iheir Conuiries quiet. Fin if 
he ſhould be with his Army in ome neighbonng Country, and rirät 3 min. 
ſhould be but weaklyinvaded, and not ſoundly: fer/ upon, p in tikolibood® _ 
full out he ſhould be ſent for home, and Peace de concluded. He Care ke 

Jeſt his Army, which was — of divets Nations, ben his Soldiers out 
find themſelves near their own houſes, they might the more exfily disbund. Be- 
ing therefore onely intent to come with his Forces into Itah, he would (ſhoniall 
occafions of trying his men againſt the Romans: in a:piech'd Field, when r 
Scipio went to encounter him ar the Banks of K f. Moreovet i it Mouid 
not ſatisfie the hizh and magnanimous end which de nd pteſxt nnto himtelf, Uf 
freeing Carthage, his Country, from the Tribute to the which the was made lia- 
ble by the Romans, to moleſt them in any part farther from the State, hut he miſt 
march againſt the very City of Rome, rhe Seat of the Empire, do lay, ur ar leaft 
to weaken much their power. Other imaller things might have pron (ory |, 
trouble to the Roman:, and have retarded their gteumeſs; but in the ſame dan- 
ger and uncertainty of War, whereby ſhe had provoked fo powerful anriarbys 
gainſt her, the reward, and the benefit were not equal in rad the caſes. Very 
great and difficult undoubredly was ſach an _ mo bur befiming —— 


who, as it was aid, had through the — 
ſelf to imitate the deeds of . bad eat 3 the: Renu 
not out of any hatred he bore them. but for the 20 'of Bales Svas what 
would have infuſed fear into another, did ſet hu mind the more oh. fire. He 
thought likewiſe by force of neccſliry to infult into his Soldiert that —— 
conſtancy of mind, which was as an excellent vertue in himſ — 
be enforced, all occaſion of fl ght being taken away, do p * 
ty in their Swords. This moſt expert Commander knew —— 5 bie. 
Forces did exceed, and there wichal he would rate wal of theit worth W bete; 
fore paſſing with his Army ſafe over the -Mouataits, he forefaiv: he ſhbud Had 
large Plains in Italy, — he might figin the Ane apbn great-advan« 
der, his Army abounding in Horſe, and the Torn bebe nee 
th. 
| 7 en as tbis counſel was taken by Bansibal wich teaſbn, tif his Win be 
particularly conſidered , it may be ud, chat he wa very fnœceſsſul thtrrin ? for 
the firſt time that he had to do wich the Roman Armies in Inh, abe Ai 
mies of two Conſuls were joyned together againſt him, that wchieh vg dſtuſent 
againſt him into Franct, and that which was deſtined co encœuntdt him rn he 
ſhould have deſoended tile Mountaint, he came off with fuch victory as he gur R 
into great terror, both for that the City was not wont workin; — ſuch bad new 
_ from their Captains, as alſo for having ſo powerful, aui ſoviftorivis u crem a 
-nighat hand. But what can be added to the victoxies gottenat the Lake 
menus and at Caan, (places made famous for'rfie calamirics. wich . 
ſuffered there) to make his glory greater? and che god thereof wis zuſwerable 
to the greatneſs; ſor thoſe of the Empire rebelling crys where, e ee 
the Romans diſtreſſed fortune, to Hawnibels favor and nee, be ſoot 
himſelf Maſter of almoſt all Italy, „and put the very City ot R to greatUan 
ger and confuſions. So as.it was — — his noble e e begor fach xdTper 
effects, or elſe it was thereby accompanied. - Wr Ts 
Yet there wanted not other reaſons, and reſpeRs; which-mia ated: Mieses 
advice of leading his Atmy into fraly appear leſs uſeſul, and/lefs any errhy 
501 it 111 ſaid, that if he had paſſed 57 wo with amen all the 
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ginian Forces, bringing along with him Veteran Soldiers, and the greateſt ſtrength 
of the Carthaginian Empire, he ought to have conſidered, that andertakinges 
make War againſt the Romans, 2 warlike, powerful, and fortunate Nation, the 
Corthaginian State was not likely to keep unmoleſted by their Forces; Reaſon not 
permitring it to be believed, that they who formerly, not provoked by any injuries, 
but rather excited by a deſire of Government, had happily waged war with the 
Commonwealth of Carthage, would now ſtand only ſpectators of their own miſery. 
and repulſers of offence, but that they would rather endeavour to carry that fire 
which was kindled in their own houſes, either into Africa or Spain, to keep the 
Carthaginian Forces from ſuccouring that part where their own danger was in- 
creaſed. And ſo did the effect enſue; for the Romans having firſt aſſaulted Spajy, 
and after Africa, and finding them both but badly provided of Garriſons fitting to 
withſtand ſo potent an Enemy, they reduced the firſt under the obedience of their 
Commonwealth, driving all the Carthaginians from thence, and did put the other 
into ſo great contuſion, as little more then the bare name of a Republick remained 
to the very City of Carthage. But how could Hannibal hope to tarry long in Italy, 
and tobe able to receive ſuch ſuccors and ſupplies as he muſt of neceflity ſtand in 
need of: The way was ſhut. up by Land by the craggy mountains, and by the 
Enemy. ; and the Sea was leſs open to them, the Romans not being only maſters of 
the Sea, but of Navigation; for their Fleet was greater then that of the Carthe- | 
giniant : whence it was, that the ſuccor-came neither time endugh to Hin BE. 
Tot. bi to proſeame bis Victories; neither when it was ſent, could it come ſife to 
hitn; his brother A ſdrubal, who conducted it, being cut in pieces, together with 
all his men by the Conſul Claudius. lar 5 5 
Out of theſe reſpects it may be thought, that it had been better and ſafer for 
Hannibal to have commenced the War againſt the Romans in 3 icily or Sardinia. 
The pretence of raking up Arms againſt the Romans, for the recovery of ſuch things 
as were granted out of great neceſſity to them by his Commonwealth, was more 
juſt, ' Wherefore he might have beihought himſelf of not provoking the disfavor 
both of God and man againſt him; as it appeared on the contrary, that his breach 
of Articles, and his too bold deſign of driving the Romans out of Italy, their own 
proper ſear and dominion, made all things prove creſs unto him. The buſineſs 
would likewiſe have proved more opportune and cafic, by reaſen of the ill ſatif- 
faction which the people of thoſe Iſlands received from the Romans power, which 
occaſioned in them a great mind to rebel, as was afierwards found. The Carthagi- 
nin Commonwealth was ſtrong enough by Sea; and though Fortune had not 
been propitious to them in tf eir Naval conflict with the Romans, yet was their 
experience in Maritime affairs greater; and the City was then ſo well provided of 
Shipping, as we read that they were above five hundred Ships which they were 
forced to burn by command from Scipio, after Hannibal Rout in Africa. It Har- 
xibal. uud then have put his Army into theſe Bottoms, and have turned with 
powerful Forces upon Sicily and Sardinia, and being allo aſſiſted with the Peoples 
inclination, he could not almoſt have doubted to have reduced them in à ſmall 
time under the Carthaginian power. And having won theſe Iſlands, what way 
would he have made for the enterpriſe of Italy.? He might have made uſe of th 
fituation, and of his Feet, to have kept the Sea open to himſelf, and block'd up to 
the Romans whereaz 3 contrary, it happened otherwiſe; for the Cartha⸗ 
ginan Fleet being very weak, the greater part whereof were imployed in other 


ea 
places, it was overcome by the Romans, their N avigation and Succor was hindred. 
and final all Hannibals deſigns were fruſtrated. But the advantage which 1 

bal might have reaped by ſuch an enterpriſe, and by the getting of Sicely, may eaſily; 


be known by what Scipio got, who being to paſs with his Army into Africa putting 
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in at S rih, he thereby got great alſiftance-and ccommodation. And the Conhs: 


ginians themſelvcs were aware, that the War ought to have been handled thus: 
For after the death of Hiere, Lord ot Syracnſa; they ſent their Fleet to regain Sicily; 
but the counſel was too late and unopportunely taken; fot Fortune beginning now 
again to ſmile upon the Romans, and the enterpriſe being underraken with but weak 
Forces, they did little elſe but raiſe Tumults, with more of lo to thoſe that had 
rebelled againſt the Romans, then any advantage to the Curtbaginiant. It ſeems 
likewiſe that Hannibal, when he firſt endeavoured to joyn in kague with Philip 
King of Macedon, whole ſtrength by Sea was very great, and his Icaloufies of 'the 
Romans likewiſe very great, as alſo his defire to ſecure himſelf therefrom, had laid 
a better foundation for his deſigns, and might have had better ſucceſs in his ef- 
deavours againſt the Romans; which becauſe out of vainglorious ambition he would 
eccelerate, he oveithrew them. LE bbs LE INS 
Let us then bound Hannibals praiſes within ſtrairer precincts, though his fame 
ſound very gloriouſly in the memory of all Ages, for the greatneſs of his attempts, 
and his ſucceſs therein at firſt; ſince that advantage ceaſetu which might firſt have 
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and command of her Farces. But when he met with Fabias,'Marcellus,"or Scipio, 
the face of affairs alteted. And, yet Hannibal ought to haue believed he ſhould hs 
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Sele 7 | F 5 ade by 2 little Roman 
| wou! bs of ſtorm City of Reme. 
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| chough- many of che chief Cities of Italy fell into his hands, this happen- 
e a. of Victories which he had won; which working upon 
many people who did accommodate themſelves to rhe Victor: fortune, they give 
themſclves willingly over to the Certhaginiays and rebelled againſt the vanquiſh- _ 
ed Romans, But to beſicge Cities required time, and time afforded means to le 
Rowans, who were at their own homes, to recruit their Forces, and reduced 
Hannibal, Who was a ſtranger, into many inconveniencies and neceſſities. Inſo= 
much as it.iSatt rmed by Writers, that when Hannibal had the means of fighting 


— 


afforded him (which he ſo much deſired, but had little teaſon to hope for) by 
ferenti the Conſuls raſbneg, who was afterwards routed and overcome; bis 
affairs were reduced to ſo great and deſperate ſtraits, as manifeſt figns of revoltin 
over to the enemies Camp were diſcovered, and in himſelf a mind to fave himſ 
by flying away into Africa by Sea. 5 5 
But let us take the end of War into conſideration, which we vill be better able to 
judge by, then by its beginning: And though it is uſually aid, that Event is the 
foals Schoolmaſter, yet it often falls out, that things are known by the event, which 
would never bave been fotmerly thought upon; and the beſt inſtruction is that 
which is lezxntby experience. Hanribul, after having with various and uncertain | 
ſaccels, but with yery:;great and certain dangers, oftentimes tried the event of ſun- 
dry Battels;with the Romans, was conſtramed, not ſo much out of obedience to 
——-the Garthqginian Sema, as out of neceſſity to forgo In, and to lead the re- 
mainder ot his Army, awbicti was dready very much leſſened; back into Africa, to 
relieve the City of Catthagt,. which was by Sine reduced into great danger ; and 
with his like former boldneſs, though not witß the like proſperous ſucceſs, come 
to a day of Battel wich is enemy: Wherein his Army being overthrown, and with 
that Army, which was qheiftfrength of the Empire, all hopes loſt of ever being able 
to make head againſt ithe Remanr, the War was finally ended upon new conditi- 
ons, and by the agreement, but; in effect by the ultimate ruine of the Carthaginian 
rommonwealth : And together with rhe loſs of ber Liberty, ſhe was bereft of 
All ber quaritime, Forort . for amongſt other-grievous-conditions, ſhe was injoyned 
to burn all her Ships, whereof ſne had great ſtore; ſo deſirous were the Romans 
to keep her from attempting any novelty. 1k 5 
But ho can we pals over theſe greut actions, without reflecting upon the wonder- 
ful varistionof humabe affairs; and without murvelling at the ſeveral fortunes of 
theſe two powerful Nadons ? Fot the Cerrhaginians having as Conquerors over- 
run all ZH, and betefr the Romans of almoſt all their Forces, when it ſeemed as 
if their Commonwealth, following this her miraculous proſperity, was in à ſhort. 
ume do maunt to a ſupreme. greatneſs of Monarchy, they fell from theſe high 
hopes mtg thb cxtretie hi miſtry, being bereft not onl; 


who could long reſiſt them. 4 MW 
tem who had co 5 i 
ſo miraculous div 8 


aac 


powerful Com no nealhs, then 5 — 0 FM 

hence it roſe, chat every Citizen being among the R- implo 
Militia, they had greater ſtore Ra Commanders. and, Sgldiers, . 59 
they were oftentimes worſted by; Hannibal, 1h 
muſter other Armies, and get new Forces: Which the Cars 
do; who having had a notable rout at 24 1 
able to rally again, becauſe they hadno of ers $ 
on conduct 5 "On. 1 for __ event 
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Y th aginians having —— che power of the e Faction, tra 
E If Ars PR En TIES) 
ö was for merly upon Hannibal. the Facher to this 8 and offer un pon s 12 1 
| hal, and his brother Ad] Yhen 4 ee lan in Hal, I dbe gon. 
flict which he had with Claadiau, and when Hannibal che Son was aba 
his former good Fortune, and by che reputatiog he bad formerly gotten; add 
Commonwealth being alſo wonted to make uſe of mercinary Sguldiers; 
of antient Soldiers being loſt in the Battel of Ze, . dect 
their own Citizens, nor withſtand the blow of ſo dire 3 
| ſuch like things may be argued, concerning this. great 
theſe important ſucceſſes of War; but rather Our Qs F 
däemonſtration.  Yer-thele: yery;confiderations, maple 
in hard and difficult reſolutions, to 0 foreſee Wk 699 i 
e "_— Princes. ein U. 
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ol ainſt tht Curchaginiins, „ inte Sicily n Spain, andi into 


8 acedonia and. Greece, a King Philly + SiG Han- 
/nibal ge War ith then in a. 8 
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8 en FT: wats wade by 92 3 irigac 8 
or tfoubleſom, tren kat which they made with the Carthdginians, 

ſpecially when. their! Commander WRREN "flouriſh ; q fram 
ce ck Ny noble matter of 1 
ers c 8 ered, Whilſt Band s in Italy, which 

T 7 Fourtes years,the Romans made War notwithſtanding 

in other Con fan FS1cily, Spain and Africa apainſt the ſame Cart haginias ; 
and 2gginſt Philly: R N in Greece, But as Wee — them 
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ol no 8 him who conſiders, and doth well weigh this their proceed. 
ing. One would think, that the Romans being ſet upon at home by ſo powerful” 
Enemies, as it was - ry that their whole Forces were not able to refiſt.ſhould nk 
have reſolved by dividing the ſame Forces to make their defence weaker, fince the! 
main of all their affairs depended upon the ſucceſs of the r Armies againſt Hannibal, 
ho can it be thought a good advice, to hazard with part of their Forces the whole 
Fortune of their Commonwealth? A thing which when forced by neceſſity, ig . 
thought a great misfortune to the State Wherein it happens. And when ahh 
Id be loſt, as it was in great danger to be whilſt Hannibal was there with à pu- 
iſfant Army, to what purpoſe could any acquiſition ſerye which ſhould be made in 
Spain or elſwhere, which mult of neceſſity fall of it ſelf? And with what courage 
could the Romans fight in Forein parts, when their own Country was waſted 
with War, their houſes, wealth, and all that they had expoſed to utmoſt danger? 
So as whilſt fighting againſt Hannibal, and all their minds being inflamed, not 
only out of a military obligation, and out of charity to their Country, but out of 
the natural and powerful love which every man bears to his own affairs, one mas 
ſtood for many: So when abroad, the unquietneſs and doubt of mind keeping them 
afflicted and in jealouſie; by reaſon of the dubious caſe wherein they left whatſoever 
was moſt dear unto them, would not permit many to ſtand in fight for one. Who 
can praiſe the ſuffering of danger to increaſe at home, out of hopes of purchaſing 
——Abtoad ? Had the Tan, Armies been in another Country, and imployed about Wil 
other affairs, reaſon would have adviſed them to have ſent for them back into hah,” 
when they ſaw ſo powerful an Enemy upon their backs. For, Yi anita fortior,. 
Force when united is ſtronger, and better able to keep what is harmful afar off l 
Thus we ſee it falls out by vertue of mother Nature, in our bodies; when the Heart 
is ill at eaſe, all the ſpirits of the body flock thither to defend it, as the moſt noble 
part, and whereupon life it ſelf depends. „ 9 
Hannibal was a powerful Enemy, formidable for his excellent worth and mili- 
tary diſcipline, and for the many Forces which he brought with him; and more- 
over 1taly vas as it were unarmed at this time, and wanted her valianteſt Command: i 
ers, and beſt Soldiers. What could the Carthaginians have more deſired for Han- 
nibals proſperity, then to ſee the two Scipio s, G neus and Pablius, on whom only 
the welfare of the Commonwealth, now ſo much in danger, did reſt, ſent into parts 
afar off, ſo as they could not, in her very greateſt extremity, return to ſuccor her © 
If Hannibal had had a mind to have left Italy, was not this parting of the Roman 
Forces, and the want of their beſt Commanders, a powerful reaſon to make him 
ſtay e And what advice was it to provoke other Princes and People to enmity, as * 
muſt needs be done by ſending Forces to moleſt Spais, whilſt the Commonwealth © 
was in ſuch trouble and danger, as ſhe ought to haye made friends on all fides* * 
By which they incenſed that Nation, and drew other African Princes upon their 
backs, who were Friends and Confederates with the Carthaginians. And. the in- 
creaſing power of the Romans being formerly apprehended by other People and 
Princes, the condition of thoſe times ſhould have rather adviſed them to have 
cloaked ſuch thoughts, and not to draw hatred and envy upon them: For every 
one muſt needs hold, that if the Romans, being in ſach calamity and danger, would 
vex other Countries with war, no Province would have been free from their Forces 


when they ſhould have been rid of Hannibsl, Which made the Rom ans cauſe*- 


worſe, and Hannibals better, with thoſe in Italy, who did not much affect the fo 
much greatneſs of the Commonwealth; and much ma itt forein Nations. 


Wherefore the French, who firſt oppoſed Hannibal whel 
for thele reſpects favor his brother 4ſ«rubal afterwands, VION | 


1 


through theis Country nay, many of them joined i th ire 
the Cart haginian Colors: in Italy, to maintain the War , uh cher „Ich rn < 
did not know themſelves to be {ufhcjently able to withſtand Ent : 
where they had all conveniences, andi he being bene wanted d ll 3 


only come by them by force; what reaſon could perſwade araiy War 
in Spainat the ſame time? which: War muſt be ———— © to them m as 

advantageous and convenient for their Enemies; both for thit thut Pr ovintew 2 
at their devotion, for the nc erneſs of the City of Carthage, and for the atem. 
modat ion the Sea afforded them, in -farniſhing them with all things neceſſaryito” © 


make War; which certa nly may be done better and more commodiouſly 4 at ont. | 2 


Thus the Cimbiians, after having given many defeats to the Romans in Gale 
were by them overcome in Italy. War is likewiſe made at home with less dat er; 
out of the eaſineſs of recruiting an Army, when Battels prove unfortunate. Thus 
the Romans being oft-times worſted by Hannibal, did maintain and raiſe up theirabs 
ject fo:tune: And the Venetians being aſſaulted at their own homes by-thoſe of 
Genoa, by reaſon of the commodity they had of ee all their Forces together, 
did not only wi hſtand, but did overthrow the Aſſ: alants, who were gotten ev rewins ! 
to their Waſhes, and were ſetled in the Qity of Chioggia. 22 7 f i 
But if we will then conſider the particular condition wherein the deere 
d⁊t chat time, we ſhall find all their affairs in great diſorder, and ſu 
them rather to leſſen. then to inereãſe new Expences, by undert ing new Wars: 
I be publick Treaſury was ſufficienty decreaſed by loſs 2 the Asen K 1 
many places which Hannibal was poſſeſt of: in: Italy; for that what they mern 
ſters of in Sardinia, was to ceaſe payinguſual andi great contributions —— | 
people who were ſubject to the Romans, were ſo much W cantinual >: 
Was, as they were hardly able to maintain tho few. Soldiers which they tiadeifec 
of for their own defence, not in à caſe to furniſh other 3 nes 48 
Writers affirm. Others add, that the affairs of the Romans weregrownito py 
a ſtrair, by maintaining ſo many Axmies ſa : atime in ſeveral C 3 
the Scipio 5 writing to the Senate, hat. they c ould ng longer made Soldier: 
-who were grown needlul of all —— was fan to beg altifrom 
thoſe who had gained much in former ꝛimes by publick Imp to provide 
out of private purſes for the paying add' — t 
much charity to their. Country, whichwas brou | 
all of ill advice. and hut little wiſdom in thoſe 
The Romans affairs were ſo bond ins 
cuſtom. of the ye a 
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thetwo Seipio's; and the reſt that were at war in . and in Spain, ba ben | 
— who if the City of ſhould be loſt, muſt be made a prey unto. 
the enemy f The v — ot of ſach a Victory being Cifficient 80 wakes nake* 
all dat he Romans in ſo long procels of time had taken from the Eating inians:. __ 
retarn to their former * | 

"On os other fide, if ſo many Commanders and Roman Soldiers, waſted „ 
wars ſo far off. had been all joyned together in rah, bow could aunibal have ſo 
withſtood ſo great a power? The firſt onſet of t Carthaginian Army was gre . 12 - 
vrhen it advanced ſo far, as the fottune of the Romans began to give back, ol. the: 

Romans to confeſs themſelves overcome, having had many great rotits. But den 
Fortune began to face about, and the worth of the Carthaginian Soldiers begin . 

ro flag, who weredeboiſhed wich the delights of Cn, (which was the cuſe why | 
— tarried long in Italy without doing any thing of note\reaſon tells us that it 
he had been aſſailed > ſo way Roman Commanders and Soldiers, he muſt have 
been forced to have left Iva. And he being gone,and the danger removed do a für- 
ther diſtance from home, the Rowans having a valiant, and an expert Militias, and 
having won great reputation by this Victory, the other enterpriſes which they. 
ſhould have afterwards have undertaken either againſt others, or againſt the Cars 
thaginians themſelves at their own homes, would have proved more eaſie, an 
more certain: And experience proves clearly , that the Affairs of Ita would WR 

bare given the Law to all other proceedings ; and that upon the ſüccefs thereof Wa. 
the whole War did depend; for the Romans could never drive the Carthaginiens 
totally out of Sp, till the rout given to Q ſarabal, Brother to Hannibal, by the 
Conſul Claudia, by which the power arid fortune of the Carthaginians aoving 45 
in Itah, they fared alike in Spain. 

But the War undertaken by che Romans, -apainſt rhilip King of Macedon, . 
the fame time when 114/y was all on fire with the Carthag nian War, may per- 
adventure be thought a buſineſs of greater 1mportance. For PhJlip was a great Prince; 
and might — have troubled the Romans affairs, by reaſon ot the neighborhood 
of Greece, whoſe people were his friends — And though Philip had 
ſhewel himſelf not to be very well affecled to the Commomvealth of Rome, ſince he 
had firſt ſent his Ambaſſadors to Hannibal, to treat — joyning with him in confede- 
racy 3gainſt ehe Romans,and badafterwards (er u talen the ( itics of 4pols- 
nia, and oriro that he mighth 765 it was — rrunity to of- 
ſend ide Romans; yet the preſent condition of Aﬀeairs'ſeemed rather to 2dviſe 
them, to diſſemble their injuries and ſuſpitions, chen by animportunely reveng- 
oem — other, put their affairs in greater danger, i 

o certain and open Enemy; whos 3s yet concealed and doubtful.” And time 
might have opened che way ti to them to have made him their friend, and to have 
brought him into their parts; which it was formerly known he had mind enough 
unte of himſelf, but being put in fear and jealouſie of his own affairs by Hannibal 
ex pro Jiny, hewss diverted from it. And counſels which bring certain 
els with them, ought not to be undertaken out of hope of evading another 
er which is further off, and uncertain, when he who uſeth it is in ſo weak and 
lungerdus 2 condition, as the addition of 2 new incotivenience how little ſo- 
euer is ſufficient to tuine him f and this was the condition of the affars of Rome 
th time. Vet it may be ſaid that the very Authority of the Rems name 
wa a thing of great moment, and fo mucr the greater as the event approved 4d of + 
theit counſel, For Hanvibal could not haut been drawn, our of Ways bur by | 
A 3 | 
troubling theaffairs — Africa, and by putting the Cane 
luard and d 4s they had endeavored to put the Roi n 
— chat Hannibal — ſach conſtancy, an and Woch! 


eo 


merous an Army. conſiſti 

Fortune (according as is uſdaliyiſa .voldngls, their. chiaf hopes of 
overcoming him lay in making mt be d ſuffering his Army to 
moulder away cho pſhips. eee 6 vat ing, uſed by 1 
Maximus had ſaved, and reſtored the AOMMONWEALN, WIA tere in 
on of other Commanders, by banarding ther 

bad alwoſt — — on 

t Forces Weriion, a8 
an h For 1 P07 many br eps fr | N 3 Armi 
into Italy, as the Scipio s did defeat. in g 

Italy, as chere could have been no eſc: 

vice es followed by zhe Venetians, 

— — — inthe on awe ng a 


1 io 5p, in, ; ge FOUgNT not win K. 
| a — of Gngular — 2 'valors d e 
Commanders and A xmies, might more ſecurely mae * — their worch 2 
fortune, in Wars made out of Nah, 2 they bad o „ fer when they 
had any loſs abroad, they loft nothing but 
berefc them of; but if they ſhauld 5 — 


juſt as it befel them in Spin. Whereſare it being: 2 demie — 


fight jn Ih, it proved the better advice to temporize with Henajbal in It 
and st the fame time to fight with Cg Aſdenbel, and other: Carthaginian 
Commanders in Sicily, and in-Spain. - S0a54be loſſes in Itaiy were gecompenſed 
by acqu ſitions made in Sp, the which of all other:Coumerics, . was chat. 
| was reduced into a Province, and did much inlarte the Confines of the Kowny | 
| Empire, — — ar ages _— he Kew. 
i the Romans neglecting t t had not provided fox che affairs of gie 4 
vi bal might eaſily have been I the Caxthagini« 
an;, where wich do reinforce: his Army: Soo as n part ef Itah ſhould h yeb nr 
free from his forces; who 00 uccored, could notwithſtanding keep. - 
his Army ſo long together, and — man ons they therefore 
rhou zhe they had dope enoogh, in cure arubal, 2 Captain of gy * 
rity and valor, ſo as he ati ( —— n was) pe 1 anen 
Army into Italy, to joyn wich fanmilal, as he — the Scipie's death, and 
after — many of the Spaniſh Cities, the Carthaginians being moves 
to do their urmoſt,»fince they had loſt Syracuſe and Capua. which were both of 
them falg into the Romans power. So as no aſſiſtance being given unto Mauni- 
bal, all at e labor was loſt which he had ſo many years undergone in Itay. Oache 
conttary, the Romans perſevering in their firſt opinion, when the two c pt 
were dead, ſent Pablias Scipis into Spain to keep A ſdrubal from making his yaſlage 
diverting the Forces which were to paſs over wich him into Ita, by keeping the 
Carthaginians moleſted at home: I: follows not therefore a general rule, that 
what was good for q ol che enemies, muſt be hurtful for the other; oa were 
good for the Car s to wage War by nah, far from their oꝝ n homes, this ves 


(#4) 


tht the Konni had meats Wmaineain Wat abroad. 11"? + '") on 
This very ſame thing: for the ſame reſpeAts diverily confidered, 'ought ed 


inſtructed the Roman Cothitianders andi Senators in the Carthagini an war; to Wi 


that they were tiot to ſufferltheit Eneinies to reſt quiet at home: ſo is free freut 


thoughts of defending themſelves, they might the better tum all. Meir Forets up] 


Hal, and the very City bf Rome. And if they had taken that teſbſurion at firſt) 


which they did afterwards bye advice of Publins 


ing of Africs; took the fine of Afntan) to wage War with the Carch 
neerer eit dn home, They might petallventure have freed fru ſooner from 


'Scipis, (who from the 


ſo mary robes and dae which doe underene e ene lonk abode? 


But it may be moreover ſaid, that maay other thiags did force, ot at leaſt Perſwade 


© + 


— {inians with thoſe vay!F6rebe unc were deſtined for Italy to telieve Fanal, 


ſo as it beboved the Rotnans to march with their Armies'thither;not only to man- 
effri-and defend that Tfland; *which was of ſueh impotemee tothe Commonwealth, 
but for that they therein defended thewelfare of Italy by keeping ſo many Warri- 
ers afar off, who if they were ſtee, were ready to aſſaalt her: Andrh | 


ig not been hindred by the Romans, that great and famous City would have faln 
into the power of the Carthaginians, to the great prejudice of the Romans, who for 
the ſame reaſon (being aſſiſt 


_ Wir, juiging that if the Garti 
be A ſtep to pals into Italy. But this would have been the mote incommodious ar: 
tit time, for that by resſon of the ſo many places wllich Hanpibal-had taken in 
nah, they miglit have bed a more eaſie and ſecure receptacle there, Moreover, the 
Romans were invited to make War with the Carthaginians in 34, and to divert 


cheir Forces; by reaſon that they underſtood how chat Province as bar ill ſatisfied . 


with the*Carthaginian government, and that it was well inclined to the Romans; 


wich did much acilirate thoſe enterpriſes which were boldly undertaken, and tor- 


War with'the'CatchWmikns 


the'Romans to undertake theſe Wars. Sardinia Was firſt aſſaulted by the Carthi! . A 


DR Nass Kagerer © 2 - 


wel to aſſat is advice proved 
very fortunate; ſor em Fabia gave ſo notable Rout to the Carthaginians in 
Sardinia, a8 they loſt about Forty thouſand of their, Soldiers. The death of Hier 
the Tytant of Sraciſa, occaſioned the War. made in giciiy, and the great com- 
motions of that Iſtand, by which it was domprehended, that if theſe their deſiens 


by the Mamertines) undertook the firſt Carthaginian 
ginians ſhould be abſolute Maſteis of pg. 5 
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tußateſy atchieved. The City of Saguntum was allo the firſt riſe of theſe Wars in 
3 uin; which they thought it did not become the generoſity of 1 : 
de pomer of the Carthaginians, ſo as/uponany other good ſucceſs, they mighe | 
{emto hàve loſt the chief cauſe in this conteſt : Neither did they notwithſtanding 
— xx ques till after — 9 years War in Spain, when the: other affairs of Rome 

egan to prbſper very much; as it the City which was the beginning of ſo many 
Wars, had been reſerved to be the end — e 3 we nes. 


. 
— 
Ws ; 
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- Theſe and other ſuch like reaſons may be alleadged for the War "undertaken us 


gainſt the Carthaginians ; but that which they made againſt hi mow N 
be cauſed uche by neceſſity chen choice: For philip for bib pare, beg ales by 
reſolved to foilow Hannibals fortune, and expecting large recog 


1 12 fy = 1 1 | "OS 4 , 
Ambaſſadors ſeveral times formerly to him, to conc'ude a confederacie with him: 


y here- 


already 
dence, had ſent his 


”* , puſh, © | hoy 
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3 the Romans thinking it better to prevent Bnetyp then 

them prevented, fell ſuddenly upon him with Fats — * 

to ſuppreſs him; though they id not wholly cffe&rheic defigny:Bhext 

their War ind him altecwards ! in _— incited : the © 

thewſelyes, Sete wuſt eicher fal into Philly hands, whereby the 

People that were Enemies to the Romans, 2 — ery formid chem - 

ſelxes, would. be greatly. increaſed; ot elſe. —— bt have recourſe lil 

of King Attalus, nas the Grecians bad alteady protaſied page wr arr > 
muſt ſuffer the neighborhood of — King; who was Abd . 

Aſa; and might at anothet time trouble the affairs pf Rem. | 

the Romans was always ſuch, as not being caſt dourm by any udvetſitya t | 

ſeemed ſo much 0 apprebend preſent dangers, but that —— — o D 

| which-might;eoſye, and in time grow. greater. And this pe e W that 

which did prove the Romans power and: worth more ien any thing olle z ſince, 

| when 2s they were as yet but maſters of a ſmall Statey und that their affaus were re- 

duced into great difficuliies, both by their ſo many bad ſuoceſſes imtbattel age 
Hannibal, and by the riſings of their Friends and Confederates; yer ＋ ſolw 
to maintain War at one and the ſame time in four ſeveral C oun wit ri 


el, ticih, Spain and Greece; and they were able to manage 


9 7 go leſs vſeful then „ nan For he who. — overcome — 
* Romans in any one place, could not quite to ſubdue them" fince they hack 
| other Armies and valiant Commanders who might make gooditherr: = 
_ malten up nm 775 n 1 e N 
So as things formetly alleadged for arguments to aſperſe this their ceſs utt 
may peradventure be allowed of in ſuch States, and amongſt ſucli Princes, whe 
there is not that worth, diſcipline, or power r 
them, or ſuch as they, they are of no force;- and vety ence,” by the ifs wt | 


 thake Wars, ſeemz to. OY and Se of the Goal * "which —_ 
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* Wheibi ibe deft ruGtion of ce was the We FL ih, rise 7 
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A Anlage, a loro and 3 G9 bord bor the 9 the bad 1 
Aſrica and pain. and for being long Rival in glory wih the b 
wealth of Rome, being at laſt to yield either to the great worth or happy 
Igenius of the Romans, was not notwithſtanding made tributary tO: Rome; 
but was burnt and deſtroyed even to the ground. The Carthaginiat 
were oft times overcome! in battel by the Romans, and had ſedere Laws impoſed 
upon them, yer were thoſe undaunted fierce minds never well quell'd, but be- 
ginning to heighten their hopes and augment their Forces, after the ſecond Carthas 
ginian war, they molefted thoſe that were friends ro the Romans; and contrary to 
their Articles, began to fail-upon' tt e Sea with Men of War. Theſe things being 
- therefore treated of in the Senate of Rome, cauſed variety of opinions: Some were 
for the total ruining of the City of Carthage, ſince otherwiſe the:Commonwealth 


of Rome could not be free from their injuries and moleſtations x” and Cate was very - +. 


ue of this opinion ho bringing ſome freſh'Figs * were Py in wo] 
ewe 


/ 


(46). 
ſhewed what dangers they were ahrays ſubje&-unto by reaſon of their Enenies 
neigborhood. 
others endeavoring the contr , fought to prove that totally to extinguiſh 
_ 80 ere" and' Scipio Nef, a man of great au- 
ri averſe to this reſolution, being thereunto moved : & he fich 
ity: to the conquered enemy, but for the advantage of his own 
tizens, wha when they ſhould be free from * fear of — Ca ian E 

nts de Ideen So as it was the common ſaying, an 

dee e deſtructionof the Carthaginians would haſten on che e 45 
Romer And Bale in the beginning of his Hiſoay of Catiliues Conſpiracy, de. 
ſcribing the abuſive cuſtoms AC City of Rowe ar that time, nt to be of 
opinion, that the — of . did more harm to the Commonwoalch, 
by introducing idlenels and pleaſure, chen the keeping of ber fl and: in 
arms, would have done. Yet. there were other conſiderations which di 


live 
this opinion, ſhewing That it was not peace and idleneſs, but the continually being 


verſt in Arm: and War, which was the true cauſe of the Civil diſcords,” and 
of Government in Rome. This it was which fomented ambition in the Citizens, 
this it was that did too immenſely increaſe their power. Finally, it was this that di- 
vided the City, and through diſcord brought it to utter ruine. And bow cn 
it be ſaid that the City of Rame was ruined by Peace ſince ſhe never taſted thereof? 

Inſomuch as for the ſpace of Sir hundred eighty ſive years, that famous Temple 


and hue in timeof: Peace, was onely twice ſeen to be ſhuez once in'the-Conſulſhip 
of Titus Manlivs, after the end of the firſt Carthaginian War, and once more in 
Angoſtes his time, after the Naval Vidory over Mark Aby. Thus were the 
Romans, and chiefly the moſt valiant amongſt them, great enemies to Neace; not ſo 
— — —— — to the Publick Empire, as to encreaſe 
theix e glory nd pouge;T one War was made to beger another, no time 
being ever to be found in the City was to injoy, honeſt and civil leaſure. And 
Provinces, and the authority of adminiſtring War, was oft times confirmed to 
thoſe who commanded their Armies, who either deſt;ed to continue in their com- 
mand, or occaſion requiring it to be ſo, that they might put an end the Wars be: 


un: As it fell opt inthe ſecony |Carthaginian War; where the time of tarrying in 
that Province, andthe coatutng of his commu was prolonged to the Co 
Scipio, who waged Warin Spain, to the end that he might finiſt what he. had 


ain Hannibal in Teal 
done contrary to the rule of Law, 


begun 
he like was done to Fabss in the Wars which he made 
and upon other occaſions; a thing which 


maugh it made ſomewhat for ihe Publick advantage at the preſent, yet was it 
cauſe of great - diſorders afterwards. Thus Marins whilſt he was abroad in the 
—— War, was created Conſul, and made chief Commander 


Cimbrians, t though be not in his abſence, and in time of cont 
been choſen to that Cæſar, after 


five years, when he — to 

cont Ld: unto him for five: years 

_ accuſtomed1o rule, he aske 
inthe wires $: 

eſire, 


— 4 to have 
having commanded the Roman Armies 
wage War in France, had his place-of command 
1765 er; and not herewichal content, but being 
leave of the Senate to keep abroad, and to continue 
which when the Senate would not give way unto, they too late op» 
be being grown ſo powerful, by reaſon of his continuation: in 
= command, as he valued not the Senates Authority, nor the being decla- 
red an enemy ta the Commonwealth. But if we will conſider the beginning ol 
Civil Diſcords, how, and where the ſiding began, which inſected the minds of the 
Citizens with pelliferous oonuption, we ſhall find chat chis 3 not in time 


of 
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of Peite in Cities, or by reaſon of Civil Affairs; but i 
Weapons, and when the Commonwealth abel - 
rin being crank with che defire nin, of Genin 


To more gre 
che 2 firſt with! Inver ys, 2 — — 1 


the Magiſtracy and — of the war be coaferted and reſul ved pore in * 
he an the Conſulſhip, and Proconſulſnip againſt uitbridates. I . 
tod at chis mans greatneſs, by — his aut nds 

Saldiers, they mightily encreaſed 354 power;: who was an 1 
rill at laſt they came to taking up Arms and ſhedding of civil blood. 
knows not that Ca ſar, moved thereunto more e of mon um 
then out of bis alliance with Marias, raiſed and mainraitied his In Romes 
and that his power encreaſed got in Peace, and in the Mirket- place, but in Wag and 
in the Camp? So for the ſame teaſon for which Sylla — before, it 
behoved the Senate to confer more greaineſs upon Pompey then became the -condi- 
tion of civil Government; ſo as ths whole City was divided; aden a eee, 
by which, though taken up, and made uſe of oof 1 ocrafionof 


wounded, which ſtood in — midſt berween 
being taken , her throat 8 


proſperous ſucceſſes of w 
proud, could not — ˖ 
And it is ſaic of ca ſar, that h — 
had got . in the War, ſo to make them confer placesof Mag 
ſuthas were bis friends, and partial to m. Our:of theſe reſpects the wiſe Legif 
gut intending to lay the foundation of u Ig latting Gorerm in 
Sports, * he introduced exerciſes; to the end that the Citizens 
nught be able to defend theit Country ; yet he ordered the Cicy 6, 28 it could not 
much increaſe its power by any F War. But che Commonwealthof , 
not being ordered for peas," could never find out, nor enjoy x perceful cotidi. 
on. . N 
How iv it then jven our, that Peace an deset wasthe riss of «cen 
How ſtould ſhe belecve that her Arms Mod remain id | 
whole world for her enemy, ac Maries ſuid co ithridates, 
cieve Law. from the Ror ns, ouſt mike 
So 2s che 2 which pls 


y to! 
ſee med — + hat © 0 2 tod 
they ES 
ing not onely with great Hu 
dors, bur given n — of ihtir e 
ſtore of Arms, to ſccute the Roman: 
truly the geltrüctton of that woble C 


thoſe very enemies with whom chey had Ces. naling k 
all Parts or Tribucory, or Confederate to * Senate and 
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no teaſon at all why the torbear the rooting out of theſe the Romans *_ 
RE eſe hey ſhould be undone with idleneſs, and that civil di. 
cords ſhould thereupon enſue. How many years were there between the ſecond and 
third Carthaginian war ? and yet when was the Commonwealth of Rome free from 

oreign war, though theſe her Enemies did not appear 10 be ſo © The laſt Cartha- 

nian war being barely endedidid not they wage war in Spain with the Numantiuer 
2 the ſpace of fourteen years? And yet in theſc times the bounds of the Roman 


Empire may be ſaid to have been very narrow, in reſpect of what they were after. 
wares.” France, which then was Miſtreſs of more Provinces then now ſhe is, was 
not as yer ſubdued; nay, the difficulty and length of that War bringing along wich 
it the prorogation ol Command, ſince Ceſar commanded the Armies for ten years 
together, did much increaſe thoſe diſorders which did at laſt prove the ruine of the 
Commonwealth. But how much did Pompey enlarge the bounds of the Roman 
Empire in 4ſi f over how many conquered Kings and Provinces did he triumphe 


Armenia, Cappadocia, Media, Iberia, Syria, Arabia, Phenicia, and other Nations 2 


were reduced under the Romans power by this fole Commander. It will ſeetn 


ſtrange, and yet it is related by authentical Writers, that nine hundred Cities were 
made ſubject and tributary to the Roman Empire by Pompey, and almoſt as many 
more by Ceſar And he who will conſider it well, ſhall find that the Roman 
Commanders did flouriſh moſt, and were moſt. cryed up, aſter the deſtruction of 
Cartlugt. kame wanted then neither means nor will to exerciſe her Arms: not to 


acquiſition, at leaſt for other weighty accidents; and if not for their ſtrength, yet 
for the wiſdom of the Enemy: [That of Ig anes, Mithridates + Fugarth 55 and ſo 
many others, where the then almoſt loſt name of the Garthraginiens did not concur. 
But if it had:proved tue; dat the Commonwealth of Rome, when Carthage 
ſhould be deſtroyed, ſhonld have remained in idleneſs, ſo harmful to her liberty, if 
r ako oxy which 
he feared would befall the Commonwealth, Cart hage was not only not. to have 
been undone, but her power ſhonld have been ſuffered to increaſe; for it is ſeen by 

but was rather that which did diyide them. Bat this peradventure might have been 
done by War wherein their on defence had · been only conceined, and the keep- 


ing at themſelves from danger: And yet ir is an abſurd:thing to ſay, tlut an Enemy 
muſt be preſerved, and men muſt be contiaualy in trouble and — War, — 
the conſervation of a City. But ſay, I beſeech you, was th:re not forty three years 
between the firſt and ſecond Carthaginian war? And yet though Rene was free 
mgangers,: and from being troubled by the Carthaginians, nay, for ſome yeats 

very here mare quiet then ſue ever was N apy other time, yet fell ſſie not upon 
hoſe great miſchieſs of civil contentions; which ſhe afterwards incurr d in the great⸗ 
eſt. heat of ber ſareſt Wars. This was ocgafioned, becauſe; the City was not as yet 
Srrupted, as it was afterwards: becauſe it ꝑręæw old, and becauſe there was not any 
what knew by cerecting her diſorders to uu her to her firſt principles. Wat 

danger can enſue unto, or can hatm the common. liberty — Citizens 
eithen in War or in Peace, whilſt 


18 $ | 


. the Laws are obſerved⸗ And when the | Laws are 

trampled unden foot, what State can be free from the ſnares of the Enemy? The 

Spartan Kings had. not ſupreme authority in; War 3 but War beng: governed by 

good Laws, co e Power intruſted in Citi: 

and temper, was never prejud icial: And behold an example thereof. On the one 

de, Ageſilany King ol Sparta, being Commander in chi ol the Army againſt Far- 
naw, and being ered Aſie 


OP 


Ke oa | ed. l with great hopes of ſignal victories; when be was 
called home by che Magiſtracie of the Ephori, readily obeyed, On the 0:her fide, 


Caſar, 


— * 


mention ſo many Wars, wien were all of them famous, if not for the greatneſs of 
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will ; contrary 
the a autnoricy 


| Caſer, being already returned inro 2 = the French Kah An, 
thereof, Cato 'rcoinſe of tro ying Cartbope i mig be chen hay 
of it (elf, but when the Romans, being ſafe for 5 Xl 
dition ee 3 
firma id quiet 1865 SU 2 Harte 
at the 


1 For 1915 


of . ſhould md ines the me os fre _— e Citizens 
of continual warfaring, as it took from them. F e occaling df; b 
did not ſo ʒ for the cauſe which produced and noni d 
not external. So as they were got. provoked, b to. Au be 
others; and when they fought. not for the welfare, they for the glory of is 
Empire: +. For all che Orders of that City conſiſt; mn of he exerciſe of the Mi: 
litia. But how could a City be long preſerved; eg wholly hent.upon 150 
things which were che means to bring hex to ber end e. hoy w. coul lathe enjoy true 
civil falicicy; if he knew not hf it ease ind did hot Nude ir, but did abbor that 
peace and quiet wh ch begeis ciyil felicity ? x] 3 
- Therefore if tbat Commonwealth had been rs inlt | ted; die Geher, aud 
that when Carthage was deſtroyed, ſhe had known (which he id 715 how to la 


down:Arms, <his had been the way to bring her to mach-g to the true 


and chief good of civil felicity, da to the ruine and perditio thereof. Sp 2 if Scip/ 
doubied that the pe Idleneſs into Rome might ing wi 124 55 e 
diſadvantage, it was ecauſe knowing 1 og na t rp 4 
ment, he feared not t at Id Ke which. che laying” ow to Gs 


duce, but that which is born, and doth increaſe wich 1 x corru : 
by-which contrary, but wholly peſtiferouz effects are begot en; as be 
ſome Citizens love pleaſures, and hate labor and toil; ane Giders | ſtrange! 
loxers of brawls and novelty. The 4 thenians endeavoriag to ban uſh ins le 
Idleneſs from out their City, committed the care thereof to, the c chief and molt 
vere Magiſtrate; called Areopagit, But t hat. true and ertnous Quiet, which 15 « 
poſed unto Toil, and. which as A ching to be = nk JUgnc, for in 


im en doch nouriſh tue der 


deltec of bee nocour of ambitign 
free the City (rom the tear of her powerful a 

wat not contrary to this. So 35 I may contlude 
of a ds bac weil 8 overament ob R 5 
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The Eighth DISC ow RSE, . 


* Rome conld us regain ber Liberty ofter the leah i 775 
us Czlar, as ſbe bad formerly done, "hy driving the Tarquins 


_ firſt out, and then Appius Claudius aud the other ber. 
-virt. 


Any 45 not without: eaſe wonder why the City of Rome, which 
after having droven the Tarquins out, who hadreigned for above 
Two hundred and forty years: And which having afterwards made 
Appiue Clandine, and the other Decemvirt lay down their Magi- 
ſtracy, who uſurped Tytanny, could put her ſelf into a free con- 
dition why I fay ſhe e could not do the like when Bram and Cafrius had ſlain u- 
appears they ought rather to have done ſdnow the people 
being more numerous and powerful, and the City in ſuch greatneſs, as the liberty, 
nay rather power which the Awad, bad in ordering that Common wealch, oughc to 
have been more eſteemed and held dear. To this may be added, that in the time 
Dan name of TIA Was not well known, much leſs was the g 
Fhereot ple Joyedz  Whe 4 good which they had not known 2 
been of leſs wer with them? An in the Govertirient of Kings be City 
zeen VR it ited the iniphe ran à hazard by . 
dernthent, iy 51 bot fot ly 4 And in the time of the 
Non avery weak condition; nor the 
Liberty, or co | that City berepwred a thing of ſuch moment asirbecame 
after ward by the wondetful felictry by which ſhe marched to the 1 of af 
Government of Ten, retained a certain ſhew of 
a Combnnteatch, aud many being therein intereſſed, the ſeemed to have 
thereby alſo a better ground for her ſubſiſtance, Whereas in Caſars time, he 
Tiles reduced che main 1 all nd into himſelf , and begun to accept of the 
nraned himſelt in that degree one - own Greatneſs 
Beat tht tine! and ef lo y by q 
men, his Principalit muff of Aeeekey be che weaker, and eafiti 
which when it ſhould fil, it ſeemed that the fotmer 
wealth faſt of 5 ſelf ip i 
caſſon of ſeeking into tlie x: 8 effects were ſeen to enſue, 1.2 
We wi wr confider 10 what the cutoras of the City of Rome werein 
tach of 1 times; and What effects were prevalent in the 
Not beiag acct omed to imbrace ſuch things ease but often fuch a 
by the Pinar affe tion are held to be fo. Whilſt the City was in an humble 
act on, and that het Citizeris were 1 gun to Dbe W 
5, kbefe was: 1 taking ſtudied ſt 
tle and little, and 40105 ſo 4 all otders; 28 it 


jonweatth to Tac ealenk, 2 wut th to rule her ſelſ, 
ing onde down cod not rike of This 
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wertiment of Common- 
"Theſe and ocher ſich like reaſons, afford e des .: | 


pted by an immode- | 


oples minds, mean 
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== the bog Sh os 1 ade Vi 
did not long after, Aume unto himſelf the chief 
So gteat was the dilbtder; and ſo little was 2 6 
nate eſteemed; , Bur kis Deſign, who plotred ty meh In 
ſheredthe better, for thit this [og which ws ft ent 


ceedin rich, did ſevetal wales chat de i pork 
as 5 been tlie hero apiſtrac 
them, or upon thelt Frietids and TY 'Neithe * 
from this contagion, but being long eultam 
command, but to depend upon t 0 
in the Armies, t ern by w 
faln, manifeſtly pry 


at firſt done with Pine 
and to defend Liberty ag een te 
peoples fayour, to the injiity 0 Midje deſerving C 
dice of Liberty. But in the esd 110 7. 
Arms in behalf of the Commdawenth, proved ry buttfeſotti, muck power 4 
thereby eticreafing iti Ode pcfticüär ern 155 A —— 5 An whom - 3 
Arnis were taken up. For © pm power and weall I 
to poſſels the foils of 
with greater anchiority,theti tas 
al things wefe put into great confu 
liant, bur thoſe who were moſt b Gl 
Content. Henee Es 
rry ( when his Advetfiry being ovetcodis, tie was bebe me fe 
255 Dice or o al thy Jhad often gott T- DG W & 75 fern te te 
their wicked act. us, the wealth © — s 
to cheſe end ſuch being y proſetibed 
rob of {bir Plates or of 
better things and mote 
monwealth; doe 0 g e 
that they == . Honors, and tam 
freely apo fie = are partial t6 them, 
heietie of Pow 
Hence then it ade thut Foote and Cuftas, th 
ſo backed , got met bot with tht dera appr 
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t ſe deo eto ree the! 
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defire inthe Soldiets £6) dicte the inf encies 
and by 4s: But wirr favour” cou l nd Can Ex 
diers, thlemſelves being contaminated, an tote defitous ko 
command i in one * erſort, htc they nike poiver i 
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to remit the Commonwealth into Liberty, whereby their uncurb d licentionſnes 
was to be corrected:? Therefore as ſoon as Of ve, the adopted ſon of Falias, 
and who afterwards took upon bim the name of octavius Ceſar; and of Auguſtaus, 
returned after. Cſar's death into 1taly, he was freely accepted by the Army, he 
being well beloved by the Soldiery, out of memory to Fulius Ceſar, and out of 
opes that if he ſhauld ſucceed bim in power, they might ſhare in zhe;ſame favors * - 
and priviledges. But Brutus and Caſrius were compell'd to athex together ſuffi- 
cient Forces to defend themſelves; to have recourſe for help to Foreig Princes, 
and with cheit Soldiers to fill: thoſe Armies, which were to defend the Liberty of 
Rome. So much were the Cuſtoms of the. City altered in thoſe; times, and thoſe 
enerous Roman ſpirits extinguiſhed, who for a long time had loved-the: name: 
Liberty more then any other thing, and then any other Nation. And though the 
fa committed by C ſars Murtherers was approved of by the Senate, yet chere 
were many chief men, and of great authority, who being Cæſars friends, and de- 
pending upon him, did much dereſt it; amongſt whom. were Marcus Antonius, 
and Lepidus, Cæſars intimate friends, who did apenly and powerfully, maintain, thac 
Braas and Caſsias were to be purſued by the publick Arms, as Enemies to the 
Commonwealth, and that Cg death ſhould be revenge. 
Ibis diverſity of inclination in the People; and in the Senate towards the former 
and theſe latter Vindicators of the Liberty of Rome, to boot with the diyerſity f 
Cuſtoms by which the City was ſwayed at theſe ſeveral times, were much fur; , 
thered by the differing, as of the perſons intereſſed : For the name of the 
T arquins was became hateful to all che common people of Rane, not only becaule 
Tone them always buſied in Woriap ter qwn grounds, but becanſe they were 
becorne hateful to all people by, xeaſon of. their haughty carriage; [O as they had no 
Fautors who did deſire or ende u then turn, to Rame, hut ſome! few young 
Noblemen who were well pleaſed wich that former Government, by reaſon of their 
intimacie.with the Kings ſons, which ſecured their inſolencies. But theſe were not 
of themlelves of any authority co diſturb thepeace and common liberty and thoſe 
in whom the publick authority did reſide, re {6 well diſpoſed towards the good 
of their Country, and ſo uncaptaminable by any other affeRion; as Brutus condem- 
ned two of his OY F. = death, becanſe they were of the number of thoſe who 


' had conſpired jn-favor of the Kings ſons. And in the time df the Decemyiri, Ap- 
pins was not held rake proud, but cruel 3 and yet not ſo really, but in appearance, 
which by the common people & hel 
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ſump:nous; and: coſtly Feaſts, and * GG and by etz — ec 
bis Tyranny upon tlie ſound foundation of anivertsFavcc,; and upon 
many partial Friends, vom he hat / nude greit, and by many inputs 
them faſt unto him, and intereſſech txenũ in his on grentneſs aac iþoy 
who will conſider cheſechings duly; maſt confeſs, that in Brtzud and Gau 
imention was more: ta be commended then che adti⸗ for theit 4 iger could bring 
no true ſyfety to the Commonwealtfi, as they rheniltlves on aware of by. 
flying from fa City, which'they ought ro dave ſunmoned 0 Liberty, e making 
themſelves the Heads of thoſe who ſhould riſe up in their bel — het | 
being inopportunely undertaken, miſs'd! of thar facees which'o might 
bave — = Ceſar might eaſily have loſt the Peoples f N either der 
that thinking himſelf ſufficiently ſetled in his Dominion, he mighcvalaeit- ſo much 
in the future; ox for that they Laing naturally given do love nige, might grow 
weary of his too great power, which was already begun to be. much ſuſpected by: 
his having accepted of the title of King, and of many other Homers which he had 
formerly refuſed: Things which made (the People aware of their rtror, im beiug 
too conformible to tlie will of one ſole Citizen, If fuck: an odcaſion had Deen 
waited for, he who ſhould have had a mind to have: reſtored the Aan gn | 
to her Liberty, might have. had ſome better foundations for the effocting of 
deſire. Andi it ſhall be objected, that the City could not thid / off the 2 — 
ſervitude after the death of Caligula and Nero, thoughthey were very vicious;' 
much deteſted by che Peo E it ma y be anſwwered, ——— i of = 
_ Emperors, and au — the Soldiers mere too ſtrongy confirmed, wholipur! 
Caligals and Nero, ee their ſutceſſors to not out of any defite 
teſtoring the Cicy to liberty, as Brutus and ceſnius had done, bur for that cheywere 
weary: of their Empire, and hoped to be . by thoſe who were 
chem cryed up for Emperors in place g thoſe that mere flan : dg nn 
The cauſe of ſuch diverſity of ſucceſs may like wiſe be known if we will conſider: 
ſome things more in general. Whilſt the City of Ras was im ſuch d condition by: 
reaſon of her: Laws e e as ſhe was of herfelf well given to Politick 
Sovernment, it was/imipall ible to introduce Tyra y 10: as/ ir.could be continued 
were: For the Body ofthe City not organi D became ſuch a Gopein- 
ment, whichis the Sol ofthe City, ich 2 Union could nas: be-ſecled there, 1a 
might aſſume vital Form!: And as it falls out in narurm affairs; every thing iguo 
wadeof every thing, but from this ox that other aſſigned matter, ſuch, or — if 
hing is particularly generated; anſwerable to the quality of the faid mitter, and co 
the vertue of the generating cauſa; ſo in our civil actions, every State cannot be 
faſhioned out of every State, but theſe things are likewiſe cetermined by a certain 
order; ſo as from Ariſtoctacie we pals into the power of a few, from thence 0 a 
Popular condition, and at laſt to Tyranny. 
| Yer are theſe Tranſitions very hard to be obſerved in the City of Rome; for 
that her Government was always mixt with divers ſpecies of Regiment: yet it 
may be ſeen how divers Patties ptevailed in divers Times, ſo as they came to col- _ 
ſtitute a different Form of Government. At the beginning Vertue was highly 
_ eſteemed, the greateſt Honors and chicteſt Places were conferr'd upon ſome few 
that were the moſt famous, and moſt vertyous Citizens, though the People had 
always a ſhare therein. But Ambition, and the deficc of Rule and Riches,. did 
afterwards mightily increaſe in the Nobility : who deceiving the Multitnde by 
ſeveral artifices, they reduced ſo much of the publick Anbar into them- 
ſelves, to maintain their private greatneſs, 2s the Laws havin their effica- - 
cie, and the choice of the Magiſtrates, -and the reſolution in 0 weighty and 


important afffirs, depending upon the will of ſome few powerful "a 
| | c 
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the AY whally loſt loſt the reſemblance that ſhe had of an Ariſtocratical S 


tate 
the form of being governed by a fe,w: And thoſe very Citizens, 2 
— . t preſerve. ol —j . elves, were forced to favor the mul. 
. 5 y fr unto them things that were both unworthy 
and unlawful. So thake men chat they . pet 
were forced to obey tbe baſe will ol we $ s, andofabjetandi p 
lun men, which reduced the Commonweilth at laſt toa baſe and cotrupt Popular 
State (though iu former times ihe peoples Authority was always great, hut berter 
moderated nobwithſtanding by the Laws and certain confiderations) from whence 
ir way. mare calle — tapals ta Tyranny, the Plotters uſing thoſe very 
means, which it hath been obſerved Caſar made uſe of, co uſurp unto himſelf dis 
— athe Come { 0 ber Ci ies, and ber times, 
en ſeen in other Citi at ot where 
the condition of Govergment hath g + pars 1 So Atem was 2 
e es overnment, and particularly to T 
Inſomuch 35 the wiſe Legillatar Saen, eee ee 
his death faw it hin fromthe ſtate wheteinto he had reduced ir,and tyranny 
in by Piſiſratcc : for the corruption which-was.amangft the Inhabnanrs, afforded 
matter and means. $0.20y oat who. had a mind to poſſeſs bimſeh of the Liberty 
theredb., And i is lkewiſa ſcen of Modern Commoowealths,, that thoſe wherein 
0 people have had much ambociey,, or rather licentiouſneſs, they haue not beem 
ig. 2 conſtant Government, free from Civil Seditions, andhave been - 
butſhane-llbed:. As the City of Florexce,. been tor the Baß. 
tionadovckid, it was cafier for themwho hada mind 10 ſuppreſs: 
of, and bam for him who defined 10 preſerve it. So as 1 


edics hath by: various accidents been - m thence, and 


Grad hos 
ough Alexander tha fut Duke thereof ar arr the City, though other 


n apt being much infected wich parties, and! corru 
| —— preſerving it in the form of . 
on" proved vn: And en thecontrary, tho Commonwealth of unde, 
by:reaſon . Form of Government, whicts though it: be mint; had - 
lietle in it 12 Popular Government, and much of the m, not havi givert 
| n veruptions an uſe tacronble the quien af ciuil life, nor affo 


elt in one ſame condition, — 
to which other Commanycatchs Saas * having 
aS ene = — thro bers. — mw 
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Which is the ſafer Way to 1 is. arrive ot TTY als Ghz. 
i 4 Commonwealth ;. that which was held Gs Caro: or. 
that which was purſued by Czlar. * | 


ww Ui Ceſar, ad Mercas Cato, who was afcerwatds alled. Ie boch 

of them very famous, = tly cried up perſons, both for their excellent 
indowments of mind, and for the great athority which they held both 
with the Senate, and with the people, did both of them Rowiduar the fame 


time in the Commonwealth of Rome: But they did fo; differ ia Manners 
and Cuſtoms, as it may afford occaſion of wonder if we el conſider how ſt 
ſeveral courſes, they happened both of them to arrive almoſt at one and the — ns 
And of doubt in bin 5 ſhall propound unto himſelf the example of theſe two 
great Perſonages,to purchaſe Fame and Power in a Commonwealth, uhethet of the 
two he ought moſt to ĩmitate. Caſar won much love hy his great humanity, libe - 

rality and magnificence; but Cate was reverenced for the lnger his Com- 


t, . thei Kis. fs of his life, and for Ng. ſhewed'in the manggin 
0 ſe who were D 


ee by row. on oye 


ies, truſdei that Cats would chaftiſe 00 ſuppreſs — 7 
vever eber any which he might hope to purchaſe 


renown; and glo- 
and Cato by deſpiſing om: Caſer defied to ſhew:gegero- 
25 and 5 een eli e and 4 can de eee 


then in modeſty, and of life; 2 much givencoMlefs af Graces 
and Catoconſtantinall acts of Juſtice : Caſar ſcemed ta take dalight in Sports, 
Feaſts, and Banquets; and Cato profeſt openly to ſcorn all favor, ſive what the 
merit of his own worth brought with ir. So as the greatgeſß wherein the C m- 
monwealth then was, wasfaid to be moſt reſplendent in C ſar, ſo the preſerugcic 
ol che antient Form of the eum and of the cuſtoms of her fiſt age 
was held to be preſervedi in one onely Cate.Theſe two ſoexcellent Se ; 
theſe two differing ways, yet each of them acquired great Renown, Fame, al 
Authority. Great was Ceſars glory by the l —— he did in War, but Cato 
was no leſs telebrated for Civil Affairs. his great Authorit) could make 
France be firſt aſſigned unto him, e upon him, where he kept 
io et command wk his Army for the ſpace of Ten year; Heal made uſe of E 
oples favour, not toaggrandiſe pas uh hut to e . * 
vol ace rh Friends, an aponſach as epended which was that which | 
5 potent. _—_ truly, he who will 2 it Well, will inde 
that as long as Rome N any am of a Commoaweakh ,.- _ Powe 
was no leſs then was Ce a) for he oftentimes bare it evea-.again( Caſe 
'As when the buſigefs of thole that were Complices with Gatiliae. in his. gan- 
ſpiracy, wala unince Seu, they being accuſed by Cato, ang defended by 
Ceſar, were ee DE Aud alſo another time; 9 

the TY and faygured by Ceſe, touching, 
appeare $0: 2 e e, 


if 


by making Cn a 
the dana, 


* * 


oppoſed Ac etellus - whe moved at the time of Cataline's conſpiracy, that Po 


which was the caſe why theſe two prime 
good will of Cato, for they doubted of co 
good will, ſo great was his Authority. Ceſar 


ed Armies, and their fo much 
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vid together with his Army be recalled back to ĩeme, he cartied the bufineſs 
4 5 « Citizens endedvored the friendſhip 0 
. what they deſired without his 


when Cate appeared to be bis bitteteſt 
enemy, procured Cotes releaſement, when he was impriſoned by ofder from the 


Senate And Pompey, that he might be faſtened to him by the bond of Alliance, | 
endeavored to have his Neece for Wife. Whence it is conceived, that Cato's au- 
ſtere behaviour had-purchaſed him more Authority, though unarmed, in the 
ement of the Commonwealth, then the reputation of having comm nc 
obſequiouſneſs to the people, had done to Pompey 


and Ceſar. 


ar, or that which Cato took? Ceſars comportments ſeem to have be:n more no- 
le, and better befitting a Civil life, as alſo 


)ns.” but 
W often 


* 
& . 


2. Ann 8.0 N | 32 
y commendable in C) may 


imploywent, why be was ſent from Fe W nd in 4 manner ic baniſhed, being ſent 
by Sea to Cyprus for ſome concernments of that Kingdom; ſo.as the:Common- 
Tweak ſuffered by his abſence; and particularly Cicero, bo was formerly-upheld 
by Cato's authority, and held for a Defender of the 1 publick Liberiy, was baniſhed. 
By theſe ihings the queſtion ſcemscleerly enough ONT he. Ceſars:way of pto- 
ceeding is much moie caſte and certain to bring a n Fa Uignicy _ e 
then the way which, Cato took. 

Yet he who on the other Hide hall examine Cato's.mantiers and actions, as be 
will find them more praiſe-worthy, ſo will he think that they ay: leadb y arighter 
and more direct way to true Honor, and to that greatneſs. which is to be Gele 5 
him that lives in a Commonwealth, For he — 51 a ſafer and a more noble way to 


arrive at Dignity, who, walks by the way of true Vertue, of Juſtice, Modeſty. and 
e then bet who endeavors the like. by Popular Favor :: For that Favor 


which is won by #6090 F099 ute, and by vertuous W fone is eaſily W e 
ſelf, and of herſelf; nay, the cry d- up Honor which ariſeth — pablick Imploy- 
ments and Places, if it be not grounded upon true worth, * and leaves. 
that in obſcurity which did before ſhine forth ſo bright. Bur he who dedls uprightly; 
__ doth always advance as it were by a certain natural motion, and confirms himſelf . 
more and more in the habit of well-doing. So that Favor which bath ſo good a 
leaning-ſtock, is more firm and ſtable ; whereas that which is 2 — xtrin- 
ſecal appearances, as it is eaſilier gotten, ſo is it upon any {light occiſion more 
loſt. For thoſe who arc moved to favor for ſuch reaſons, are incite d 
out of their own humor, or for their own advantage, then out of any tiue «lion. 
chat they bear to ſuch perſons : And therefore growing either gutted of the ſame 
things they did ſo like at firſt, or thinking that they may xecevethem in alarger 
proportion 8 others, they change t their, minds, and tun theix king efyhere. | 
Moreover, he who does that which of it ſelf is good, gan neyer want a reward: 
For though he do not purchaſe thoſe exterior demonſtrations duch are aſually 
gotten by worth, and which do more illuſtrate ir, he notwichſtanding feels that true 
content within himſelf which ſprings from vell-doings, and which is helc [by wile | 


men to be the beſt reward of good actions. For he who, ils Defra ——4 
and Juſtice, makes the Laws be obſerved, the publikę good 


intereſt, thinks nothing an injury wherein the. Cor 5; BOL * pp dell ; 
this man may be truly ſaid to bea great Citizen; for an n, ignity and great- 
neſs maintains lis prſyate credit and eſtimation; Nay, uch mem 38 Weſe, if Dy 
in fortune or bad accident der, fall from favor, N na ways, Wit ere by lom 7 
occult power of 1 0 ſomg others to protect them, Az was ſert.in-Cere, who 
having drawn upon him the enmi my of 0 the 5 0 the Nobility; and being 
but little befriended by the Peo efding the A grarian Law. though he 
were for a while held low, he vis nappmid Conſul in rivalſhip;with. 
Mere l, A tio was favored by Pompey. And! y a more notable ex: ample; Muren 
himſelf, 'who was accuſed in Judgment 355 . ee q 
wards, but defended him againft Metelss , hority pres 
over Merelus his fury, who bel gp 
come into the A to promo 

to the City in the dime of « 

turned 5 C Url | 
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to know what courſe of life a man muſt take. 
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ing to hi — — dle . — 4 ic . ous willa 
Ge e. [4 he max borndown, together with the Se rate; and reduced 
ſragex „d by. -force, conf hs ſetled in Power and Authorit ity; which vere 


ely granted him in the Commonwealth by the favor; 2 
e f the common publick Liberty, and detroed alt Form of: Li- I 
vil Government. IF 26 * . CC "of 
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78 CEL and WE ary 8 Stanke and ERP FE City of Lene, 


geration Nl affords 12475 new matter of diſcovering divers 


ler) ed: but if 


from time to time increaſe both in ſtate Tepuration, a. articular defi 
of that | 


will arife in us, 6f Knowing! to what Age the chief prã ſe and merit Citi 
arrival at ſuch a height of Greatneſs and Glory, is to Fan Three Ages 
may chiefly be nünibred wherein that great City did till more and more increaſe, 
and grow greater in Reputaloti. To wit, the fg, which may be termed her In- 
fancy; from the fohndation of the City. rill che driving out of the 5 Tarquins,. and 
to the firſt Cotifulſhip of Funius Brit, and of Terquinins Collatinus. wh chwas 


the ſpace of Two hiindred twenty four years ; The e which ſhall be her 


Adoleſcence, from thar time till the beginding of thi 


12 


berwixt two which times, there paſſed the ſpace of wo hundred forty - 

The third, het Youth, whit was the lowre of W and of hergre 3 
ſperity, miy be termed the fegt h paſt from the beginning of 

ſaid War, which was ih the 


till Ciſars Dictztorſhip, the 50 0 of Two — and 1 ty enity years, which 
inakes op the full number of Seven hundred and ten years, which the Common- 
wealth of Reme aſted, which might be ſo termed for the tempetate Covernment 
of the firſt Kings, and f for the aut hority which the Senate held therein alſo; as 0 
as their Dominion laſted. For what concerns the times of Empcrors, no mentip 
needs to be made thereof, for what concerns our For to boot with 


Eorruprios which inſued of the firſt orm of Civ! (Government, they enjoyed, 
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db ale ors wt pet 
by e is now — ent 
ſon ihe moſt pa a 2. a, (re/andin bad) times, fir 
haſten more ong to runee. % ODT: THR; | 
The — — praſe 1 oſt AG] E l | 
may beattiibuted to the firſt that laid the firſt foundation? For Woſe that ſuce gd. 
od them, finding chat chey might thereup6n:ſafely ere the greitfirud 
Roman Empire; their Coũaſels were excded, and their work chiefly: 
whodid firſt think thereupom, and did ſo Work, 2s tde City being 
diſpoſed of wich good principles, might riſe to n Pigster 
rer, de Narbe of the third FAY Az d. 
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f d che RT - 3 5 ben | 2 19 00 dig! ans ol alt pai” by 
EE SY and \ well-poverned't Ity, Targsinic 
Triſeus accuſtomed the Pebple to know rhe majeſty ity of Embire 
which reverente he, to the great ſervice of publick aff 
thoſe 1 doth, then and gy? were fo, pho 


"By u which er eat be e t che 5 "Y e foun 
ready «ell inſtituted in Army and Religion,much ind elle in People and Buildings 
accuſtomed to know the dignity and majeſty of Emipite, | the being eftcemed and 
feared by the neighborine g people, an le Wy- 


4 good! - of Civil Government, and able to x govern fn . Orders 
| and Forces. So 25Khoſe who followed in the 7 55 As "a 


out nuto them to lead the City on to a greater degree not only of 


glory, they found leſs of difficulty in | their Wera As phe is ny 0 
things, whereunto it js harder to phe pl then to augment them. 'Where-. 
fore the praiſe is due to choſe firſt Ro 


mans, which is given to the firſt Invertor of 
things, of "TEN on ge rerous thoughts, and uſe good counſels, when 


the 


che City was — u ſhe knew vot bon ro nouriſh. th m. aur h | 
Her own men. There ſore i the following Age, & >. n 
.givey- to any one that had deſerved wellof che ( 1ellth, War i haugr 
with the name of Pater Patria, and to compare his ac ans tathols if Jo 3 
of choſe that followed nent aſterhim; from whom, bomb 5 78 Fer : 4 | 
the City of.” en wan Yenerally . char the reſt had tcceived 
honoring her Birth: dap wich folenin far 
_hadinot only given-cxcellent- 


ex) bar a ene © 


cvs nhiehlaittrimgs LK way 

;}terprer an excelleneifAugury; City of greatns of her 
ittreaſe in por und authority over dlizhe Latines; r 5 —— 

wem the ruifes of Alba, anvit of the: Luines hn hoe Coats of che m 

City of An n eit aT 5551088 wins, 2; ns amn 43495 

Now if wethall confiderwhat: may be allea as bet bebalf of the 
Romans, we ſk find chan ſo miny things 4 ber db es a. : , 
Jandiof the 1 of Rome vg ire may ſceni to be duc td them; | without offens : 
others. F 8 foug 
rs of we 0 5 


lebt vertues, ad e 
ou glory, a tokier: Bren 10 
by ſome of them, 35 ſome farqous men amotigſt ce tt 
anticher lives for their Cuntries welfare 3 —— 2 .— 
ro Hedi du cyenar this day, much to itheir glory; I.. There 
manders inchar Agedid comenarticesatertl 35 auger ieh 
only their Enemies, but event and a 
in eint us Cincinnati in Fabritins, and in 1 Paulus . . — amen did 
Commanders? He whoiſhall conlider Loe E pr vont managed dy aheawo 
Fapyrit, 2 the Son, againſt the Lanniſes; vlt the Fhrres of | thee 
qucred "nets ; of: uhat adrautage eir v | 35d che eee 3.inbl © 
confrſs that 38 came fot ſhort of any, neither in thoſe, not in the 
times: This Age ovas often vo withiſt nd che & Ala, who were erf ul 

Enemies to the! Rome, by whom the 'vety Cuy of eve yas alle and 
dangered ; for tlie delivery whereof Prins Camilins grew fofambys, Int chi 

not the only cocafionof trying the Roman Forces againſtthe.# 10 
©uintas f eruilin: Ala, ind aint wichſteod fem; —— bet u 
mare pomerful then before-qeer to the City of Raw, 5 wenn! l 
Commanders, their winlkeadiandes! waved | \ 
Lal did ſundry times jointly conſpire Wauſtthe 
— the grew to her 
them arm againſt her: And'notwichftanding, bay 
amidft thoſe dangers, but having ſtill the better 2 om 
ſhc increaſed by the ruine of others. For theſe reaſons Forein N 
by che very Huliant, aud v yrbus was received into Italy, That, 
with the ene whoſe renown was ſogrear, 35 the chief hagarin matt 
was given by Hannibal to Pyrrbus. And he who in 2 few mad walbcog 
worth of the Commanders in this Age, let him ſay that a- 
in the Roman affairs, did attribute ſo much to the Co 
eſteemed them nor only equal, bur ſuperiar to 


* * A 4 


* 


(sr) 


in, that if {Alexander afier be bad ccnguered Datins, haduvrncd i imo Italy, 
* the glory that he won in Perſia, u hen he ſbould have met wi 
the Roman Forces, commanded by Fabius Maximus, V alerins ca 3 Tann 
Car ſer, and Titus Manlins. 2924 1 
ut above all things it is worth conſideration, tharh in this a 
No me, was confirmed and tbh with mere certain and ufefutortters, 
in Civil as in Military Affairs, ub ertby ſhe long 3 aftes was « governed, and by by ver- 
« tue whereof, ſhe chiefly arrived 1 lucha height 2 xt at werette re- 
wards which were given in Neme to military worth, ane Sa thoſe Cuizens Were: nu 
egg d on by glory to [row undertakings, and ſharp ſuffcrings. Tti ms; 
great ornament '-and glory. to victorious: Cemmanders; which. was ' 
to honor the Conſul Poſthumine , for the Victory he wan over the Sabin. Ne 
- firſt equeſtral Statucs, were likewiſe an invention of this Age, which were grant- 
edto Confuls whoovercame the Latins in Bartel. In this Age the Muraland Ch. 
vick Garlands were firſt uſed, to the end, that there might be fewards ſot ever 
mans worth. The wimring'of Soldiers in the Fields and under Tents, was 
gan to be uſe d by the Romans in this Age: a thing which proved ſo uſeful and 
afterwards in greater and farther diſtant enterptiſes. What.did more ad- 
vantage the Cit ma Romer het greateſt dangers and weightieſt occaſions,” iben 
the authority of Diclator ; 4 Magiſtracy of reverend majeſty, and which provett ſo 
often the true 2 remedy to maintain the affairs of Nome in their leſs proſpe- 
rous . This was firſt created in Kome;to 3 3 4 Populi l. 
'#/ni, who were joyned in league togethet again mans, gainſt whom 
Poſt bewins was created the: fiſt Dictator. But bow! reverend and unviolable the 
oblereance oh) nilirar orders were with the Commanders of this Age, may be de- 
monſtrated by che N of the ſeverity of 7 of han, and of Mania 
uro ſot not 12 commandof their Su. 


5 — as this age was ; buf ed in perpetual Wars, new Wars tiding ben 
raiſed up by the ſame people of Latium aud Teſcau, hom they had often over- 
come, ſo to it that Lene, Vertue of mind, and Military Diſcipline is chieſty 
tobe attributed; by which e people of Name proved more excellent then al 
ocher Nations. For this ſocontinual exerciſe ot Arms for ſo many years: 
ther, did ſo accuſtom the City to Military Affairs, as it was not oel = 
thoſe that fallowed after, to tread in the-foorſteps of theſe their Predeceſſors, but 
almoſt neceſſary for the preſervation of the City; which being long accuſtomed | 
:t0-labor and warlike occupations, could not, nor would not withour imeſtine diſ: 
order; live in idleneſs. And as for the did Civil Affaits, certainly noſmall 
Praiſe isikeniſe due to this Age; for not to touch upon may particular 3 * 
Auſtuntions ; che moſt famous Laws amongſt the . the Twelve Tables, 
made in the Decemvrate of Appias Claudias and his Colleagues, by which e 
City of Rome was chiefly governed, v ere Inſtitutions of this Age; induſtriouſly 
taking divers things from the Grec ians, amongſt whom more chen in any otht 
Nation, all en and all ihe moſt noble Aits did then chiefly flouriſh. Amongſt 
other things; great was the wiſdom of allowing the Lating to be frer Da 
Lene, for hereby the City was notably augmented, and her Empire eſtabliſbed | 
Fer ſhe did not onely ſor ever free her ſelt from the vexation olich ſhe had h 
for che ſpace of: Four hundred years by the Forces of theſe people, whom they | 
kn oflen ſubdued, and who hai often rebelled againſt the Romans, and coul 
not by Forer be kept within the bonds of obedience, but being hereby obliged 
0 1 and ſb inteteſſed in the ſame Affairs with the Romans, ſhe was much 


0 


aſſed by them in the ſo many Wars 2 the Romans made afrerwards:” 
The uſe of Colonies was of great advantage likewiſe to the Roi un Eippire ; 
for it ſerved to eaſe the City when ſhe was Oppreſt wich doo many Citizens, -a 

to keep orhers in obedience who were daily reduced under "Roman Emir. A 
this uſe of Colonies, though it had acerrainavenk b ing, when 1 ſent 
ſome to inhabir in the City of Fidens, yet was it oftener and more order intro- 
duced, and confirmed in this ſecond Age; So as experience-ſhewing the goodof 
this inſtitution to thoſe that eame after, this cuſtom was ever aſtet followec e 
Romans, This Age is likewiſe a great argument of the civil wiſdom of the Citi-- 
zens: for though there were therein important InfurreRions often made, and 10 
great broils between the People and the Nobility; aad though it were harder to 
xeep thoſe in ee. who had continued to ſerve in the Commonwealth in her 
Wars for the ſpace of à hundred years after the driving out of their Kings; withoar 
| pay, yet were they able to appeaſe all diſcords without the effuſion ot any civil blood, 

2s it happend afterwards in the third Age, wherein great tumults aroſe from little 
ones 3 ſo as Civil Wars, or at leaſt diſfentions and partakings continued amongſt 
the Citizens for about Fifty years, from 74 Dictzrorſip to that of Ceſars, 
thereupon the final ruine of the — enſued. It al gives a — 
of the perfection of the orders obſerved in the City of Rome in theſe times, that ſhe. | 
was twice able to ſhake off ſlayery; Firſt, chat of the Kings, and then 225280 — 
Heremviri; which the Third Age could not do, Which being once faln under 
the command of Sylls, rhough he bimſelf fore went che vaſt authority which was 
granted him, and 5 the 2! fac in Tiber continued notwithſtanding ſtill in facti 
Ons, which foonafter broug all remedy under Ceſars. moſt expreſs. Ty- 
ranny: And certainly great — endeavor after Liberty in this ſecond Age, in 
reſpect whereof all things elſe were 7 — inſomuch as Data did not par- 
don his own Sons life, it being g ſuſpected that he had had ro do with Terquis -20the 
prejudice of Liberty; anf che ole eople of Rowe condemned Manliat Capite- 
linus to death, he who had ſaved the to and tay of Rome, for being fiſ- 
__ pected his actions tended towards Tyranny. Thoſe ho lived in the hardeſt times 
dk this ſecond Age ſhewed their conſtant generofity, when ths City of kame be- 
ing burnt and deſtroyed by the French, they would not abandon her, and go to 
we at Veij, as their forlorn fortune, and the condition of theſe times ſeemed ad- 5 
vile them to do; but kept their hopes alive for better things, which if they bad 
thc abandatied,, ,that name and fame of Rome had peradvemure been for ever Joſt, 

which her happy genius promiſed her. So as he who! ſhall conſider the worksand 
ations of thoſe Citizets of Rome of this ſecond Ag may with reaſon think them 
worthy of great praiſe; ſo as it may ſeem they had nathing to deſire, whereby 
to have been made 2s Iflſtcious in the fight of the world; and their Actions 00 al 
to _rhoſe of the Third"Age, then to have bad occaſion of greater enterpriles, 
2s they had. 15 on the'contrary, theſe mens actions are more to be commene 
for the integrity of their manners, for their love towards oro > nd f 
theit The Ne 2 le yertnes z where in choſe of the laſt Ag 
glorious ations ih War, w was oft- times obſcured, and ſtain * 
Ambition, Ay arice, and immoderate Liberty; to which — f 
was fo ad difted, a as they brought her in the height of Her greavelh proſperity ours | 
ter ruine. G22 21126 2 
But before we paßt this ſentence; it will becomes in Ace toben yhar | 

a eallabt Romans <pi lay! in their own - Ba 928 | 15 
ſtupendious actions, haye filled the world with che giory, ind vonder of 2155 
man greatneſs. And how much ſhorrer the time was Add ſaprem 
narghy was founded and eſtabliſhed, fo moch greater demonſtration i 
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ack tuthe Age of Rowe, we 
and as:miwaculoyss as their ſplendor will ob 
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wealth ma flourihi 


who 'were. ocryed . Nations,: E 
ctbage was utter ruin d, with which: the — 45 of Rom had fonght fo lonp 
und oft times with vat iety of fotiune, and thoſe ie dungers bei vg ſecured; foꝶ cher, 
r entate who. could (el gave a juſt cor 


to the Roman power, they march d ſo falt on £9 Monarchy, a3 it 16. ſpac 
* one hundred years, between that time, and the time of Ce ars Dictatorihip 
[they extended the Confines of the Roman Empireglmoſt on the face of the. who! 
— Anioneſt thereſt; geit was that War which was taken zxainſt as datgs 
under-pitrence of defending Nicomedes and wir ene , WioyereFriends't rath 
People of Rome, but in effect io oppoſe: his vaſt defigns, lee A. 4 
dom nion ot all Aſia, and of. eg alſo. he became formidable 
Nen ho though they had to do with this potent Etemy, ay 
gether in t is War an Army of Two hundred thouſand F088 | Ei ychenſand 
Horſe, and a Fleet of I hree hundred Ships, yet did they not only diſc um t. Mi- 
thridetes,- but took occaſion to make other Victories in Nati pns far off; 1 
marched with their Armies into Aria againſt A igrares, becauſe ht had favored 
Mithr1dates, and received him into his Kingdom, chen be was driven aw ay Hh 
Romans, And he who will obſeive the e Hiſtory, will have occaſion ol, wan⸗ 
der, that though the Roman Commanders and Armies were oſten overcome 
bare], yet in all the Wars that ever they made. they have at Jaſt proveq Vac ors. 
But the things that were done in the aſt. wy ars of: this Age, do;exceed whatioeyer 
could at firſt have faln into the: thauꝑhe of f man, berech to eee Commone - 
ag and fortunare Coil by ſo n ah ene 
'VQories and Friyniphs,; y 0 leber dere che great ceds of, ew þ4 
of Caſari * ſpeed which the firſt made in finidhing ſo muy War. yo 
fortune chefly in ſbjugariny ſo many Eltern Provinges ina pvc ſhort Am s and 
the ſecond . conſtanc aud tor. ituue, demonſtrated in ſo m my batcels and i 
cuibiag ſo-mai'y: Weſtern: NationsorTafpmicch as ig $ ſaig tor chef, thar each 
of them won above eight huncred: Cities to N Omen Empre 4: which rertanly 
bath dimimes and ohſcured the glaryandmemoty fal Ant: quit. l. 480 
What eſdlution ſhall then be given in this fo doubtſul queſtiog, in «hich —Y 
OY reaſoũ reap be alle sgech on al dg It ina reit mater Cert; - 
ing uo things, hbeing aftertvard inerraſec, are won { 
more eafily«.. And yet o. the othenſide, according te the 1 
no leſs to he rommended who add to chings begun, and do Perry bei ak 5 
goitenzat! en are the oriꝑ inal 8 du ſe. n y le Fr * 
have wor the Gole : when they can ohly ee ſad nd dababrog 1 85 
already begun, And fiace chuch mdaeted, na che bigheſ wien al pet ectin N gt 
ſuch a things capable of. or walieteunto, bi dth due reſpeit; it n 
arrive. And theſt degrees are foundun Amaſt all deen, e Humane 
— that's md ame. get eQ 
theſe 7 3 in Emy Ila xnęſe che 
did the Citizens of Rewieudoperate: 1 | geg o word 
and 3 the 2 15 aseach futon eee lay claim e 
concur to ch pr rodatich of 11 thing, gi@ddowbeyootall 3 r che ſame mpg» 3 
ner, norarexhey all ity in emſelves, oro 5 — - | —_— 
rung of chat work. ire foundation of Nm Monarchy;'certaigly,ghe: = 
ders bi che City did concur from hom the reeoed baden mene N 
8 help'd fe: much t do ſtrengrhen that bodyf and oiade it ſte: o ſuſtainuhe weight 
den an Bupre. Thoſe alſo wh? che net ſucceed them, ub 
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per Governinent, to her good orders boch for War and Peace, and made her 


Are for greater e hav their part therein; and finally, choſe who by s 


many, and ſo ſignal ViRories, placed her, 25 ir were, with her own hands o che 
top ol her greateſt power and dignity. Bat in this connumeration of chings, lin 


em be affirmed, but that the laſt Age, which by her particular Acts, and la ors. 


aw the Commonwealth ſeated, as it were, in the Throne of Majeſty, 

reaſon challenge the greateſt part of this merit and becauſt 

z the neareſt chuſe to the founding, and eſtabliſhing of the City in that ſtateand 
condition, verein ſhe was in her greateſt excellency and glory amongſt all Na- 
tions. It is trne, chat he, who in another reſpect, will more conſider the nt 
then the dignity of the thing, may peradventure be of another mind; for it is 


moſt certain , that had not the City of Rome been firſt founded by 


g 


maintained by other Kings in her beginning againſt her. inſulting enemies, it the _ 
Capitol had not been ſaved afterwards from the Gaal, if {the ſo many conſpitacies 


made by the people of 1:aly againſt her riſing greatacſs had not been repulſt, 
there 2 3 no Ga — Vidories and Triumphs of the Sci, 
Marcellus, Fabri, HMetellus, Pompey, and Ceſar, and of ſo many others; 
whoatchieved thoſe things by the ſtrengrh of the City, already happily begun, and 
enereaſed with much induſtry and valor, VV 


—_ 


Blut as it uſually falls out in natural things that their augmentation , changing 33 _ 
it were that firſt Form, . proves the corruption thereof, ſo as that ſubje & being re- 
duced to another condition, little count is held of precedent affairs; fo in theſe 


wiags which are formed by mam induſtry, as a more unpoliſhed Form is ſae- 


reeded by another, which renders thut ſubject more excellent and perfect, fo 


man values the fotmer , or confiders it with a thought of praiſe or knitatiopa: 


So we ſee it falls out in the more noble Arts, 23 in Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, and the like, which daily grow to more perſection, choſe are moſt com» 
mended in them who therein prove the greateſt Maſters; ſo 25 their particular 
aſe walks hand in hand with the perſeQion which by their induſtry chey have 
rought to that Art, vhetenrhey have with much induſtry and ſtudy ſpent their 
time ' ; 7 1 : 


FF poverty was praiſed, and the like of ſome achers of thoſe Com- 


munders, who were called up from the Plough to be Conſuls ict 
they bore a certain proportion to the condition of thoſe things,” and of the City. 
Rat the magnificeace of Craſſus, ang of Luca, had more coherence with the 
grentneſs to which the City of K did afterwards arrive. It ſeems then that 
neither can there be any compariſon made between theſe apes, for as they were 
kifficiently different between themſelves, ſo different thoughts, Nudies, and ex- 
erciſes did become them. — if they had any thing of conformity be- 
| # ne 


fame things are not proportionate 
NN randy — divers 


glory, becauſe the concurred 


or figure, or rather ſome diſpoſitions of 
the other greater and more noble. Aud as t 


„ 
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it me fieſt would have wude too thach haſt in 
ty famous, they mig bt rather have 2 t 
ny enemies, have eficreaſed the difficulty of effectin 
riper, proves afterwards; more ſoſe and eafie; And 
have imbraced things diſproportionable for her 23 | 
out of Ita, before ſhe had therein ſctled the Roman power, it might have 
proved rather the corruption then the perfection of the Commonyeakh. 1 
firſt therefore, and the ſacond are very much to be praiſed, ſor ſuch things a bes 
came that Age and tate of the. City wherein they were done. But by — 4 nen 
more the adoperating cauſe doch work upon a more noble a perfect lubject, by 0 
much doth the work prove more perfect and excellent. Therefore thole « the 

third Agghaving occaſion to act in greater matters, as finding the City already very 


* 0 
7 = 1 141 3 : 3 
in Oe 4 ings, | 


ſpacious and powerful, the off ſpring of their induſtry-atid labour hath free 8 


more noble, and they have won n ſuch on to the * as greater is not 
to be pretended unto. e nee 


„ 


We Roman Empir ae kable, and held in 
reverence by all beer 2 did ſo. Coed her ſelf; as it 


known'to hex Which may be comprchended 


Conſtantine, to whofe ſhare man 

ment of diviion, wherein. 56 
But now this ſo e | 
worth and labor of 1o.many gallant men, mand}. 6nally run the fate of all hach 
things, muſt be diſſolved 0 all to the ground, and by! ber tuine octaſion 
revolution of things. Hence it was that ſo many noble Cities were ruined, a 


PE | _ 


ther Countrics fel; to come toa bettet aggiuſt- 


the ground-work. of ſome Others laid,” which proved. injures ery x noble 


Structures. Hence it was that many intiie Regions, 


driven away, and were poſleſt by i new Citizens had new.Gyſioms, bew Laws, new = 
Tongues and new faſhions brought in; and hence it was hat * which bad: 
been the Seat of ſo, rl 17 5 was 1 to greatex alterations, and ihe 
om 
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nobleſt, and of greateſt.worth, by which a man gets to:beaboveorhee: 
men, and doth govern.them-ia.a manner as God doch rule and govern 
the world, ſo 0 all Domigions and Commands chat ever were, the 

K great eſteem and 

may -almoſt be ſaid 

with the Poer, That her Confines were choſe of che. whole world which was 
this. d Conſtantine che: 
Great haying divided the Er between bis three: ens, the elder Can ſtantine, 
to whoſe third. part fell the Provinces. of Spain, From, and the greateſt part ot 
Germany, together with the * 0 Great Brita, _ made War with his Brother 


ht his Father had dealt unequ with bim. 
erected in the con — i by che 
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hath bad a beginning, maſt have an end; will not farisfie our inquificive uuder- 
| ſtandings. Empires, as all other earthly things. have their beginning, increaſe, per- 
feAion, declination, and laſt rrine and deſtruction, all of them ordained and diſ- 
poled of by certain cauſes 4 And ti ough they may be ſeen to vary xccording to the 
variety of Accidents, that is not rotwitf ſanding Chence which ap! 


appears tous tobe 
ſo, when we cannot penetrate into ihe true caules of things. a 


In the beginning, the Roman Empire was governed in the form of 4 Commons 
wealth, ker; firſt, Founders having begun to enlarge her Dominion amongſt her 
neighbc ring people. She cominued in this ner infancie, as ] may call ir, many 

years, t the times of thoſe tamous Scipio s, who brought S paix and Africa under 
ler domin on. But afterwards in ihe enſuing Age, wherein Cæſær, Pompey, aud ſo 
_ many other famous Commanders did flouriſh, ſhe mounted to ihe height of her 

ercatneſs and glory: Neithcr, did Auguflus Ceſer degenerate from the worth of 
them, though the Form of Government was changed; but he likewiſe did mach 
increaſe the Empires Confints in the Eaſtern parts among ſt the Fndiant, and other 
exterior Nations, and eftabliſh'd excellent Orc ers both Civil and Military in tte 

Empire But this Monarchy may be ſaid to ſtard ar a ſtay ar this time, being con- 
ſtituted in a Throne of Majeſty, reverenced and obeyed by all Nations; and in this 

condition ſhe preſerved herſelf for well nigh three hundred years, wherein though 

many and great Wars were made by the ſo many Emperors who governed in thoſe 

days, yet were they rather made for the preſervation, then for the enlarging of the 

Empires confines :.For:thete was not almoſt any of the barbarous and far diſtant 
Nations, as well of the Eaſt, xs of the Weſt, which choſe Emperors were not forc d 

to vanquiſh and overcome ſeveral times, and reduce them to the obedience of the 


Empire, from which they had rebelled. And if any dne did WE rge the Empire in 
furtheſt remote parts, as did the Emperor Trajan in 1. 895 India, and ſome others 


in other Regions and Provinces, it was notwithſtanding at the ſame time leſſened 


in other parts by new Rebellions. But in Galienw his time, who was the thirty 


# 


dr; the 5 ſupte me greatneſs began ro decline: For though ſhe 


received her mortal wound after wards in the time of Arcadias and Honsrius, which 
ns above a hundred years after, yet in this intervening time, the Empire being in 
ber decay ing age, grew weak, yer ſuſtem d herſelf, and like a Tree whoſe root hath 
been for a long time wery detply fix di could not be caftly eradicated; ſo as though 
ſhe were oft6nrimes ſhrewdly hy Armies of ſundry Nations, yet was ſhe able 
to teſume Her ſtrengeh, and deep herſelf on foot,” * 

Thus ſtood the Roman Empire then, wherein many wiraculdus things offer 
themſelves to our Tonfideration, and invite us ro ſeek out rhe true occaſion there- 
of. For en ons fide it appears 2 ſtrange thing, that an Empire arrived at ſuch a 
heighr--of greatneſs,” when ſhe once began to decline, haſted fo faſt to ber ruine, 
there not being any other Potentate lit in the World, which was able to counter- 


poiſe her powety yea, whith did not obey her, as ſubjugated by her Armies; havi 
allo ſ0.many! Soldiers co defend her,defirous for Men Aide ge to cry the 
Empire Bot on the ether fide, he WhO (hall confider, into the heads of how many 
baſe and wicked men this ſo great Empite fell, he may very well wonder how fo 
violent 2 thing could endure for ſomany Ages, and how a Dominion governed by 
ſo many 'Tyranrs could piſs from hand to hand through the ſeries of ſo matiy Em- 
perors, whereof there were above five hundred between *C2ſars time, and that of 
<Arctdine and Honorlie;" in whoſe days" the Roman Empire began viſibly to fall 
by the-raking of Rome, by the tuine of 1#aly, and of pther Provinces belonging to 
the Empire ? And yer dis known; that the Perſian Monarchy, which wa of ſo 
great eſtcem amongſt the antient Kingdoms, was quickly ruined by its falling into 
the hands of Princes given to idlentÞ8 and pleaſure, and was by Alla carried 
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to another Nation; whereof there are many examples ſeen almoſt in eyery | 
A e. | Pla 12 © A — 2414 = 544 5 31 75 NN 2 
Ta us then ſay. that another violence helped very much to ſuſta n this valehee; 
of ſech a force is the union of alike things. Thus did the corrupt Cuſtoms of the 
People and Militia of Rome helps to maintain the State and Power of- theſe Tyran- 
nous Princes : For fince People lived in Rowe: with much licentiouſueſs, und were 
ente: tained with many Paſtimes and publick Shews made by the Emperors, where- 
in thoſe appeared to be moſt ſplendid who were moſt overgrown with vice, as were 
Caligula and Nero, who did not only make the wonted ſports of Hunting and of 
Comedies be often repreſented with more then uſual mapnificence, but introdeced 
new Shews, as. Naval battels, Chariors drawn by Camels and Elephants, and per- 
mitted all licentiouſneſs to the Soldiery, no man deſired t6 change condition; and 
the Pretorian Soldiers enjo, ing all things of uſe and priviledy nter unta the City, 
did not greatly cate to be commanded. by generons men: And when ſuch: Princes 
grew tedious to them, they put them to death, proclaimiag a new Emperor, ind 
rece ving from the new Prince many gifts in feward of their wickedneſs: And the 
diſorder grew fo great, as ſometimes the Empire of the Woild was by the Soldiers 
ſold by Ontcry to who would give moſt for it, and at low rates, as it fell out in the 
time of Didiss Fulianus. Nor was the authority af the Senate able to correct this 


ſo great inconvenience , as well for that being rrodden under foot by force, it vas 


grown very weak, as alſo for that the antient Roman gencroſity was wand 
them. So as the Senate having reſolved,” after the death of Culiguls, to irc 
City and Empire from the like Tyranny, and to reſtore Her wk Uberty, 


could not be conſtant iu their reſolution; bi yabaſed by fear, ſubmitted rand 
to the obedicnce of Claudias, of Ceſars linipe,” and . ofihim for their Em- 
peror, 35 ſoon as he was cry d uß by the Pfetorian Soldiers. T be like to which 
happe ned afterwards in many Emperors; thoſe being confirmed by the: Senate, 
which were choſen by rhe Army? _ Tt 1:1 7 19 Yer. - amet or 

This licence was diverſly uſed dy the Soldiers themſelves : For the Peetorian 


Bands, and that Army wherein the 


| | 2 nd = 


as all of them deſirous in Galienw his time to uſurp this authority, there wet thirty 
two; who at one and the ſame time made uſe of the nam and title of Roman 
Emperor. So as it ſcems it may be truly ſaid, that the Roman Empire was pre- 
ſerved, not in reſpe to unity, or to the ſame form of Government, but only in 
reſpeck of that Authority which Roman Armies held of making E xs,” wh 
by reaſon of the ſaid Armies all Piovitices were to obey, there being no: Mina 
like to that of the Romans, or which could reſiſt them, | or "withdraw 
themſelves from their yoke. - But great Was the diverſixy in aii chings, al- 
moſt in all Ages; for the height'of Empire was artived at by ſeveral ways: Some 
got it by Inheritance, as Tiberius, Calrguls, Nero; and in the following, CH 
ina, Conſtantine, arid many others ; tome, though very few, were e en by the 
Senate,, many by the Emperors thetnſclves, who in their lr ee choſe @me ons 
for their Companions and Sncceſſbr in the Empire, calling him Cſer, co whom 
af er the former Emperors death, the Title of Emperor, and of Anguſtum was 
given: But their number were moſt, who got che Empire through favor af me | 
Soldiery; wherein one and the ſame reſp:& did not always prevail, but many much 
different conſidetg ions; regard ſometimes being had to che birth and affinity that 
any one had to the former Emperors, ſometimes to worth, and to ſome fingular 
action of War, ſometimes l which Commanders knew ſome way or ocher 
how to come by from their Armies, and ſometimes to {ome other ſuch li 1 2 
ge ns | EY whence 
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' Whence it was that perſons not cnely of much differing cor.diticn, tut eve x of 
divers Nations, were made Emperors of Rowe; Trajan ard 7 heedotius were 
| Spainards; 1 robus, Giovinianm, and Valentinus, Hun gariars , Diccleſiana Dil- 
marian, Cato a Slavonian; and ſome others, But that which made the difference 
greater, was · that this Empire as it was diverſly gotten, ſo was it diyerſly admini- 
fired: By ſome ſo tyrannically , as there is no ſo infamous and wicked vice, 
whereof you find not ſhameful examples in the lives of Tibeus, Cali gala, 
Nero, Commodas , Caracalla, Helisgabolus, and other of thoſe Emperors; 
whereas the Empire wos governed by ſome others with ſuch Wiſdom and Ju- 
ſtice, 25 no more perſect Regal Government can almoſt be imagined. And hat 
excellent vertue (not to ſpeak of Auguſtus) was there. to. be deſited in 
yeſpatian, Tius, Trajan. Adrian, Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius Alexander ge. 
werss.and fuch like 7 Whence it was, that there having been good and bad Em- 
ors in divers Ages, às much of Dignity, Authority and Pon ex as this Empire 
oft through the bad Government of thoſe wicked Princes, it recovered as much 
by the. valor and good Government of theſe good and vertuots Princes. 
And this may be alledged for the firſt reaſon, why the Empire was able to pre- 
ſerve it ſelf for ſo long a ſpace of years, For being for a while run into many diſorders, 
uch as were introduced by the baſeneſs and negligence of other their Predeceſſors, 
were by the worth of generous Princes amended, and returned to their firſt channel. 
be Romans antient and confirmed uſe of good military orders, did likewiſe hel- 
well towards this Wherefore though the Empire were in the hands of -unweethy” - 
perſons,yet finding the uſual Armies already raiſed, and ready for any enterpriſe, - 
they were able by means of their Commanders, to wage war ſucceſsfully, and to 
quiet ſuch riſing, and rebellions, as continually aroſe in ſo great an Empire, Thus 
7 iberius did not onely return France, which had rebelled to obedience , but 
ſubjugated Comagens; and Cappadocis and driving out their Kings, reduced them 
to Provinces. Nero drove the Parthians out of Armenia, and placed King 
Tigranei there, making that Kingdom T ributory to the Empire. Claudius did 
not onely reduce Maart nia, which by means of her Commanders made 
inſurrection againſt the Empire; but did himſelſ in perſon pals with his Army into 
Exgland,' to appeaſe the Riſings of that Iſland; and yet theſe Princes were not 
thought to have of themſelves any great worth in them. Theſe and ſome other ſuch 
like cauſes may perhaps be alleadged why this Empire could maintain it ſelf in that 
atneſs to which it was artiyx ee. 
But to come to that which men are more curious in inquiring after, 2s a thing 
very fange of it ſelf, as alſo for many other notable conſequences; to wit, to 
the taules of its declining and mine, Three may, in my opinion, be chiefly alleadg- 
ed Ibe immeaſurable greatne ſs of the Empire, the ſimplicity and wickedneſs of 
thoſe who governed it, and the corruption of cuſtoms, which were far different 
from thoſe with which it was firſt ſounded, and wherein it grew great. Humane 
imperfectiqn is the cauſe why mans vertue, as it is not onely finite, and bounded, 
ut weak brittle; ſo hach it to do with things not onely finite and bounded, 
but circuuiſcribed within no very large limits; which were it otherwiſe, it would 
looſe it ſelf in an Ocean from whence it would not know how. to eſcape ſafe. And 
of this, to omit the examples of many other of our actions, we will anely conſider, 
or as much as appertains to what e have now in hand, That his worth muſt be 
exceeding great, whois to rule, and command over others, Phyloſophers have 
affirmed, That ſuch a one ought to exceed others as far in Wit and Worth, as he 
doth in Dignity and P ou et; nay that bis worth and vertue oue ht to we gha againſt 
that of all thoſe that he will rule over. But let us paſs by rheſe ſupreme Eminen- -- 
ces, which are rather to be deſired, then ever hoped to be found. 'Tis very cer- 
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Hence it was, that many Emperors, not only ſuch; as were ruft for — 
but even the en and moſt valiant, knowing and conteſſiag themſelves to be op- 
pa by they weight of ſo great a mals, choſe others who in their lite · tmes 3 
their "Coadj urors in Goverament, and who, ſhould ſucceed them after 
het deaths in the Empire, which was 1 quietly poſſeſt by onel alone, the 
N Artnies of far diſtapt Provinces reiuſfing oft· times to obey thoſe whougere choſen 
to ſücceed in the Empire by other Armies, though they were Withall ſolemnity 
© *allowedand accepted of by the Sen te; as, heſell Calla, who being created E 
peror by the Sp;niſh Army, was not accepted of nor obeyed bythe German Army. 
Ide like befell many othets ſo as ſometimes it was net well known who was the 
true Echperot. And cercanly, at all times of the great; ſt height oſ this: Empire it 
i known, that , one Mar though of never ſo great worth, wis able to govern 
ici peace and quiet. And even Ang? himſel- made trial of many Inſurrectiomꝭ 
in Spain, Ceran,, and in the Eaſtern p. ts, amongſt the · ſcythians Parthians; 
thotgh at 1 \ſtchrovgh his fin; ular worth and great good tortune,the Whole World 
being reduced to an univerſal Peace, he was able to ſhut up that famous Temple of 
Flags, which was kept always oper aft-rward, his Succeſſors having always occafſon. © 
to molcſt themſelvs wich W ar. So as the ay ing is made true, that Su & ipſe f 
viribis mit. But his her ruine was certainly accelerated by the lewd conditions f 
ihoſe in to whoſe hans the en pire oft n 12 For tluough their faakyrhe internal 
cauſes of the States corruption v ere Gs occaſioned, or much increaſed; ſince 
by their ig norme, baſerels : a varicc. cruelty , Juſt, and Aber enormous vices, ie tf 
dre on conteth pt ind! injury, the firſt an chief roots of all change of Go Govern- 
med: For by 4 85 5 the Subjects take occaſion to rebel, and chiefly the nchen 
and npbleſt and from i injury. comes hatred, and defire of change of Government. 
And it was tie gtes er mis fortune for this Empire, i in all other reſpetts more: fortu - 
nate then all other Empire $, chat in thoſ ſe very times wherein there: was greateſt 
need of a coc tinued ſucceſſio xl of wiſe and; generous Princes fo coͤnſirm the Statt, 
tien by vertide of e Auguſtus yrasxeducid from War and/paſtdiſorders ; 
intd Peace 2 Me bo overtime t. ſhould; er 179 into the: Hands of: ther 
ray leud andb Emnperchs, Tiberius, Caliga Nero; from who evormons 
et eyilz aroſe to the Provinces 6 05 that bene which we bow 
fetnpr of char ſupreme. dh aig, both among-E@:i;and her 
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ng failing, good Obedience Was alſo: wanting; every body made his gil 
his lay; ne Vu (hire! any ſort ot wickedneſs, how infamous ſdever, from whic ch 
the Commanders or Soldiers were reſtrained by any reſpect borne to the Majeſty 
of the Prince. All reaſon was reduced to the ſword;and every one / dared to attem 
a5 much 38 his 1 power encour d him to compaſs, Such and. ſo great were the vices 
which crept daily into mem of all degrees and qualities, as it would be too laborious 
4 thing to number them up all. This one example mity ſuffice to ſnew, to bat g dif- 
ſoltfieneſs and licent: ouſneſs the affairs of Rowe were reduced; when Galbahi avi 
choſen Pifs'Lafin;awur, à man very famous for his civil behaviour and military 
worth, his election was neither accepted of by the Army, nor by the: Senate, he- 
cauſe it was thought that if he ſhould come 10 the Empire, he would correct. the 
Wany miſdemeanors both of Citizens and Soldiers: But both oß them being killd, 
and in ſtead bf him oh was made Emperor in Rome, and Vitelllus at the ſam time 
cry'd up Emperor by the Army in Germany. The affairs of the Empire were-then 
governed with ſuch confuſion, and grew ſo much worſe: in the ſucceeding 4 tha 
diſorders growing to be confirm d by a bad habit, as when any Emper 
20 about to cotrett the immoderate Iicentiouſneſs of the Soldiers, by. reducing them 
ro their antient discipline, were they never ſo good. and wile-Princes, they were 
ſlain by the Armies; a8 was leranα Severns, Probus, and ſome others: 
no certam Form could be given to ſuch a. Coremment. wherein the . had o 
great a ſtroke in Authority, making and — Emperor at iheir 23 
it might ſeem to reſemble 2 Popular State; and yet the Emperors commanding 


with ſupreme nou in 9 + Dominion, Monarchy mie en tobe there 5 


formed. | Wy 

It is not much oY wondred aachen if 55 mae e : 
Em ire eompoſed r almoſt ib overn m ſpropor 
vir, would et 10 — — laſt ſuffer — — 
rhen otherwiſe her greacnefs And power promiſed. The negligence and puſillanim 
of ſome E S were lirbwiſe cauſe why the City- Soldiers, who kept ll about 
the City, as it were the Bife guard 6f:thePrinces perſon, and Who were the;flower 
of all the reſt both for valer and diſcipline, being long _ ty gen ſo effemi- 
nate, and ſo unaceuſtome —— rciſe ore va 
Prince n — they 
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oppoſe their violence: To. great à Want both of Bower,: Soldiers, and Milery 
dicipline'wastheEmpite' reduced before it was ſo rentand ſo-bereft of many Þ 
| vices, 2 it Was 'afte 'Waross Then, a8 che ROmar Empire Was got to that height of 
an fs Lam of ihoki firſt ancient Romans, and by the excel- 
ncie ary diſcipline, ſo her good Orders being afterwards en. 
the cock fo dean; ——— a way to her firſt beginning, as it her ſoon to 
telr to ruine ʒ it being a certain and true rule, That States do increaſe and are pre. | 
ey by eng means by which en, wer firſt beg aningz ans are ace 
yy the contrary. | G4: 
And he who ſhall conler the antient mays 2nd work of thoſe who aid ch th 
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ſoundatiens of rhis Empire and ſhall compefs chem wich thoſe which inſued in 
time of E Ad fork difference therein, as the neceſſity of Erez 8 
ſuc h an end may — beſcen, The Roman Armies and their Leaders, were o, 
excellent examples of wor:h and diſcipline. W ho does not praiſe and wonder at 
har Tuns Mealine did, «ho. puniſht his victorious Son with death, becauſe hs 
ohr the enemy before the Gen of Battel was given? Very remarkable were the 
ſevere puniſhments w which were oft-times impoſed upon the Soldiers diſobedience, 
even for flight cauſes, cauſes, whoſe rumultuous proceedings were oft-time puniſhed with 
decitnating the whole Army. But how different from theſe examples were thoſe 
whith were afterwards in the following Age ſnewn by many of theſe > nw diy, 
War: and commanded the Roman Armies? The 2 indulgence 
- wards the Armies, the Sold iers uncurb d licentiouſneſs, the authority and bold — 
whith they aſſumed unto themſelves, both over the people, and over the very Er- 
perors, whom * were to obey, are not ebe monſtrous things? in a well ooch | 
Sure 
Thoſe antient Romans did ſoftudy Military Affairs, ad o frequent were the 
exerciſes of the Militia with all Citizens, as when the City. of Nene had not en- 
tetided het Bounds beyond 1, ſne had ſo numeroms Armies, as ſhewas able 
to maintain at ont and the fame time, but in ſeveral parts above Onc hundred 
men in Arms; and yet when ſo many calamities and ruines befel her by 
the Barbarians,” when ſhe commanded over ſo many Provinces and Kingdoms, her 
anitient Dikciptne was ſoloſt, as for want of Soldiersſhe was fore d to make uſs 
- of mereinary Barbarians, who getting at laſt to be very powerful, did joynily tun 
their Arms againſt that Empii e; for whoſe detence they were called in, and whole 
ay they took Nor is the De Roman Armies, which 
_ wis for {6 many years uacor le dy other Nations; to be attributed to the 
Goths, or thoit-ottier: Northerh people; hut rather tothe comuption. of their 
Cuſtoms, to che loſs of their good Diſcipline, and to the diſcord and baſeneſs of 
the Commanders, -and Soldier: of thoſe timts. For were not the French a valiant © 
aud out Nation? 10 overcome hom it behoved Cafar to fight fo many Bats 
tels, and to make ſo often trial of the Romans: worth and formne, and that nos 
without much dunger. Didnotthe Romans wage Wa in Spin forthe ſpace of | 
almoſt Two hundred years together, before they could well conquer chat Nation, 
et theredte; Ho dtten did the S4xops, Feverigns and other 
ople of Gerwany take up Atms to moleſt the States of the Empire * | 
_ theit commotions were ſtill ſuppreſt. And bad not the. Roman Kmpi almoſt 
continual War by reaſon of their fo many Anſurrectiont with; aj other Eaſtern 
Nations, and chiefly with the Perſians ?: And thengh. 5 
adverſe fortune, yet their loſs was always tecoveredi ase the prejudice 
reptitation of the Romans Forces by their. o Ce J An Solliers, ſo 28 


they were always forc d to krep within chen men Conhngy.ciand uader the obed⸗ 
encd of e Epi. Burwhen! r Iſs! Fette es = 
"and ſo irreparable blo from the anheim, d was | brought to 
ſuch weaknefs'in the Eil parts by xesfod. of the many. greatdifacders which 
wetein the Head, andin all the Members, nch were ody become. iacureable h 
it Was not able to ſuſtain the ſorce of the fierce 2nd warlike Nations. 


And be ones to fall, hen its worth was but li it could not get u again, 1 
as it ac e ni FI _ 9a 5 5 

No if we will apply theſe more encral 8 Wee e chag- 
ces of this Empite; de true ciuſt of its declination. will the more eaſily be known;: 
The Affairs of the Empire were almoſt at all times greatly moleſted by divers 


dle Northern People, — were never reduced to the obeglicace of 8 
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Empire, ſome of which had not been known til t 3 
FCC en oftherr 


fo many 2 Italy, many other mid He eit al ce 
» : 23 N #3, * — M4. 
ic progreGalt need wonder very chi ich 110 broad 
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5 7 5 ilch 
confubon oſs in diſcourſe of tmavans wow." think of hi blhallhy 

people, and ſo far remote from ouł Regions, W Uno by en, ith har 

2s at this d na) i 
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——— wett r ans 
;, ro:deſtroy (6 vaſt an Em 195 dict le 
Kings, and famous warlike Nations were: lubjedte r png 
is, That theſe men who deſtroyed the Empi 


where they were poſſeſt of many large Regions, if 
name and habitation; thoſe = os Soar 
Goths, and others, more Weſtern-Gorhsi" But ee thouht- 
Inhabitants of that Country, into which they were bo ens Totti be 
iwthe Sarmatian Ocean; and that being worſted n 
people, after many conteſtations had wit them, their f 'be 
of two ſmal a circuit for their ab | 
out new ſeats; and other habitations, And thus they püffed ov ne 
in very great numbers into the: Provinces: belonging to the Bae; 2 xt effini 
and iadamaging many Countries: The chiags a little befbre inentioned, 158 3 
cauſe why cheſe evils, and the greater ruines "which ended Were dt remedicy; 
For the Empire being ofavery vaſt extent, was continiially troub leck with mc 
5 commotions in — The Princes Who Om e | 1 th N 
and the former antient valor and diſcipline was no lonpe] found in ther A 2 mes, 
which were given over to licentiouſneſs). - % FORTH. 122k hgh PATIO! 
Hlence it was that whenia the time of Philip . the krlt Lant it = ; | 
the Nine and-ewentieth Roman Emperor; the Cen. mietves: i 5 7 
and Thrace, ſuch forces were not ſent inſt theſe: heli A might 15 15 n 2 
| co and quell the then but ſmall ſtreng of theſe tumultuom pe | ple. to ' hert 
no loyalty in the Commanders, nor Valor in cd Soldiers, thoſe who'wel 

Fo, the Empeor ſuch enemies; fricular interef 
_ then the ſervice of the Empire. Infomuch as Marrins and Ber & be 4 
ſent the one after the other to be chief of the enterpriſe,” made themſelves Be K 

ed up Emperots by the Army, having firſt permitted much licentiöuſeſs in che 
Soldiets, chat they might win their good will. And whien the fame'D 
truly poſſeſt of the Empire, after the death of Macrinu, and of Ph; 

4 with the Gothu, he found the effects of nouriſhing ſedition i 
in avinking at their difobedietice, rh the non. p rformance 
uries; for his Army was routed and pu . | 
himſelf by running awa 5 — iſh g And: 
loſſes, the Empire onght to have been teſtored, 4 0 ek Al ot ther 
the Succeſſor with new Forces; Galla: who had obtained th 
the Souldiers raſhneſs, and who was a poorly: ſpirited titan, 
Empire by indirect meaus; That he miphi Lt wy 
which he leudly fpent, be was eaſily peridvaded to mike 2 fiir 
che Goths, not onely permitting them to tarry int vi 
has: poſſeſled of, bur obliging binſelf to pay den a; cee 
YearLys 
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foundations of this Empire, and ſhall oompeft cbem wich thoſe which inſuæd inthe, = 

time of Emperors, will find ſuch difference therein, as the neceſſity of coming 

ſuch an end may ſoon be ſeen. The Roman Armies and their Leaders, were once - 
les of wor:h and diſcipline. Who does not praiſe and wonder at 


Nations, 


ofitsdeclina 


/ 
/ 
7 4 
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Empire, ſonie of which had not been known till they 
the reſt the Cor. 3 re famous for the n 
ſo many calamities of {ts 


der ho beginnings and 


Tyr, p- 


—_ mens — | 


they ſhould overcome: the — 5 — oerc 1 
have imagined that a new, and unknoum p 8 


moſt Northern parts, to deſttoy ſo vaſt n Bens hy whic 
Kings, and famous warlike Nations were *fubj ee 2e mon 1 
is, That theſe men who deſtroyed the Empire e an hs Boe nay 77 
where they were poſſeſt of many large Kegions. ü ffering 3 ſtthemſeſves in 
name and habitation z thoſe who wa geen ee: 2 called E 
Goths 7 and others, more Weſtern- Gobi But they were 2 = * . 4 ins | þ | w 
Inhabitants of chat Country, into which they were firſt'come f om Certain Elana 
im the Sarmaticn Ocean; and that being worſted by ſome vf their netphboting 
people, after many conteſtations had wit f 
of two ſmal acircuit for their abounding 
out new ſeats, and other labitations. | 
in very great numbers into the Provinces Belo ging to che 
1 many Countries: Therhings a tle deſpre m ncidned; Being t 
cauſe why cheſe evils, and the greater ruines which" enſded er emed 
For the —— vaſt extent, was contintalh Ten I 0 gr 
commotions in ſundry parts. The Princes who comm A488 of little worth, 
and the former antient valor and di iſcipline Was no page ver mie 
x e502: f 1 55 19 5 N 
| Hence u was that whenia the time of Phu | chef bf 75 Sar in örcde 
the Nine and twentieth Rom: Gothe Art themſelvef in 10 fle 
and Thrace, ſuch forces were not ſent rainſt theſe hdvelties, . migbt appel 
them, and quell the then but ſmall rength of theſe tdntlgitous per e. For chert 
being no loyalty in the Commanders, nor r vor in che Soldiers ; Fe bo were 
ſent In Empeor 7 $ Nel 
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els mig cen 
edup — by the — hang firſt be much licentiduſnels in the 
Soldiets, that they might win their good will. And whien the fame Decins was 
ruly polleſt of the Empire, after the death of Macrinas, and of ? a a , joyn- 
ing battel with the Goty de found the effects of notriſning ſedition in Arnet, anc 
in winking at their diſobedience, and at the non-performance of theit” military du- 
uries; for his Army was routed ind put to and 9 © and x] king to (ive 
himſelt by running away, was drowned in a n when after theſe 
loſſes, the Empire oug t to have been reffoted. 
the Succeſſor with new Forces; Galla — — 
the Souldiers raſhneſs, and who was 4 poatly 
Empire by indirect means; That he migiit ei 
which he leudly: ſpent, be was ealily pertivaded to thike 2 tiimiehilþ 
the Goths, not onely permitting them to tuty in "the" Provinces Wich 
were poſlefled of; bur obliging himſelf to pay them a | certain f m of m 
yearly. : 28 
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which yas Miſtreſs of the ole World, became tribus 

le, who knew not till then tat belong d to Imperial 
hy nor 10 Military. glory- This baſe:Agreement gave a great - | 

reputation of the Roman Empire; ſo as in Gatienwo his time, who ß 

ceded in the Empire, ſo. many mutinies and imſurrectiohs aroſe, 28 
ardly kept ingbec | 

they 

wy 


own King 
- Wb 


already got great ſtrength, and were governed in 


Maſters and and for that the Empire ; 


dife 


* 
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70 


the antient Roman worth being ſo decayed, as chere was not any one TY Aid ſo 
much 35 provide rar tp 87 55 ol 2 a tely ks aich was en ol, the 
World. And the'E Ee | hing v is not et 2 
out much marvel) whilſt Iraly and —— 8 were waſted wich Wa, and the 
very City of Ram waireducadtiiths utmoſt extrer Avent 
idle Spectator of his Subjects great calat 
baſe and ſtupid a — as 0 provider 
vation and ery of ſo many of the Empires Provinces, which beir o miſet 
corn in pieces, were falling! into the power of the Barbarians, anſvered, That he could 
live wiktwur: them, ©: +46 33952 2/3 22 hno0 YImgnunn HedP oor 4 8 
After the ruine of bene, e eee be ee te meat 
Fs pain, whete being xecruited: with other people of theit oma;Nitions; an 
man Armies being buſied n Civil-ſeditions, and in mii g thoſd E 
of ch each of them hadcholen; they had leifure to fix — here: 
take poſſeſſion of thoſe noble Provinces; ithe on gang 2 
rants being extinguiſhed, they ſetled themſelves: there, did long govern thoſe 
Dechipions; and others of them p into Africa, "and Having wan large Tetri- 
tories, did with the ſame Fortune and ſame thoughts inſtirute cheit proper King-; 
doms. But on the other part; other People called the Hans fell i into. o ae 
called nom by their names, Haguria, and poſſeſſing themſelves likewiſe thereof, 
fixt their abode and dominion there. Sos there was hardly: y Weſtern Pra 3 
of the Empirewhich was not at this time troubled by this fury the Roman” oi 
Princes and Soldiers-/nor: having ſũfficient worth to withſtand. chem: 1o6omuch::; F 
that when Attila marched with: furious Army: te 
having any Soldiers chat they 
were forced to take King Tbeaderitus with: — umb 
pays by whoſe aſſiſtance that cruel Enemy um ar that tin 


Empires weak Forces being at laſt tyted, and ſome —— — z in 
_ whom there remained yet ſame worth — diſcipline, che greater, and . fatal. 
ruines of Italy began; wheremto — cruel Barbarians entred, . put al. 
to fire and ſword, bringing total deſtructiou to man noble and papulous Cities, 
nn (according to the natural order of al things mortal v 6 
eft gentratio alterias gave occaſion tothe birthof 
che remainder of the Italian OTE had ecourſe 


5 (88). n 
 TheTwelveth DI SCO URSE, 


the Commonwealth of Rome, though ö Fefrd m 3 any. | | 
Ker Difias i ts n B 41 Jet did Fo * ee 
at aß. Si 


E who ſhall narrowly oat he great 3 of os Romans, vill. 
ſtill diſcaver pew things therein not anely worthy of praiſe but ofad- 

mitation. Their proſperity was certainly very great, but proceedi 
Aut: is to be beleeved, from their worth, and from certain and ordi- 
xy cauſes, -The Pe cople of lane made more Wars, then ever ay 
Potentate hath been known to do, Ie that which occaſioneth the greateſt wonger | 
is, that their ſucceſs in all of them was proſperous. And that though the Roman 


Armies were in many Battels overcome, Nalin the concluſion of every Wir 
the Victories fided with them: 


It will then be worth the while to ſeek out the trueſt, or at leaſt, the moſt truth- 
like cauſes thereof, by reaſoning thereupan. .The Ciry of Rome waged continual 
Wars from the firſt foundation thereof till LL 4g. his time, which was for above 

ndred years. The gates of chat famous Temple of F. , which were 
— ſuot but in me ct Peace, ſtood always open, anleſs it were once in | 
ebe Conſaldup of Titus Manljss z nor was there almoſt any Nation known in thoſe 
dies, with whorhche City of Rome: hack not at amenme made trial of her forces 
aud worth. That Commonwealth in: — and ſo long contentions of War, 
was likewiſe ſometimes ifavored, ſocnetimei — — upon by fortune 1 11 3 
ſometimes the #as brought into very great anger ye le reel 
and trimmphed over her formerly: yitorions — Pg beavy was — 
* WAY in her very — ſue had with ſo many — of nah, and - 
chiefly ch choſe that were neare ſt, who fingly by themſelves, and joynt⸗- 
ly with — did conſpire againſt che Romans, and did by all their beſt endea- 
von ſeek how to keep — — which was ordained, as-was 
afterwards feen, to the height of all greatneſs.' Nor mas the Commonwealth of 
Rowe ſecyre from the efforts of foreign Nations; nay many times ſhe was to with- - 
ſtand the fury of the French, who aſſailed her with great Forces, chat they might -} 
totally ſqbdue her, and poſſeſs themſelves of ther Territories, as they had done of 
ſo many other parts of Italy. The Commonwealth made trial of her Forces, even in 
the beginning of her greatneſs with other Kings; till n . with the fii ſt Car- 
thaginian Wars, to wage War further from her Confines, ſhe-prov:d at laſt a 
terror even to the moſt remote foreign Countries , which ſhe at 4 — ſt ſubjugated | 
aſſuming always greater and better courage, as her Empire did encreaſe, and her 
dare Diſcipline bertering by exerciſe, as did alfo her worth by proſperous  / J 
ucceſs. 

Who will not then Amis theſe ſo great and unparelle! dthings ? Who can 
conſider them without endeavoring to know the reaſons thereof * Polybins, whilſt 
herecounts ſome of theſe wonderful things, terming the people of Rome invin- 
able, adds (that be may in a manner give the reaſon thereof) that theſe people 
brought whatſoever enterpriſe, how hard and difficult ſever, afrer many and ya- 
rious ſucceſſes, to a good and deſired end, becauſe they were modeſt in proſperous, - 
and conſtant in adverſe fortune. Theſe tuo excellent vertues are certainly requi- 


lite to whoſoever propounds true and perperaal Glory for his end, ud docs aſpire: 
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Therefore * to mot dr the benefir ma be the 
. diſcerned whic Ene, ed to th 2 Comimotredtth, me 
orders · For if any diſorder did at auy time Tr ns ina 
bo well ſoever ordered 867 through the fault o cula lar Ci yd 
zen; whereby the Commonwealtti ſuffered prejidice u stan al ifty: FW ar 

übe Gene amended, and the prejudice reteiyed from the Ut neh 
quickly be reſtoted by the preſence and worth of ſome other G fi. 

felt out, that when the Roman Armies, whilſt the bounds of: the Cot — wong 
were but ſmal, were overcome by the Saint, by, the pd a 
nati, by the Faliſei, and by others of their'neighbors, on they wa 
War, they could eaſily ſtop the courſe of that theit Madfeige, hd (hin run. 
ing into greater dangers. Therout which was given by che E,, and Sand nd 
wpich was the greateſt given in thoſe — was known to be occa through 
the diſtaſte which the Army took at 1 the Decemviri and at wee and 
cruelty which he uſed . — the Soldiery. Wherefore returning tot 8 8 orihet 
Government of Conſuls, Sinti the of: "Conſul hid the means given bir 
recovering the-Miltia's forinetly: loſt honor - and credit; be givin 1 8 
throw to thoſe very enemies; who were grown ſo proud rack ink 
victories had over the Romany Army. 7 E 

Thus likewiſe, when the Roman Atmics were efulſy pe 
time by the 7 qui; Fidenates gd Haliſci, firſt throu b bd gen of Pa he... 
geldaws, and Henty: the Uke bf Brauns, and Titiniw; che Militar) y Tribu nes, e, 
were mean and yinexpert Plebeſanr, and who without much aw hid che cus 
of the Army; When Sinus Strvilins was crete Conſul, and after him Fu 
riar.Camillus, they won the moſt famous vid ries that the Romans bad ever gor- 
ten till chat time Lubich was Thrte hundred and fifty Years after the building of 1 
the City hagainſt the Ei and other of their Enemies. But this ma — better . 
cei vel in ener affairs, when ihe Commonwt; wis much increaſed. The Romas 
Armies received ſo ac table defects in the Wir vbich inh. made againſt them, 3 
35 the whole affairsof the Commonwealth ſæemed to be in ho little danger, having 
ſo potent and victorious an Enemy within tfieir boſoms*: yet at laſt nor being dil- 
mayed for any adverſe fortune, but treating freely with their Enemy, rather as van, 
quiherz then vanquiſhed, they red uced their afifirs ro ſuch . Ar Fyrrbut : 
thought it his beſt dourſe vo quit rah d leave the Ron mans qt Ki beten to 7 
be”confideredy” char the Retmahs being 16 long acoafirhe'to con 
with their neighbors the Italians; and part ö 
this time, 5 whom the Romans mirched- with numet ; 1 
- good ſucceſs winning many fimous victories; inſd much as al I on An 4 
above thirty thouſand Sumner: in one day, made mud for their wire ingfo, 
great an Enemy/as-Pys has; and for theit maintaining hemſelyes: ag 
_ Foices,- 2gainſt the uſe of Elephants, and ether new ways of warfaring, 

had not known befo whence it was chat the City of Rent did c thist me! 
in valiant men, aud wWho were expert in dhe Milt 50 i6'Cynneas who 
by Pyrrhas to Rowe, told him, that he had Lech 2 City ſo Mr | 
bee if his Highneſs ſhoul@ contingis his war with ehe Nom 88 
about to overcome an Mida: And bel bac bach Mr thenonee ed 
che worth of che Roman Cor ar 2 5 -- 2433 * dnl 4 


- Who doth not even with wonder halides: Have mb Commande'y: anc Ww 
many Armies the Commonyealchof Rowe coal ſer 021 inthe War withithe r- 
thaginians, and eſpecially in chat with Hannibal, which did more en danger d af | 
fairs of Rowe then all the reſt?” ſince it tnainiained War in ſo many 


at one an! the ſame time, im ung "Spain, Caffrics, an] Grice, Winch Ra 


— — 


habited, who, were all well diſciplined, by reaſon of their | 
We read, that when the Romans made War with Hannibal, they had ſometimes, 
what of their own proper Soldiers, and what of their Alſociates, who did all 


able to do by reaſon of the infinite number of men where 


n:ighbor neer upon them, twenty three Legi made about an hundred. 


thouſand Soldiers, for defence of their Em 


they 
imploy 


xr or more forcunate 


1 th 4s Wen 


adverſe fortune, was 
Romans. 


(en) 


ſtronger, (68 ſhe was able to make preater undertakings, the publick Excheqhr 
was = entiched, anfwerdble to what became a well-orderett Government, 4 k 
which aſpired to the hejotith of Empite, * 5 ſhe was not for this cauſe ſo incommo- 
dated, as that ſhe mall yield under the weight of War, nor yet for any her el 
misfortune; Whereas in ſome orhiet Commonmeatts, as in thut of Sparta, the 
poorneſs of the Exchequer introduced b Rain Lycurgss bis Laws, hindred her from 
enlarging her Btupire; and wen ſhe aſpired thereunto, ſhe Was forc'd for wane of 
things requiſite to fle for help'ro che Kings of Perſia; lo as in lien of domineering 
over the reſt of the Grecians, ſhe became a ſervant to Barbarians, becauſe he ex- 
ceeded thoſe Terms and Rules where with her Govetnment was founded and eſta- 
After theſe wa Cw och forte rh ny 7 be added which proved likewiſe 


very advxmtagious for the 00 e As the continuation oł 
l 


the Militia, out of a duty im 100 Ups prey itizet!, of ſpending almoſt all the 
beſt yeats of his life ie the Cam ing bound to militare till he had 


advanced fifteers Pays xt leaſt : > be we had fot, ht in one ot two Battels, was 
not permitted to Fr 00 and teft, but evict, in the Militia, by teaſon of the | 
Experience he had gotren, became mote uſeful and avaiteglons in the Wars. 
Amongſt others, we hive a notable example of one T. E. Siceius, lig was lain - 
in the Camp in the titne of Appiue his Deremvirate, after he had followed the 
War for Forty years eogether: and after having been in above a- hundred Bartels, 
Itis gon thing of great conſiderarion, that the nerve of the Roman Armies con- 
ſiſtsd in theit ieee though they had ſome Hotſe to ſtrengthen them; whence ie 
wis, that they wer ee tecrtited, and reitiforced after a rout,” fot that me nare 
ſoorer reertited then horſes: thery: 5-4 ſtore of chem And which the | 
Romans could the better ds, BuEiſe tiey made ufe of men of one onely Country | 


for thE:t SMtdiets, rk is t6 ſay, 0 th own men, and thoſe ot their Aſſociates | 
Wh Wess at tiind and f dy to be joytzeck togethe „and be im 


: | . ployed in any actionz 
ich Gott not fall out ſo ten Aries att tobe ratfed and recruited out of man 
Nations; and from Far diffnt plates. But it was a great help to che Romans a- 
bove all other things, for the chattiraiing of themſelves in all events of ſo many 
Wats, ch they made wir fo Hany Powerful Kings aud Nos,” that che) 
were polſtit of hy; 1 prove, Which in roſe thines did more abouhd in meèn 
Ind uiths, khet an other Oo 22 1 meh things, bur chiefyx 
by this, That the Comm 1 o Neme Had Ede very ee the coutd I 
fubjugate Nah, which'Wis dot wholly fubdutd; in alt che par 1775 rill after 
the Cotto ach hid exte def ker ptecinets very far; Fa etwards by } 
the Foteey'of the fare fh, te in a few yeats ovetcatne dll other Proyitices, 20d ö 
Wat wiffetr ers mache agaluſt the Romans by thie neigh- | 

„Nunn, Tetuni, Marti, and ohen, Which 

becauſe termed themſe ſelves fellow. comp anions to 

h there were but a mal part of the Traliah Forces in itz 


ug Exc y welk inhabited u ich warlike men, it was thought 0 
ro be on of i CR Ge heck Wars, that ever the Common 


oy by allowitg thoſe 8 the ; 
ch much 4s to Sj 
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ſtrength, it oft-times probd not 0 ſerviceable, if 
be divided, or diſordered: But the Roman O 


pert 
fighting in all 


or min to mam, fo a5 nor: 


Armics did oft-times Rd 
make theit party 
ſafe ; which 


learn d che ęxcellency of th 
and Pyrrivus d got. opel 


manders Hannibal and 
that it was not the goodneſs 


eee revailed efore tho! vor the 

_ othetreſpe {dad the beer of the Romam. 
But to proceed upon our late co $ 

the Romans were t dught ye y ce - and def 

tions, as Launces which were Aually given cc Soldiers 

received much benefit, as well RN Fe 4 
Enemy, as to weaty them in curting t ſc ums 
fight; and then whole'bodies'of freſh 


Roman Armies. For their bodies were Cove covered wich rf. 


ureſted, an 
s ung, were e ——ͤ— in 8 
22 ſo aß ud 
uh, onor mu 
ver! 
| ch the ane which was 
2 be numbred for one; 
and did then ſo divide i 
2 Kere ſhared as well 1 
9 and 10 Aaleche Enemy. Where : 


for thole notable diſorders which bave been obſerved 
. IN? ſuch. an occaſion the loſs of the 
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cipitate into final nine. If the time of this its duration be meaſured in reſpy tothe 
ho mutation of humane things; and more particularly of Seate-G dune Wend 
the time of its continuance may appear to have been long end | 
greatneſs and power ofthe Empire be taken into conſideration, 'which was 

that there was no other Potentate that could weigh againſt it, or Aber no 

try which was not in ſome ſort ſubje& thereunts }* it may very v in 

far as may be probabl e ſog great ſucceſs, and where yy ny vat 
accidentsconcur,: and tie ſhare;:"co: 2 whether the Roan, Bi 


would have been longer or: eile tired; if it had been ſtill goy i the! 55 
of 2 Commonwealth, then it did when it fell into the power of 80 one ray 
SET: government of Emperors. Many things may perfirade wes beleeve 


that in whatſoever condition or fotm of Government,this Empire muſt haut nn 
the ſame fortune, and walked on with ſome little vatiarion.of time to the ſame end ir 
| did. Firſt the viciſſitude'of humane affaim, which by reaſon of their ab be per- 
fections, will not ſuffer ſublunary things to de ſtill in the fame ſtare of being, but 
. villhaye it ſo, as being carried abou im continual motion, t 5. imes 
be taiſed higher, fall ſometimes lower. Other People, and — Nats: 5 rp I 
he Romans, bave flouriſb'd in other times, though nor ſo much, nor {6 Highly 4 
cried up. Ocher Ages have ſeen other great Empitts, ſo as'th ile of the one 
| hath been the fall of the other, and it isa 22 truth, that [ 0 : 
as do n mens a. nay 3 eve — 
e ceeding on ding „ begir umi p gs > ine 4 8 4 
time of e alben g mine, Tal Eee ule, at Wx 
time * bezan palpably | Lancer from its grandeur and 
3 for ſo many years," s the'l duration thereof would ha 
ings; this ma) well be . s f 
has 8 O apptoved "7 by rother reaſons,” and continhal experience,”as it 
bexepuredcerrainin paricuſlars;: though ſometimes we tore che pr ximare 3 
— But to proceed to more particular conſiderations, why thould we beteeve 
that theRoman Empire ſhbuld have been of longer duration if it had been goyerned f 
by a Commonwealth, then under Emperors ? Not onely reaſon, but experience f 
ſhews, that ti Government of one alone is fitteſt to keep up ſupream power in large I 
Dominiong, ſince all othr great Powers and Lordſhips have been 3 and go- 
randy one onely King or . -grrns | 
The whe of Roe In m 


Es 5 


b 1 ee nas to f 
iſtration of the moſt Ion 1 
tate actally repteſent the ene and r 4 
np ors ia Ati Wherefore C | 
le k Maſter of the Commonwealth, made hirkſelf' be 
 perperuall;DiQaror 3 And che name of Emperor was taken from th 
- . ame uſed by::the-'Roman Commanders, and ſhewed the Authority bict 
823 Emperor, which is 10 'coimmand over Armies. And certainly 
aitiug the power of many in one alohe, doth nt onely not weaken; but dot 
to che ſtrength and power of a Governmen® or State: For it encreaß tn 
ce, faciliates reſolutions „aud haſtens the execution of weightieſt affairs 
Sow hadnorthe Roman Foxces, when military — fouriſhe: moſt amotigſt 


them, 


times retard e ne, it pet e See ould one fro Kojer 
gotten to that height of grearnefs and Empire, which ſhe arrived at, born even 
_ by min force ft al aol theſe elbe, bythe great! Wort of ber Cui. 


Term obfetve it the dert plac; thr thougfithe Empire of Zewe had changed 

che Form of Government, and rediiced the füpreme power imto one alone, yet we 
finde not, that ſhe was bereft of, thoſe arms, by pM ewith the had been pre- 
Frved whilſt ſhe was a 'Cotmnonwealth';” but did rather-eicteaſe them; and 740 
very nc eſtabliſft Forces ; forthe" Emperors | ory kept alwaies bent their perſons 
2 greatnumber of Soldſtrs, forthe defenceof Imperial Majeſty,” which were there - 
fore caffed Pretoriax-bands.3 mies in the Garriſons of Provinces, which might 


defend, and keep 712 — OE which pr de raiſed, cirhr| 4 2 


their own ae orb 


and mee np vice, Agenden Ithemſelves, om 
manders undertake and finiſh man "Wars. So it \ſeems Kiel that the Nom in 
opire might 5 and ſo long F chief- 

p firſfai 7985 chief 'Anthoriry, aud revereny Majeſty of org one 
„ t for a long time did ovetes me that wekneſs, 


which otherwiſe might mpire,” many 
| Emperors; 'where on che conerary, whilſt ic vas 4 Conimonyeatet, ded; 
rent, weak, and eaſie to have been © 3 preſt, i ie tathen g with the — 
any great; -and'valianc Nation, would have fappreſt it, às did ſomary Nor- 
chern Pee le do to che Epe end thec craption of antientcuſtoms may ibe 
judged to have been the readieft and trueſt occaſion of the ruine of this = re, 
the TCommonneath was never free from the like, but even as for this ver e, of 
having fein from her gogd Princi E ; 4 erttſent wes Alterec | nd [the 
Wee, yes ambition, e fenfirality,-were the nuldies 
2 to obe ed, nor hd the was governed 
ed by I Ct rens In Civit Serernment y And 


corruptions Word tifeſt Sage the aer Mitteary 
and greareſt actions were dane: It Tantior th hen beaid, the 
Emperors, ' did deftroy't the © 
125 thereof could have longer 1 5 the p FT + — 
much chele6 forth tte x 5 di druf 
ly agit 


them, as «ti L Sam de Song? ah; b 
modwealth; though it was oft · times thraſt at by f ark co 55 
withitanding able to ſubfiſt, and to raiſe ir felf 9. — began te fal B. 
birbatous and foreign Forces overthrewir at laff} Fi who ye" fs Cons 
manders in the time of the Commonwealth, abt fan, wagten dae tity 
their worth, it cannot be ſaid whar would have faecertſed | | u ſock m ere 
if the Government of the Commonwealch had continued n that times” hs 
likely, chat che diforders and factions increafing much mor-, whereof fo wy 
2 ſtiterons ſeeds had been fowed | in all the Orders of WO, -the City, ah 
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Tertito ics belonging thereunto being to remain the weaker, and the more expoſed 
to the injuries of Foreiners, would have been the N if ſhe had been 
ro have withſtood the terrible ihock of theſe fierce and wild Northern Nations, 
which th: Emperors Forces did notwithſtanding long reſiſt ; inſomuch as the 
Roman Empire maintained it ſelf for the ſpace ot two hundred years after it was 
moleſted by theſe ſorts of people; nay, ir maintained itſelf in dignity and majeſty © * 
for about ſi ty years after it was ſhrewdly ſhaken, till in the time of the Emperor 


* 


Leo the Firſt, Rome and Italj being totally abandoned, the name and power of | 
Weſtern Empire did totally terminate. —— 
it may chereſore be thought a gallant and well-adviſed action, that the Emperors 
did ſo long temporiſe, and keep the Arms of theſe ſo powerful Nations from the 
more inward parts of their State, of Italy, and chiefly of Rome herſelf, like ſo much 
venom from their heartsz with which if they ſhould have tryed the fortune of War, | 
hazarding one Battel.or more, as upon other occaſions thoſe antient Roman Come 
manders had done, they might peradventure have brought the Empire ſooner to its 
ruine, ſince they had to do with a very warlike people, and whole condition was 
ſuch, as they muſt either die, or overcome. And certainly they had done worſe, it 
they had therein truſted and relied upon Fortune, ſince they could have gotten no- 
thing by the victory when they. ſhould have won it, were it not the ſaving of 
themſelves for the preſent againſt thoſe Armies, who might have been ſucceeded 
by others of the ſame Nations, and ſo the War to have been renewed more hotly _ 
and direfully then before, out of a deſire to revenge the death of their friends; 
whereas the loſs of a Battel or two on the Romans fide, might have drawn along 
wich it the ruine of a moſt noble Empire. It was then fortunate for the Common- 
wealth of Rome, that ſhe met not with theſe people in ſuch ntceſſity and anger; for if 
that had befaln her, which hapned in the time of Emperors, that Fame might perad- 
venture have been obſcured whichiſhe was ha ppy in, of being glorious and victorious 
in all Wars; and the courſe of her ſo many proſperous ſucceſſes might have been 
off b unfortunate end. 5 
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ares nl te Em aue 92 89 ng th hey Jn COINS | „ "tothe 
"which every one or t | n WS, them 
indirect. 8 open td a 1 therein, Wande Diciplne oa * 
Hike in Both the Armies; an e Roman victory that is y; tho 
Who bad the -preats 6 Poyer and duke mike Ronan” Are. © Bur as ſoon _ 
as occaſion nevofftedf trying mewe th of hoſe - Soldiers who ſerved the Em. 
pire againſt foreign Forces, and that whatſoever the Roman Empire loſt, prove 
an addition to their cruel and mortal enemies, the weakneſs rixireof was ſoon Teen 
and whit 7106 it ha ſuffered by {the total cortaptioa of Diſtiptine and ra * 
tient ordeis. Which could not have happened, 2 — 
Linited; for it is not likely that valiant Commanders would be found 
thit City, where by the vertue of good military did 
much floutiſh 3 ſince thoſe who had betaken themſelves 40 other im . ments, 
upon them the Government of Provinces, thilh- 
ſelves Win che Milicia, 2s they deſe 28 commendations; for there was acertal 
ſpirit of glory in them all, and a deſite of propagating the common good,; eg” 
in aptneſs for all things 5 which did befit Roman ſpirits. :: But as ſoon as the Form 
Gove hanged, the ſame Romans began ch degenerate from their 
8 3 — worth, and that the chief imployments; may the Empire ir ſelf fell i into the 
| hands of e All things elſe -muſt likewiſe ſuffer alrerarion 3 and in parti- 
in the Militia, and the — of the 28 _ tobe 
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becauſe of all her 
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againſt the Perſiaos very powerful 
Greece 10 Cyprus, to aſſault the Kin 
nians growing jealous of their greatneſß, 
many wales, and by ſo many Forces, 2s i 

ut to have exalted the power of the Per 
of Greece. But theſe things were done by 
to curb the immoderate ambition of the At 
| of whole Gr, eres U 
years maintained that famous War, 
whole Greece, and kept their Forces ve 

and more famous 


War which was, 
whatſoever 
ſelf, and thef 


when the fame and worth of the Romans began to 
boring Potentates were e 
the Roman Arms were 

y them. But Seer 
chat al. her forces 
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another in point ot glory. 1 and Uriſtide n Eaem 
ſo were Alcibiades nd N RIS and many others e py famous an * 14 | 
8 Athens : 155 Where: there 5 Nit t 39 — 


ee eue maltring their ations | 

ich peculi 4 divided — the reſt. So — ar time of ee 7 
King of the Spartans, the City of 4thexs. was taken, to the end that they n 
maſter it ihe bettet, the changed the Form of Government, reducing it from 2 
polar condition, che form of its formet Government, under the authority of a 

ew, as that which did more refmble the Spartan Government. And in the ſclo 8 J 
ing times, when the Sparteps ran the ſame fortune with'all' the other Greciang,. 
and was compell d to obey the King of eMeasedon, it was requiſite to alter the Lay 
and Inſtuu ions of that City, which were at firſt ordained by Lycer ga. Theſe 
things did beget and — ſo great a diſunion in Greece, as ſhe could not only, 

not 8 5 — her Forces together to carry them againſt other Nations, but hardly 

could ſhe defend herſelf with them : As was ſeen, when being mightily endanpered | 
by an Army of the. Perſians, which came with a great power to aſfsult ber, the 

War was diwerſly adminiſſred, they not agreeing what City ſhould nominate the 
Commander in chiet; the 5 «r1ans would have dre oy defencet to narrow 

pallages. — 
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Grecians knew not 
had got it. 
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vantage got the Greelan, 
made them return all of t 
gteater and more cruel civil) 
fore; and the buſineſs Ferie that 
themſelves more bitter Enemies to i 


wich them, and conſpired wie el | 


out of too great prone: * 

another, the publick faith was n; 
' minds faſt together, which were — iv 
reſt, -two things are very co b 
Judgment which is cob 

were in military aff 

Grecce did Aouriſh 

Certainly he who ſhall 

ſo higtiy eſteemed of, 


as it was amongſt the N 35 
valor and diſcipline; nay, 
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1 furs rence it being therefore 

one Aue gi of CMiletuns,who 

= againſt the King or Penis; 10 

5 ſhewing him that he might penerzte 

naſe} OTE wealth of all thoſe Kings; 

ſition, and conſidering onely the length of the 
== which wer 1 5 u- 
Pr lt r 2 long tune 

1 2 therefore the ſtronger, it was 

„ and had afrerwards the prime place 

On che contrary, Athens, Which 


, hy Gone. | her infticutions aiming at che in- 
b ja if the why to have inlarged her Dominion beyond 


good uſe af her Forces, norreap the fruit 

ner moſt excellent Citizens, who were hig 
f their Country £0 further greatneſs, beca ſ 
reſerve Wes Een in one and the ſame. 


mel zeSin Wars made — che Gre 
2 — ſince come what would, 

tory did x in Gece, But as for vrhat be: 
oi think: that it may be proved by ſome 
pc Meds and Perſiauc, that they 
were very good at Military Diſcipline, in- 

FE . 1 ilhed for in them. To this it 
are Grecian Milicia might be 


| an 
oft to 02 Bur this i970 wie be held comparible to that 


other. Nation in — ever time. Inlomuch as 


: 0 many Vichories which they wan, they 9 
of the whole world; which out of the 
0 in the Victories which the Greci- 


y realonof a certain obftinare re- 
to defend eee the eminent flavery of che 
made them, bold. to encounter daes | 
10 | Pat's 5 
| g* 4 — thacof u was bac. 
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venge the injuries done by Xerxes to Greece; by the ſlay many. enemies, 
and by his own voluntary death. Who knows not that in the Naval fight at 
Salamina, it was neceſſity that made the Grecians ſo 5 e tl 
Athenians, who were of greateſt power in that Fle 
any Country, their City being burnt by the Enemy at their ultimate ho 
of any good conſiſted in that daies good ſucceſs. And to make Icy th 
greater, Themiftecles, who was their Commander in chief, joyn 
Battel in a place which was far from any friends 
every one of any other hopes of ſalety but b nc 
multitude of rhe Perſians Fleet, ſerved rather a 
ſtrength, for of above a thouſand Veſſe 
Two hundred entred the Battel. And 
after by land againſt the Army led on hy Merdewiae 
by the reputation which the Grecians had won by 
King Xerxes his running away, whoſe Soldi 
did their Maſter , for whoſe glory it was 
Grecians fought 'for themſelves, for 
of all that they had. 
But to boot with all this, it may p 
That the actions of the Grecians have been tr: 
ſterity, for greater then hat indeed they were. 
cellent Writers, who according to the cuſtom 
deeds as might purchaſe glory to them, have ſtudi 
to the beſt, and to make em ad > 8 e 5 
inning of his Hiſtory, rendring as it were areaſon 
mies, That the Actions of the Romans may; 
care they had of putting them into writi 
praiſe · worthy actions, then to celebrate t 
recians actions were made to appear; n 
oſt excellent wits of good Writers cor 
orth. 
Moreover there met many t 
what hath been (aid of the Greełs; for i 
powerful by any whatſoever: way, d 
occaſion great ſtore of Soldiers from then 
arie, wherein wicked men 
wards People of many of the 
the City of Rome, the more t 
greatneſs of Rome, as to tl 
adm niſtred under divers names or 2 
veral Leagues had between ſeveral! 
Commanders, and ſtill in ſole 
wealth of Rome. Now if wen 
clans had to make War, de 
acquire other mens Couũtrie 
having many gallant men amo 
their Empire, the Perſian Mh 
alſo poſſeſs Tenia, an an 
and difficult undertaking 
Prince, who though he ſhould 
ut himſelf in a fate poſture'of 
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nion, and the multitude of Soldiers that were at his command. So as join this out- 
ward impediment to the inward, which lay in their home diſcords, and we ſhall ſee 
that the Routs which the Crecians gave tothe Perſians, did no further incommo- 
date the Perſians, then the loſs of thoſe Armies; nor did the Grecians receive any 
further benefit thereby, then the defending of themſelves, and their. ſaſety for no 
long time from further dangers. But the Kingdom of Macedon, though of much 
leſs ſtrength for extent of Empire, became very formidable by reaſon of its good 
Diſcipline in War, and for the great worth of ſome of her Kings, amongſt which 
Philip the Father of Alexander, who as he proved a great Prince, and of deep 
deſigns, ſo was he very pernicious to Greece: For divers People of Grecce having 
recourſe to him for help againſt ſome other Greciuns that were their Enemies, they 
were willingly received, and their requeſt graciouſly liſtned unto, that ſo he might 
nouriſh their diſcords, and weaken all their Forces by continual Wars; by which 
means he made himſelf Arbitrator of all Greece; in omuch as there were not any 
of them who did not ſometimes apply themſelves unto him, either for Peace to 
themſelves, or for 3 by War againſt others. 2 
Wherefore Philip diſcovering his intentions at laſt, that he was reſolve to rule 
over all Greece, he entred thereinto with powertul Forces, and was no leſs grievous 
to thoſe who firſt called him in, then to the reſt againſt whom he declared his 
coming to be. So Thebes, which was the firſt City which made uſe of his Forces, 
and did it oftner then all the reſt, was one of the firſt (though with prejudice to all 
the reſt) that taſted the bitter fruits of her unadviſed Councels, being ruin'd and 
deſtroyed by the fame Philip; who being much allured by the raking of that City, 
and by hopes of greater matters, reſolved to make himſelf: Maſter ot other Cities 
of Greece + To which deſign whereas all Greece ought to have oppoſed themſelves - 
for the common intereſt, they went about, though by ſeveral and divided councels, 
to join themſelves with him, and to place their own ſafety in his friendſhip and 
fidelity, Thus did all Beotia, T heſſaly, and other Regions adhere unto him; and 
the Athenians, who, encouraged by Demoſt benes, took up Arms themſelves, and 
end eavored to raiſe whole Greece e being but in weak condition after 
the ſo many defeats received from the Lacedemonians, they alſo had recourſe to 
him for ſafety by the way of favor and peace, not only for themſelves, but for all 
Greece, So as the Spartan: r e almoſt alone to oppoſe #hilips Forces, they 
pto fed much too weak to withſtand ſuch a power ; ſo 2s Greece being oppreſt by - 
Forein forces, fell at laſt into the hands of the Afocedonians. And u hen there was 
a likelihood, by the death of Philip, who had not as yet well confirm'd his govern- 
ment over them, that the Grecians might have ſhaken off their yoke of ſervitude, 
Alexander ſacteeded in the Kingdom, fo valiant a Prince, as ho was a terror not 
only to his neighbors, but to all che Eaſt; who by his ſupreme greatneſs, and ex- 
cellent worth, made all his Soldiers ſo inamor d of him, as ſome of the Grecian 
Commanders, who had followed him in the Wars in Fer ſia, ſtack not to affirm, that 


3 


there was not any one in Greece, who onght not to deſire as the greateſt happineſs | 
yo could befall them, that Alexander mighi ſit in the T hrone, as King of 
But after Alexanders unexpected death, Greece ſeemed to have a better opportu- 
nity offered her to remit herſelf into her former liberty, being juſt at that time in 
Arms; for the At henlans with many other people were rebelld againſt Alexander, 
and had an Army on foot of Thirty thoufind men, beſides a numerous Flect, diſ- 
contented becauſe he would have received into theit Country a great many of Citi 
zens, who had been baniſh'd for diverſity of Factions. And moreover, the diviſions 
of Empire made by Alen ander among fo many of his Commanders, and the con- 
tentions which ſaddenly aroſe amongſt them, were things which gave Greece great 
| | 95 4 O ppOl?- 
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who had received 1 — Ship and from ale 7 2 85 Fo * 
verned by one man alone, then to reſtore their Country to her liber 
for that the People having for the moſt part had great #ithority in thoſe days, 
beſt and moſt valiant Citizens were rewarded 2 banif ment and other injuries 
for their ſeryice :) Or elſe it may rather be ſaid, that the ſame reaſbn Civil dif- 
cord which had at firſt made Greece weak, and-no ala 0 to maintain erſelf in a free 


condition, did concur at this time likewiſe to make her relapſe into ſlavery. Thus 


the Acbaans, and the 4rgives, who together with the Athenians had taken uh 


Arms againſt the Macedowiays, either out of fear of Anti rey Forces{ to who 


ſhare in The diviſion of the Empire after 4lexanders death, eMacedanis.and Greece 
fell, of which Provinces he was 1 Governor) or — gd on by envy, 
they ſoon forewent the League which they had contracted, leſt the City of Arbens 
— — have returned to her former greatneſs, and ſo ſuffered the bean to be 
made a prey of by the Macedunians. And the Spartans, out of their fame antient 
reſpects, ſtanding idle Spectators of other mens miſeries, and not thinking that the 


_ ſame =” Try might befall them, WAG ANEE bi ecure their own City with new 
Fortifications, then to oppoſe themſeh as they ought to have done, to theſe 


Forces of the Enemy and not have (i them to increaſe by the Forces of Greece 
herſelf, and by thoſe whom they had ſubjugated. + it 5 
Alter this, Greece enjoyed peace and quiet; ſome of them - doring  parienily 
the Macedonian go overnment, and others not fearing (as they ought to have don: ) 
the like miſchief, becauſe it was not as yet come home unto them. So when by the 
various accidents which befell-the Macedonians in their own Kingdom, Greece 
might have kept them low, or at leaſt have kept them from. further domineering, 
permittin 5 » CAntigonus , and Demetrius to live peaceably and qut-- 
tly for al them, and ſometimes too much believing the r flatteries, and allured 
py a certain appearing Lib W thoſe Princes thought good to 405 
the Grecians in obedience to they knew not how ro make uſe of any of fo 
many occaſions, till at laſt in Philip time (that Philip with whom che Roman 
had Wars ſo who proved ſo gallant a Prince, and poſſeſt himſelf of Macedonia 
together with ott er Provinces ) ſhe returned to her antient ravolts. And as Philip 
8 Father of Alexander made himſelf Lord thereof, by the ſame means whereb 
had got entxance thercinto; for King #b1lip entred Greece, being call'd in by t 
—— and Achæaus, who were made War npon by the Stoliant, with whom 
many of che Cities of Greece were ſo ill atisfied, às to ſhun being governed 
by 3 , they voluntarily put themſelves into che power of King hie; 
who hae the way at laſt opened unto him (to the end that no part of Greece might 
be ſafe from tk the M cedonian Forces) to fall upon Sparta, with which City rh 
was before upqn good terms and in cACe: For the Lacedemonians not being ab 
to endure that ihe Acbaant, by Philips favor, ſhould grow too great in Mores, the 
Principality whereof they Mike . time held, breaking their former agreement 
and eracie made. with Philip, were joined with the tollant, aſſiſting chem 
the Acheans, who were Friends and Confederates of che ame Abilip. 
et many tevolutions, the buſineſs came at laſt to that pals, as the Greciapis 
being too late aware that they had ſuffered the authority of the HM acedenians-t9 
grow too great over them, by which ſome of them had been formerly tyrannically 
dealt withall, and others appr _ the like imminent danger, not able to endure 
theſe yet greater miſchiefs, they fled to the Rowans, craving help and ſoccor 
from them againſt philly as dia the * of Athens. chiefly, Shaving ſuffere 
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greateſt injuries, and being wont to be the head of the greateſt, and moſt impor 
tant innovations in Greece. Nor was it hard for them to obtain it; for the R. 
mans, making profeſſion, that they had made it their buſineſs that there ſhould be 
no unjuſt power upon the earth, but that Reaſon, Juſtice, and Law ſhould rule 
every, where, did willingly imbrace the protection, and defence ef the wenlteſt 
dom they found to be oppreſt by the more powerful: which thing under pfetens 
of defend ing others, and of a noble peece of generoſity, made the way to divers 
acquiſitions the eaſier to them; covering by theſe means their ambition of Go- 
vernment. 5 —_ | DEE ITY 
But the Romans were very cunning herein, who in all their actions ſhewed as if 
they deſired nothing but glory, by which they did miraculouſly win the hearts of 


all Greece: For inthe Expedition which they made againſt Philip, their Armies 


having, at the inſtance of the Grecians themſelves paſt over the Sea, run my 
hazzards, and endured much hardſhips; when they had conquered Philip, ang : 
drove him out of Greece, they reſtored all thoſe Cities which had been formerly - - 
under his Dominion, to their Liberty; ſuffering them to live under their'own 
Laws , but yet ſo, as made advantagiouſiy for them, placing ſome of their own 

Roman Soldiers in ſome of the bordering Towns; alleadging that they did this 
for the good of Greece, that being freed from the ſlavery of Philip, they might not 
fall into the like of Antiganus, a powerful, King at that time in 4%, who might 
be the better kept out of Earepe, for fea of not offending the Roman greatnes- 
then for fear of the weak forces of Greece, which were already very low. Burthe | 
truth was, chat theſe places opportunely held by the Romans, ſerved to ſecure 

- them of the Grecians fidelitie, if at any time forgetting their obligation, and de. 

_ fixous of novelty, as they had alwaies appeared to be, they ſhould have a mind, 
with prejudice tg the Roman affairs, rojoyn with any other ſtranger Prince; for 
they deſired that they might depend on the Authority of the Commonweakh of 
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+> Fa 


 _ __... So35thatGreece which had ſo many valiant Soldiers and Commanders, and wa: 
*--. fofamousamongſt other Nations, not having known how to make uſe of time, 
w whiſtthe name of the Romans was but obſcure, and that their Forces were buſfic& 
elſe-where, to make way for their further greatneſs; was forc d afterwards. to fol 
low thegortune.of the Romans, and to confeſs themſelves to be overcome by their 
more excellent worth; and to acknowledge all that remained of good or ſafety to 
them, from their favor. > en 7 acid 
But to rerurn from whence we have 


ON 


* 5 and to proceed with the ſucceſſes | : 


of Greece in divers Ages, let us ſay; that it being the fare of Greece to fall upon 
two ſo potent neighboring Princes, as were the 8 Perſia, and Macedonia, it 

did not onely foment their Civil diſcords, but did haſten their final ruine, tor if 
_ the Grecians had had leſs powerful neighbors, they would either not have had re- 
courſe unto them, or elſe the uſe of their Forces and aſſiſtance in their own Greece. © 
would not have proved ſo prejudicial to them: It being a true & general rule in State 
Affaus, that no foeign Forces are to be made uſe of, for a mans own ſaſety, which | 
mans will; which where rule is in queſtion, is uſually more ready to endeayorits. 
own conyentency and 8 then to keep word, and to conſider another mans 
Feen though he be a iend and confederate: Vet it may be affirmed; that Greece 
aving for neighbors not onely dne but two great Potentates, it was a thing whick 
28 it hindred her from making acquiſitions abroad, ſo it might have been of great 
help unto her for the en of her (elf, and Liberty, it ſhe could have made 
Foods thereof. For if at any time ſhe ſhould be oppreſt by one of chem, ne 
had me ans to have recourſe to the other, from whom ſhe might ſafely build for . 
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By all which conſiderations it is manifeſt , Thar the diverſity of ſucceſa in th:ſe 
1 hath ſprung 'fromthis werſity of inſtitui 
ſo many accidents, and not from any on „ as was ſaid. 
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the nee poor fiſaut, 8 oof ade te mbriced nt t 
vored both ont of compaſſion and juſtice, is d tac (to umit fon the profens 
2 particulars ) by what was done at the fame; tiwe.! | eh chan * . 
King e France, whilſt he was in Iran, and h- the ſo many favors, 
of Piſs by all chochief of his Court. Gris h 
keep the City of Fiſs under their , being. liged unto th 
readineſs.in receiving them into his State, and for having afforded them 
and print ns ting yet did the affli tions ol the Tien appear 2 rien 
2s he was moved — compaſſion nt omningerelt, r by hu us promiſe 
made to the Plar ent ine. 44 vi 1 
A ſorein Prince uſed this charity tothe Piſani, wich whom bedet hin 
had never held any friendſhip or eonfedera cie, his inteteſts being notghly — 
from, but contrary to their welfare: And. ſhall it be though a range and 1tratis 
onal. tung, that the Commonwealth of Yexice, which bad bad the Piſans ſot thb 
friends: and aſſociates in divers enterpriſes; and who kept fill-ſniendſhip.and |! 
commerce with that City, from whence alſo ſome of the nobleſt Families of bo 
| Commonwealth draw their original, and uboſe cauſe for tha ſame roſpe ct w. 
ſrairly annex d unto their on, ſhould interaſt herſelf tn-behalf of the Tiſam, to 
comſort them in their great affliction? Nor-ought the Commonwealth of Fenice 
to uſt greater reſpect — the Flerentinet, then they. had uſed towards her, againdt 
_ whoſe deſigns they had fo. oppoſed themſeives in the Wars formerly made againſd 
_ the Dukes of len end Ferrera, alf Ring: heir Enemits both — mon and 
3 % us they were — chief hindt trance, ui the buſimeſa under? 
taken by the Commonwealth wick great hopes of good ſucſs, had no beiter mn 
end. Inte Fexetians-were therennto: —— by: the'cxample 66 othiert's 
For if the Duke of Milan, the Genoeſes, the Lacheſes, and thoſe of Sienna. - : 
aſlſted the Piſens as much as they were able,how could the Venerians ,whole Forces 
wer ger hn pal torheirs, s ftandidhy to looking upon the Pifams miferies; 
on the prof nd greatneſs of the Hlorentines, whereby the common 
2 onscadhered to the French 


3 vince more particulatiy he 80 h ch waz u 
efer nde by protecting the Piſens, and whap, it was thay they did e 
reainly- tiothing-but the recovery of their antient liberty; by they were 
bes el either by their ſeveral mi nes, and dy dee iice of ochers, or ar 
leaſt (as they ſaid) to reduce themſelves to a leſs ſevere government then thar of che 
ines ; under-whoſe dominion being faln but a lile-haſare, and-che Ciryyf 
85 bring ſdld ar a low rate by the Venti the 5 0 inded bifnby, Ne 
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kat the City ” Piſs under their Domin d hen. unto th 1 
readineſs in receiving them into bis State, and far having afforded them all aſiſtat 
and ãccommodaion; yet did the afliigionsof the Piſaus appear abe d grie 
35 he was moved more by compaſſion ae a ownintercht, or by hi us þ 
——_— Nice abel this char Pier 1 Wiülk ehe be pet k Kean 
A Prince ty tothe 1, with w eher his Kagien 
had never held any friendſhip or confederacie, dus inteteſts þeing not phly ſeparace 
from, bar contrary to their welfare: And. ſhall it be thought a — and itrati⸗ 
onal thng, that the Commonwealth of Yexice, which bad had the Piſans ſbt tbeh 
friends. and aſſociatts in divers enterpriſes; and who kept fill-friendſhip- and 
commerce with that City, from whence alſo ſome of 220 nobleſt Families of the 
Commonwealth dm their original, and: whoſe cauſe; for the: ſame roſpects was 
ſcraitly annex d unto their own, ſnonld intereſh herſelf in behalf of che Fiſum, to 
comfort them in their great affliction : Nor ought the Commonmoalth of Fenice 
to uſe greater reſpect to the Flarentines, l they had uſed towards her, againſt 
_ whoſe deſigns they had fo. oppoſed themſelves. in e Wars formerly made 28 nl 
the Dukes of Miles and Ferrara, all Ring: cher Enemits boch . men and 
mogies; us they were thought to be the chief hindt range uiiy the buſmeſi vader) + 
taken by.che Commonwealth with great hohes of good ſuco fs, had n better m 
end. Ine Fenectans were thereunto: likewiſe moved by: the example 66 others 
For if the Duke of Milan, the Genoeſes,” the Lacheſes, and thoſe of Sienna. und 
hey were able,how could the Venetian: whole Forces 
i upon the Pifans miferies, 
Flo whereby the. common 
"ans el to the French 
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e undo; it is certain that the defence o "rife, which was. wo ame denied 
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up her colours in their City; the Fenerians would not yseld hereunto, not acce 
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men, anc 1 dobe what perad venture they ough 

tor the mog part. Magnanimity is the proper vente 3 
always, uhic themſelves about great matters, and by the 
be dreaded and reverenced by others. Therefore the 

is bighly praiſed in ſuch Princes a5.have 

xander, Cyrus, Ce eſcr, Charls, and 
ſpirit gf Grandure and Generpfir , Which did ſtill egg tl and glorious 
enterpriſcs, is naFonly commended, buc.cve: d. ] the Remiayry whoſe aft» 
ons are praiſcd and celebrated by the gegeral conſent. of all men, had been 
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parts far off, and had gotten hotable vitories 
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many < 
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e "Bet tet 0 have ar ſeiſt pter 
thus far, a8 that this Country is poſſeſt by very wiſe Princes, t 
to the Commonwealth; with whom an excelien aun be bel held, as hath. - 
been of late, and as it is to be hopec ommerce will 
always be open, ſafe, and free in thoſe Countries.” So'as no o rech can pe 
that the fear of beinge envied by other Princes, ſhould keep 
re ing: For if theſe thoughts (whic ought not 10 
mitted of by any generous Prince) ſhould haye . topped 
courſe of the Commonwealths good fortune, ſhe muſt not have abſt: 
4 from-this, but from other enterpriſes 4 and ſo her Dominion and id Fm mou hr 
"oY been ſhut up within her owa Waſhes, if chat peradventure might have been 
© permitted them. | 22 
| It was therefore neceſſary for the preſervation of themſelves, andofheielit | 0 
7-1 to proy.de themſelves of ficient Forces { which cannot be "ad without Terri- 4 
: rories) to reſiſt ſuch as would offend them; for the keeping of others well-affeQed, 2 
is not ſufficient to keep off injuries. But War is not alwaies made out of fear of. 
another Princes power, and wich a mind to ſecure ones felf therefrom,” but me 
commonly out of contempt, and out of a beleef of being able eafily to elſe 
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ces envy ought the Commonwealth to have feared 2 If your 
alpin Princes, they had not as then any ſuch firm footing it 
Forces, nor peradyenture had they their thoughts ſo intereſſed, as th 
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very height of good fortune, when a mans condition is raiſed muck above that of 
others, then when it is kept within common and uſual precin 


lets. But what Prin- 
on will Gy any Tranſ- 

Ital, nor ſo ready 
they were 


to make War upon hat account with the Venetians; it yon mean Ntelien Princes, 


every one of | | 10! 
their ends and intereſts would be ſure to keep them from joyning 7 ns Nor 
was it likely that they would conſpire with greater Princes againſt t 

ſince it became all 915 em io apprehend forein Forces, leſt they might all ſuffer in 


m were weaker then the Commonwealth, and the diverſity ok 


e Venti ans, 


à common ruine. And if it be ſaid, that notwithſtanding it fell out ſo afterwards, 
as was ſeen by the rene of Cambray which proved ſo pernicious to the Common - 
wealth, it may be anſweredy That things are not done ( eſpecially among Princes) 
as reaſon would perſwade; and no certain judgment can be given of Actions 
wherein Fancy. 50 3 But let it be ſaid, that the condition of things, times and te- 
ſpe.ts, were altered by reaſon of many much differing accidents and actions, when 
theſe more heavy Wars began; but chiefly, becauſe the French being become 
more powerful in Ita, by their acquiſition of the State of Milan, and more de- 
ſirous of ſubduing her, they reſolved to leave nothing unattempred, which might 
bring this their de ſigu to effect; ſo as it was from hence thar all the troubles and 
dangers came upon the Commonwealth, whereas ſhe ought rather to have expect- 
ed thanks, and good offices from the Crown of France; ſo as peradventure there 

may be more reaſon. to blame the Commonwealth for having called the King of 

France into Nan, had ſhe been thereunto moved out of. adefire of mlarging her 
Dominĩons, and had not been thereunto compelled by the fraud and iniuffcrable 
inſolencies of Lodevico Sferza, to ſuppreſs the which ſhe was inforced to have re- 
courſe to forein Forces, which afterwards turned themſelves upon herſelf. But 
in the defence of 7/4 things were otherwiſe; the end was very honeſt, for the 
bufinsls was to comfort the oppreſſed, not to opprels others; an enterpriſe which 
was tobe approved of for the common welfare of all the 1tali«ns, whereby they 


onely were weakened, who favored the affairs of forein Princes. The reward, it 
the War ſucceeded well, was very great, for it made much for the advantage and 

paration, eſpecally at that time, of having the City of Piſs either her Subj:&, 
dend, Dependant, or Confederate. Tt: 7 
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out of 2 CO t 
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The misfortunes which the Commonneath 9 ae e e 
dai) very grear, bus ſuch norwichſtanding paſſion 
all mers minds, and ſhewthe i Al oafford 0 
dlame, and further It is the — — of the Common- 
wealth was diſcoverd by theſe publick — and (that Lmay give the very 
words of Sos ) ä ———— = 
prove they not this by any other is · talen from n it ſelf. 
to wit, becauſe ſhe loſt the d to the French, and chat by the 
the publick affairs were- t into. exceeding gr 
ſhall penetrate more inwardly into the truth of th 
fied — judgement, —— rather from ihe event then out of any reaſon; 
will ſpcak much ocherwiſe, and will take man other things into conſiderat on, be- 
fore he give his judgement. And if we will by this our Diſcourſe. penctrate into 
the more inward conſiderations, we hall nd that the 2 of Government is 
as it were the ſoul which gives a true being ta a Gity. Fora multitude of — 4 
ſembled together could not have whereof to livè, not would their place of hablta- 
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the ſenſitive ſoul, which informs. the' animated body, cannot always make. e 2 
uſe of all her fundry powers and faculties; for though ſhe preſerye her e 

own puriry, and perfection, —— the parts of the body, andex: riaſecal 

operating, and ſometime: _ 
duc: th Inc tions; ſo will it happen in a City, that though the =p 
government, which is as it were the ſoul thereof, be of ir ſelf very / vigorous ind. _ 
perke, yet can it notalways, nor in all things ſhewi:s force and excellency, by 
reaſon of the need it ſtands in of inſtruments, and by its encountring wich many 
extr. nſecal accidents, ſo as it muſt ſometimes reſt wholly idles and other ſome- 
times do but little good by its operat! + Whence I infer, that though a City be 
exceedingly well ordered 5 Civil and Military Affairs, yet cannot (he promiſe 
ber ſelf to enjoy peace long, not long to buy herſelf in one and ite ſame odere 
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ep ar Emperor a but ao Cas a was! y:in2dendirion of 
much iinfety, being. joined in keigue wich the powertsl Ling of Frauce, 


conſpired. ber ; and gimoſtar the fans time i chat the King of 
Fragce had denounced her. Where will ydu find: Extenſion; 
will not be much l an ; adbvertiſememt ias'this ? — 
needs be moved ut the novelty ofthe actien, and Reaan moubled by xn e greatneſs 
| thereof. What had the Venetian Senare reaſon to fear at this time leſs chen this 
The King of Frame, \ fi andoonfedrracie with the Cmmoenwralth 
ier many out. of oſervantie w beteunto the V enetiams had not only refuſed 
— with E which w offer d them with ſo much adruntage rothemſclys, 
but had taken up w deſend und for that ing, rheir Friend ard Con- 
federare, the State of Miles, lictle mindful of ſach a ſervice, (as the uſual affecti· 
ons of cher men xr ſeldom foutk{amonglt Princes) conſpues her ruine,and tu ns 
thok Aris agrinſt her, which through cheir frieadihip were grown ſo powerful n 
Kaly. When ſhould move him thereunto : Nor deſire of revenge; ſor there ap- 
— no inuuy r Nor any fear-of his own affairs z fut he had found them already = 
couſtant unto them: No ſelt · iatereſt ; for * ought to have been jealous of 
2 ant greatnek, who had been bis perpetual Enemy, ant to have withed well unto 
Yenetians, who had been his antient Friends. Bur har fhall Fay of the reſt? 
Had not pa" the like obligations to the Fonerians, Brhe King of France had, 
which ſhould have kept him irom ſuch a confederacie? Nay, had he nt pech 
which connfell'd him to the conttary:? The injuries which the French hid 
done <0 the — the King of France his particular hicred to him; the high 
Aſpiring choughrs of that King, pernicious to the dignity of the Empire, and to che 
Germanliberry. Wherefore u be could never protmiſe himſelf ſafe and firm friend- 
from the 8 ſo be oaghtrather to have obviated their power, chen have 
d to advunte it. But whocbuld have expected that ſuch an action ſhould have 


yes from the — ene King of Spain, ſqunaſual, 1 5 


and 
y ſhe underſtuou chat alinoſt all the Princes of Chriſtendom had 


8 
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excuſe, 00 their Commonwealth rec from the imputation that their Orders "es 


rupt the. 
likely gane 


wherher jr m 


@ 


What did x oe ke 12 0 will? 


heard, whic eil that ſhe would rerminaro chu 


23 
2 


N 
* 


| Army of weer Italiang:in 


de woes ut — 
ſo great numbers, and ſo quil fied as i wa 
all, thaznewberchar Agen n 


concerd. bothin the Senn 2 g wheremith i 
to lend theit helping hand to aſſiſt thei Comeryar f 
peared fo great a zeal in every one to the common god, 
tain the ſtare and liberry di tb See e ie dr t 285 ſe 
who. bare Pp ms err, no pod friends to the Venetiunr in other ting 
eie pr gs, being forced to do by the po wer of truth. 

© > os day xeon the ation it (al; The 

ly. 3 * was to be managed 3 


Nas Ag V nich they had 

it upon a Batrel, 

o to Keep 7; ſhewed tiniotouſneſs in them; 

0 ape uragt and reputation of the de- 

hay Whit they —— 3 46ih this great e to evade 5 
both theſe inconveniencies the Senate: ordered their Com ch wich 
their Army to thoſe Confine of the State of Nilas where che Ener y ſhould ap- 

pear cobe likely n their irſtaſſaults; folloy | 

in near, but ſafe qu % ang tha! Ke 

arge aud. 


anlted, they m it _ Ns — edrapong farther, 
— — The Commonwealths Army was very 
ot; o the nimher of Ten thouſand 3 and in Foot, to boot 
Soldiers of their oum Country, commanded by their own 
lycthouſand veteran Soldiers, under exp. tienced en 
0 dgethe it train of Artillery, and all other inſttumen 
x Wer; ; "bo as the . Tran to beleeve;, that they" 

ends of maintaining cher War, and ef keeping the fi innin 
dime (25 it becomes thoſe who are upon the te! part, d find themlelves 

to be the weaker ) ſecure their own Aﬀuirs, and keep farther dagen from 


For it okteatimes- fall. our through various idee, that che greater Armies 
the AL Wes zore eafily moulder away of themſelves z aud the Forces 
any ;;Fhough they be at firſt great and formidable, prove leſs 

ies by reaſon of the Colleagnes different ends and intereſts; 
ed Phyſicians uſe no ſtrong and violent remedie; when the ſick parry 
ſome grudgings of an Ague, and when the diſcaſc is not yet well known 3 
wiſe Senators were of 0 oy that the Commonwealth being ſer upon and 
xeſt b eee ofſo man Enemies, it made not for their wel- 
tet f apitcht field, w h enemies whole 
er y well known. Togetherwith theſe reaſons, the Venetian 
ab rien the ſucceſs of the Commonwealtlyrof Rome, which 
Dy powerful Carthaginian Forces, and her Aﬀirs being 
reſerved themſelves from greater danger, by drawing 
our 


D 
. 


4 


' keep th - 2E Tim mene, ; bar the #e- 


out the War at 


netians had not a'Fabius Maxima tor thi 
| had an Hannibal, "cre wirein ay 


ohi in Lodowick King of rt 
be res che if * 1 glory, to purchaſe 


which he valued neither Jabot Ir, 1 Avius a famous and cried 
Commander, not more for his owti forth; eden ths misforrune of the 7 vent: 
tians, was of x nature much contrary to that df Fabia in knowing how to make 
advantage of time; and though he had many other noble qualities, as greatneG of 
ſpirit in undertakings, undaunted courage in erecuting what he unqertook, and great 
experience in matter of War; 5 yet were theſe verlues little advantagious for the 
preſent occaſion; better befitting a Commander who was to aſſiſt a 
defirons of glory, and in bis me proſperous dimes, them a Commonwealth, wbich 
not making uſg ſo much of ſorce as of occaſion, was ſlowiy, but ſafely arrived at that 
greatneſs, and which was now, more then formerly to proceedby the like counſels. 
But it may peradventure be faid; that the Venetian Army wanted not a Fabia, 
having Nicole Or ſinn, Count of Fitiglians,” who in his other actions may be tru!) y 
laid to reſemble Fabius very much, for he alwaies proceeded with the ſloweſt and 
ſafeſt advices. but in this be appeared much different, and inferior to him, ſince 
he would not ſuccour'4/viens; who NE Meters” order . given Battel, as did 
Fabius Maximus, whoreadily luccoured £ 
the Cavalry,thot gh to his 
of the Army to g ; 
France, was or hte — bar cg — . 
knew anely how to overcome, but knew not how to make 8 of Victory, having 
ſpent much time to little purpoſe, alter the rout given to the Rn at Canna; 
bur Lodowick purſuing the Vietory, ſtopt not till he had re ained all that he pre- 
tended unto from the State of Fenice; © But the Forces of the Commonwealth 
did either prove leſs valiant, and deſs fortunate then formerly they had done, or 
elſe they were hurried by ſome occult” cauſe af this calamity, Vet can it not 
be ſaid that the Senates advii was. leſs g oo! „ho in their Orders to their 
Commanders, did alwaies lay b : mportance of the bafineſs 
with expreſs and particular command to ſhun che eceſſity of joyning Batt, 
with the Enemy. Thofe prudent Senators knew very BY + that char Army was 
not. to be hazacded-npon th "dubious event of Bartel, wherein conſiſted the 
hopes of preſerving her State by End, and that the condition of affairs were ſuclt 
on their fide, that it they came ta the 


ad, it muſt be upon too much 
diſadvantage. The War was inade ac their own doors, ſo as if the Enemy ſhould: 
prove victorious, thee party could:not 9 re 


xpoſed himſelf, and part 


ve time to rally or it the- 


ſelves, for preſervation theit'own affairs chat if the French Army bad been o- 
vercome, the War would not notwithſtandiag be at an end, the Forces of the 


other Colleagues remaining ſtilt intire: which wen 
diſorders, and by the diſcords wich uſe to 
Arms, which could not be made ùſe of without d 


Jikelier cabe ru ned by their own 
n - Leagues, then by force of: 


mit that this advantage of time ſhould be waited for; wher 
the conflict, not onel/ contrary to the ry many 
pon ſuch diſadvaizage; as with but half their Forces they, 


ren 98 


tune of the Commonwealth. How waliantly they fought is witgeſſed by the ge- | 


men, nor do the victorious. Enemies deny but chat the vidto- 
ry was a good while. doubtful; but a few not being able longer vo reſiſt a mucli 
greater number, that nouble wat enſued which drew after iz ſo maoy loſſes and 


ruiges ; For the French Forces did not more ſecure the way to their * in ll 
I 


neral conſent of 


n 


puifſant Prnce, 


ief Commander of ET 


, Lodewick; Kingof 
him 1 ; for: Hanne 


'The bad ales of ſome; / 
Commanders, or elſe ſome fatal adverſity of the Commenneath — dh 9 5 
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pat 
N 


places, 


ther Cities, 


Aud proviſions made 


there Was neither wit nor counſel ſufficient to wichſtand? And as ſemetitmes it falls 
out in greateſt Tempeſts. 
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Amidſt . ange ent and — nothing w 
Lnigi Gitti, and Chriſtefero (Moro, who were the 7 , +4 l 
hold the Commonmwedkhs- fading tonne They: berook themſelve 
terhinder of the Army, they comforted the Ga 
better ſucceſs; the! * the ** * people „ and of 0- 
that Loyalties, and * © thet things done 
in ſervice 5 >the 9 7 15 former, W Wars had--with- Philip Maria 

+ Fiſconte, hey would de like thernſelves ; and with like conſtancy keep them · 
oh gy: modetate command of the Venetian, and abhorring the fevcre 


— 5 int Dominion, they would with one onely -inieohyeniehce — — 


\ope of 


from 


grievous tniſthicks. But they were all ſo poſſeſt with a Panick fear; as 
no enttenies nor reaſori.conld be liſtned unto ; thoſe WH Had eſcaggd the Buttel 
were unit either for ſtrengrk or valor, to attetnpt any thing againſt the Enemy, na 


diſpoſition to defence was found in the Cy, no not ſo much as to keep themſelves 
from plunder ; there were but ſew Forts at that tim in the State, and thoſe few of 


do condition of holding out long. What was then to be done t to whom was any 


recourſe to be had ? If all Princes and Countries were become Enemies, who were 
to be truſted ? If all memory of former beneſitꝭ were laid aſide, ſo a5 leaſt gratis 
tude was found in thoſe who had been moſt « „ how cold new men be railed, 
E ae War? The armed Enemy was already at the gates, 
even within their houſes, threatning aſſured maine. What was to be done in 
; a generl difpdit, but to give way and ſuffer the cloud to paſs, which they (lf 


tay 


that the skill and labor of the Marriners being over- 
come by the tihalignity of the weather, they take down their ſails and ſuffer the ſhip 

up and down whitherſveytr ite Sex darriesin 5 S0 incaſes of greateſt dan: 
er, into which States do fometitnes fall, he that ſits at the helm muſt comply 
with his fortune be it never ſo bad, vill the fury ol choſe rertpeſts being paſt over, 


8 
the Comtonyalth though born down, Yet not quite ſunk, may file again, and 


make way for her priſtine gteaeneſs. 
The Army being then to retreat, and che los of the City dxawi 
after it, & one ſtone that gives againſt another, it was thought the 
free the people from their tormer ones, ſo td preſetve N from and 
plunder, which rhey muſt have under Tadel ould tnaidtain their loyalties, 
and to free themſelvee from the tau 2they ſhould ſubmit to the Ene- 
my. Sucha reſolution might appear willing, addtherefors leſs 3 but ic 
ney pcej alt him ho doch cdaſider meerly eſent con · 
thidgs, 33 prove uſtſul in the — r Ar rn fight, it ap» 
pexred to proceed from hg fear, Arid yrt it procetded from wiſdom, from 
charity, and in reſpe to the good of the State, ad df rhe Sabjeds. The piety 
ner prudence of the Senate coi dnocdmito 1 
er" men le: beater — * 1 > 
Fenetiins nanim reſuſe ances, which were 
offered them by the Turks ; hoy 1 (asfome writers affirm) ww þ 
had beets very IN EI other Chriſtian Princes, as by Frederick © 
Araton, ind Lodeview I for xa ter the defence of their Dominions q and Hut long 


other loſſes 
ſt courſe to 


after by the b be made uſe of « the Ye#eriays but nei- 
rk bv meny conſpiring Princes, nor the de. 
Wal wich thote moſt wife religions men; but 
of Religion; and wich a firm reſolution of pre- 
dehtever dan a the Lnfigels, ne 
neither _ 


neither would chef 0 el 
others, ſuffer them ſo to do; and elpeciall wie 
perors of Con#antinople, nho. having mii 
Ottoman Princes, who were much more 


flicted condition 


the Pope, and to Ce ac 

to treat of ſome Apreq vere mo 

reverence due ta that holy See, a1 the pious. 

of Eccleſiaſtical cenſutts, 0 wh. ich they were ſub 

prevailing with C. of Fi France: 1 For 

to do any good by A 5 


ſpects out of 

at they pre:ended unto; 
'of France. his ara 
Commonmealt! 


wealch 48 obligation and confederacie, h. 
meer deſite of novelties? To thi h 
for. being to make them quickly jeal 8 
they knew ſome; way would be ys out for 
fortune. a ne 
Bothow i is it 


ſc we g9 ab m, 
dit, a Modern, and to give bim 


g publiſhed by him in 


e r 


—— — — 1 


Javal accour 


very great, and 
all et 


2 
1 
"EAA 


: "6, A 
rr 


moſt antient, and 2 Dominion, which was that of the Sea, 


tune? Soon after the! 
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Jerk? Nay, ſhe was oft-times ſcent to n A OCC 
making 5 — in Terra firms, thinking 5 

Nitbont them 85 

What was ir * v could move them to wake wende 3 NE 
Subjects, who had no reaſon to doubt not onely their liberty, but nor * chiefeſt; 

the 

ſervation whereof. zirs ſtood then, t they had no reafon to make ſuch — 
Ceſar for friehaſhip * Who can with reaſon blame the advice, as the condition of 
things went then, of giving and | yeelding that up- to Maximilian which could not 
as then be kept from him; to wit, ſome of thoſe Cities in Terra firma which he 
pretended right unto; ſince ſome agreement enſuing with him by ſuch conceſſi- 
ons, and injuries ceaſing: on that part, the way might be opened to ſtraiter, and 


more particular and advantagious conventions with the ſame Caſar, who was natu- 


he: deſirous of novelties, whereby the Fortune of the Commonwealth was again 

e raifed up. And this counſel tried afterwards with others had good ſuccefs, 
__ they joyned in a new confederaey with the ſame French againſt Maximilias, 
who ſcorning che ir fr.endſhip, would not liſten to their propoſitions, Theſe were 
the counſels, theſe che actions of the Venetians, from whence, ſome would take 
occafion to detract from the praiſe and dignity of their Commonwealth, and per- 


ticularly from the excelleney of their Government. 


But we may better know ho injuciouſly this blemiſhi is hid upon them, if we 


Vill examine how other Princes and States did behave themſelves, when they were 


inlike adverſity ; which I do not alleage as taxirig any one, but' toſhew-che/uſtal 
ne affairs, by the example of others. Obſerve whar att the King of Aragon 


ſed his State, wh oſs lis poſed the King of France came againſt . 
ent in hoftile manner. 4 y poſſeſt the Kingdom; bavmg tried the ex- 
tremity of fear before the'd: tear, out of the meerirepor 'of the French . 
Forces, departed from Nr | ines ut fix and ſeyens; 'whilſt their Ar- 


| 3 the Son, dad bolted 'thit he would de- 


y her in Rows ag . 
feb bin it, and to th Purple had . 2 gent many'Soldiers, rette with 
Ear 66 the ne. then | tothe Fortes of 


them into the narrow paſſes of the making 

his fortune or of his valor, and yeclding | vigh 

che Enemy, ſuffered tiem to take free — quie pöſſeficn f that: moſt Hoble 
Kingdom. Bat Frederick of Aragon, who was -telayeſtes Eb Srite, bythe fl. 
vor of the people, and by the aſſiſtance of other Brees,” with 8 Vineriens 
did readily joyn, what ile did he make of och ent iabots ah 


France, and by Ferdiuandi King of Spar able b 

hewould not ſten to the ae ak i Com ders, who adviſed 

the' ficld; bn matſome lender poor och Tom aud don 

more howto eſcape , then howto \ iritb ! 

rom 4 eme Fronce, 42 

reign u trouble 2nd noer, © . A e (Wren 
"Bar wie ſhall weg of che French, who boat woch, i rr, 

themſclvesrobe bereſeof ll chey had before ſo a vily eue i che x 

—_— Haſtily, Yet owt =p "they 


ple x ſino 0 ſen the fans French, übe were diy eh tber 
1 ir Forces into nah, and had with miraculous proſperity recovered: . 


State 
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Satt at niels ee, nsch de 
and to retread ta beyond the Mountaing, a 3 
3 e urea which det 


yer\ 

5 s 

ay times 1 n — ofe The * of che le 

him, by Zodemict King — and by the Vtnetiant, did fo aſloniſn hi 

lofing all underſtanding, ; ng bis Affairs vopcovide d ſot, Ry —— 

very firſt, upon whatoughetohave bern his laſt and moſt deſperate advice, to iy 

into Cem, bee defence of that State, which being once loſt, he 

did afterwards in vaia ſeek to recover. 

Bot in this point Lg asf ee in looking a little more backward, and 
of t 


trying whether che gal ancients, ſo much commended, did produce 
other effects then Ly that have ſpoken of, The Romans, who conquered the 


> "whole world, met ſometimes with adverſc fortune, wherein let us ſee how they 


behaved them'elyes;. forheis very us who is not bold and generous in pro- 
ſperous affairs., In what peril and hatand did. Breaww Prince, and Commander of 
the Gals Senones put the ty.of Rowe after the dgfeat er Army, 
under the unfostunate conduct of the Fabii? no man thought of making any 
defence, bur ſouaht how to fave himſelf and the beſt things he * in the 
Capitol. ; their houſes, and walls were abandoned, and the i 2 2 
the Enemy by the Romms Soldiers, who fled inco the Cid rs 
and had not the good genius of: that Commonwealth, 3 preſery 
Kade, ſent , Canilles to . the want glory of by Sag 
_— —— = wards mh it 
ew greater? 1D ox he ten Jl flo ol hy e 
2 Is png = Did not the (08s belonging tho Sno 


gan there pr pats] a>, in 
— copotived by what Liwy're- 
Hiſtory of the Commonwealth, but 

de anon ak of her Cites, And it was 
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theſe ſufficient do 0 e t ut the valianteſt ind wiſcſt men are ſtrangely terrified we 
geit and umxpected misfortunes ; and that when Armies are ot, which are the 
inſtruments whereby States preſerve themſelves from the evils of War, got 
Counſels muſt ceaſe, us not 160 keep off other —_ ers which do uſua lly 
follow after chat a Bartel is loſt, by 
- ” Therefore our of the above-mentioned reaſons, 4 by wharhath been done by 
others: upon like accidents, every one may be deeriy farisfied, chat the misfortune 
"which the State of Venice underwent by reaſon of the ill · fought Battel of Ce 
Ade: ought not to detract any thing from her other praiſes : For her ſubſe- 
vent actions, by which with fingular conſtancie and generoſicy ſherecovered whar 
Ars loſt reader her by wel y_ n r of all era 2 N 


Tbe Fauth DISC OV RSE. 


Wheaher the Princes. of Italy did wel, or 80, to Gal the Army 
of Charls the Eight, Ning of France; when after baving 


+ ED a the H ingden 7 dere, by 8 ty 74. over 1050 


One ain * 


, ; 
i of 


| Mo a thoſe things of ſad 8 nah, — «of 
E wes the Eight, King of France, to the Conq neſt of: the ae 
of Naples my be numbred amongſt the Gaddeſt; and moſt recent: 
For over: ſince that time, the Tranlalpine Nations have had a power 
| 4 ness of; th ina name, which began at chat 
me 10 be rail P ga with ese of greater glory; all the parts of Italy b 
unden che command vf Out Ttalian Princes, return d. to ſuch à declination by this 
blow, as it could never-fince recover its priſtine majeſty:- But that which moſt a- 
flicts the minds of thoſe who tre iny ways generons;isto think, that this moſt noble 
Country fell intc 5 ſuch misfortunes througf the fault of her on men 3 and that the 
Italian Princes, to ſatisfie their own diſordinate deſires and immoderate ambition 
did call in Forein Nations to the prejudice of Italy; antl little valuing the truer and 
eater. dangers, they ſtood balely looking on, and ſuffer d this their common 
Truny to be rent in peeces by Foreiners; The French Forces did at this time 
paſs into Itah, by which ſhe had not for 2. long time been moleſted; being called 
in by Led vic 5 078, and maintained by other [talians : But ere long g the were 
all aware of their ill-taken counſel; being touched by the danger : 1. 
rea on of the French mens great felicityy which as it mig 
turcher off, ſo was it not no ſo eaſily to be temedied. Th 
of them together afterwards in confederacit for the _ 
King Charls his deſigns: So as after the acquiſit 
into France by the ſame way which he had come in, = 
notaithſtanding much leſs numerous in men, the was Kn de An 01 os - 
conſede rate Princes, as he came to the banks of Tatu, wha meant to hinder his 
paſlage, and to fight his Army. For a little before, the Pope, the King of the 
Romans, the King of Spain, the Commonwealth of Yemice, and the Duke of Milan 
had: joined tederacie tay _ ole; the Femetions hay ng been the firſt 
mo toners thereof,! and ex from all the aſoreſ1id Princes had 
met in Fenice, where the L ag ira — and publiſned. I his reſolution 


8 4 | W as 


deſerve — A —.— er there was 1 went mote to be deſſte 

therein: For — Tr a her wiſdom,” withigue whlck ne 
aQion, though perchanceit may have good ſucceſs, artec be pre po | 
imitated by wile men. Tbe taking up of Arms do drive the Frentb ou of Italy, 

was doubtleſs a reſalution as much to be commenped in the Italian Princes, dx ſome 
of them were blamed ifor calling of them in, and others for affiſting hein de the dhe 
common ſhame and prejudice. But how theſe Arms: were to be mide uſe of a+ 
gainſt chem, 204 whether if wg well dune to hinder them when they were miich⸗ 
ung away, and to ſtop their paſſage, and force both the French ind themſelv. s to 


come to a Batcel, is ſomohat a difcult caſe, and which may a admit of divers con. 
ſideratiors. . - 


It is an antjent and approved proverb, That a Bridg of Gold bought 10 be made 
for an Enemy that, flies. And this is grounded upon ſolid feaſons for ho Bucel 
cu be fought, withont much hazard and uncertainty! of ſucceſs,” ſiner 


happ-n many unthought of accidents, wherein the uſe of wiſdom is ; excluded, T 4 


fore 3 to join battel is to beth a good advice, the condition of affait 
Taba . 9 — ated ur wg — et Ihe p 

comes to it with greater overcoming ,* the of by orſted 
and likewiſe the advan — — expedtec 


dead en er b ble the ih thera. B ry edfring ih 


eres ee. 


Aud dreworn, hero 
at that time: For the King of Frunte led his men 
L Dm — en hon, ee 


race mace — . 2 ming — do betore a flroke wa 
0 Ling © if Fraxceled: wich tam an — 0 
7 — TRA rem excellear:for the Horſe-Militia, and the latter 3 
din Foot-lervice: bo an the Tralian Millitia w2s confels'd by aft 


n eee rol Elalient} s thi 
c FO e an 


Aaich his owa perſon was Ver, — N ch 
——_ hopes _— and = for et Bur "of Fa digs elſe 
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the diverſity of the cauſe ought to be For th ns ” 
To of ſafexy, fave what lay in their eng in Ev in an ene Co * 
way in their return homo very 12 — by — 
hey ſhould meet with no impedimentby the Enemy; ee ollezet 
ſuftered not 5 like as for _ is own Gaye it mi 
my ad qrtune to have ſafe receptacle in every 4 
225 were incited to fight, onely out ol a deſite of honor; ot of reven revenge.” and 
- this was much more in the Princes and Commanders, then in the common Sol- 
dier; which things being well conſidered, might by reaſon-of What is the uſusl 
iſſue of ſuch actions, caule rather doubt, then hope of victory, if they ſhould come 
to a day of Battel; or atleaſt might makes it appear, that buſineſſes were ſocquilly 
balanced, and ſo doubtful, as where there was no inforcing 'neceffiry, to purſue | 
buſineſs ſo fullof danger,was nor worth the while, We inuſt now conſider the ad- 
vantage, as alſo the diſadvantage which mighthappen upon the good or bad ſucceſs of 
de battel; which though it bein all affars doubtful and uncertain, yet out of the a- 
foreſaid reſpects it, was now both thoſe in extremity. We will ſay that the then 


chief cauſe was, to drive the French Army out of Italy,” and to reſtore thoſe 


of Aragen to che r Kingdom, out of which they were driven by K. Charts. The con- 


federate Princes might in all liklihood have compaſt this their intention by other 
more ſafe, and more ſecure means. For what d ſturbance might they rr with- 


al, in the 3 which they were to endeavor againſt the French in the very 


les, from that Army which haſted to paſs over the Mountzins, 
of it ſelf: And fiy chat thoſe people ſhonld be routed and de- 

eated, ſhould chere fore the Kingdom of Naples be diſpoſed of according to the 
pleallze of the Italian Victors? No certainly, for the King had already left irc 
Gariſons there of his beſt Soldiers to ſecure it. The victory could no 


ol ſo 
favorable tot the Italians, but that they muſt have loſt ſvins of their * 
if they had a mind to attempt any thing upon che affairsof Nupler, it had been ber- 
ter for them to have gone with a their Forces upon that enterpriſe, then to give 
dattel to thoſe, who did not any waies oppoſe their deſign, ſince when they ſhould 
haye overcome them, they de 14 to go with that Atmy, leffenedby the Bartel, and 


wearied with marching, to the main Dallas of taking the Kingdom of Naptes, 
- where the things offered ar by Ferdinand would have had eaffer ſucceſs if he had 
__-emredtheKingdom with - rexrer Forces, and as ho was willnely' re: 
City of > «ples, whirker he might come at fürſt with choſe e ine had 
would the reſt of the Cities . have reyoleed from the Frebeb, and have 
themſelves under the obedience of Ferdinanditthoy s fuff 
ent 10 defend himſelf and to make good their Jer ebenen. Bur Ey thatthe Dolleagne 
. from the . _— "char 5 
intentions upon t s might not be hindred or wertedz 
e tin tags jage with the Army of the leapye dd fad our 


#0rleans,whoart the ( 2 een of — — NG rs, to rer 
him out of 54h, t 0 


then to follow thoſe, 

leaguczto men back over the mountains: 

the French ſhould be neceſliraced, as fering their a 
which was purſued by the I alias, they would not peradver 

fy Bar = into 1t4h, and Monſieur d lun would not have had any occa- 


polleſt himſelf of Neun, which did afterwards tedound to the great 
prejudice of the be Colleagues , and particularly to the buſineſs of Naples. Fot part 
IX thoſe Forces. which were 


iſed and intended to aſſiſt Ferdinand in the col 
* of the Kingdom, 1 dio the recovery of Nævars, out of deſire whereof, 


Lali | 


ns v7 wat 15 e 5 
vent re have ſent arrhat 


IL: c: 


more in Italy; and the N 


| Bur boch bis life-in that Herly burly was expoſed to great danger, and ſay he had | 
been taken * Y f N 


things had | ccofding to the wiſh of the Colleagues, what would the 5 — 5 
ave gotten by ti bing ſo grear 2 Priſoner, but the drawing upon ihemſelves an in- ; 


Joyn wü them. 
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Lodewick S fur A did it laſt draw met Zur TT thi ke zue. Whence it 
that it was richer: revenge, er yain-gloy, then anh Juſt reaſon, nuch 
| E525 TT a WS 


propoſed unto i this their contederacy, 
on fighting/the French Army. 55 "> a os 
Burk let us your .confider more particularly, what of advantag 8 of a the 


dt, if they had had the better of ther Bartel. The heſt 
| hope | Yr; for all theſe their pains and 1 755 » could be nothing 
A2 but x& routing of hoſe Forces, which were not likely to make War any 
Alus bad ins then no reaſon to think of an Tranſalpine 
Affairs. It may be the perſon of the King, who was then in the Army, might 
perad venture be <onfiderable, if he rad faln imo the power of the Colleagues; 


tight have found many waies how to eſcape. And ſay al- 


undacion of Fortiners, Which would ſtill tave put them into greater troubles and 
dangers ? That warlike Nation, which was at this time more then ar any other, 
devoted to their King; would not have ſat down by ſuch an indignity, ſuch an in- 
jury withoutrovenging it with ther own Forces, and by drawing other Tranſulpine 
Nations who-wiſhed noi devo 0 25 glory of 1taly,. eſpecially in Milicary A 


e Mol ee 
ſhall find that the impri datent Francis great a Princ 
as was Charii the Fifth ,” tow e of the Princes of the League, no not the 
whole Leagus it ſelf was to be compare i, N nothing, longer, and more 
beavy Wars, which ended not till the ch quctors had yeelded many chings tothe 
conquered. But on the vontrar „ler us imagine Into whar ruine l ould have 
faln, it the Army of the Lezgye had been routed and defeated, the Enemy being in 

lan ; y and fo noble. Cities, for defence. whereof 


rhero nete nd other Forts on foot they thoſe, ich were to hazard themſelves 
in that Bartel aud to rial her Army which : 


pat pug wess ricoriohs, would be a buſinel of ſome time, and 
yeſy hood L timpotible. Anc 


— 


i vegans of the French and the fame 
| d great a vi ory ale to them and ſo cafic the | 
0¹ .modom, v ue. hac not reaſon to . 
oth ta 20 2 not onely as formerly oftde King 5 
of Ara agen, — — 5 whole Ital, and al ach be ein Fits 

w_ 1 , forin that A t all the Soldiers, that 
te which upon ſuch an 
anding upon this foot, who 
gene the French? But on 


for ne adi | 


rof that Kin ind to cur olperi; 
Lats Kiag hat beet red to retu 


ments. If then t 
umphant into his . was it not to be feated, that yes pry not 


: . 


. tv 8 
with ch. ir having got the Kingdom of Naples, would paſs over che Mountainsahe | 
Text heit 2831 With greater Forces? to what danger would the Dukedom of 
Milan and Iaſcam have been expoſed 2, upon which States it was: known that the 

French tad Ter their minds, neither would they have ſpared the reſt; if they had had 
any opportunity offered them of advancing 55 . tt ant 


Andi it the Italians ſhould have ſet med hut to doubt heir beatir thoſe Soldiers, ve 
who were but the remainder of an Army which had firſt paſt the Mountains and 
jad left a good part of their Forces in ſeveral Garriſons in the Kingdom of Naples, 
many whereof were likewiſe diſſipated through ſeveralaccidents 5--what hopes had 
they to witi.ſtand their entire, and much greater. Forces, with which they were to 
return the next year on this fide the Mountains to new enterpriſes? Nor had they 
any reaſon to deſp:ir of victory, ſince the Colleagnes had an Army for number of 
men much ęrea er then the Enemy, commanded by experienced and valiant Offi- . 
cers, well provided both of Curakers and Light horſe, Well diſpoſed to all actions 
and which were to fight with 7705 oppreſt with fear, and who may be ſaid to 
have almoſt un away already of themſelves, eſpecially the advantage conſidered 
which the aſſai a ts fer the moſt part have. It was further conſidered, that the N 
French Army had done nothing whereby to be dreaded, or to cnol.the courage of - 
other men; ſince the French had not onely not met with any occaſion of fighting, 
but hed not ſo much as ſeen the face of an Enemy ſince ie Enemy was the rather to 


apprehend this encounter, for that it was unexpected, they being acenſtomed to find 


bein 
all paſſages open, not needing to make their may by the ſwor 
themſelves, by beating a viRorious 


9 
„ 


vantage ſmall which they might promiſe unto themſelxe 

Army, and a watlike Nation, the perſon of fo great a King being alſo in that 
Army; wherefore in ſuch a caſe, the French-mens courage: was rather to fail, then 

to avial them. And it was to be beleeved that the Enemies to that Crown wou'd rhe © 
ſoonr appear againſt them, as the Emperor, Maxim! = 

land, and that Ferdinand King of Spain would. continue - 

lian cenfederac e. Then what" conrape, bx. what hope. 

French men have, who und for the Dl 
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vil be fitter to 
u2h never ſo great a 


Prince. 5 

In Wa there are ſeveral Offices, and ſeveral imploy ments, whereunto we ſ 

that one N nion is not ſa proper ( be ie either by reaſon of the ſeveral influences of 
the Heavens, ot through cuſtom which is a ſecond nature) as is another: So in this 
miſtery of War, ſeveral people prove proper for ſeveral imployments. In pitcht 
Bacrels, the Dutch and SwitZers have exceeded others , and have pu:chaſt moſt 
fime; The Italiens have been alwaies eſteemed for making Maulrs, and 10 | 
of; Cities; and the Spainards ate held better then others at dcf:nding a ſtrong hold, 
by reaſon of their undergoing labor and diſquiet, and tor their dexteritic in militay 


actions. 


enough of Sher fv 70 undertaks 20d b wh 
— * belides this, Viel things: are requifite for the mgintainin a 


Pr they have recourſe | Som a 
Fabrickt humane body, may, ſince i hath 
red | in it. bereſembled to Briarews for fire 


to do wich D 
weaken be $ fte 


ſo is it more eaſily done when many are confedrates togerher, and chu 
becauſe ſeveral Forces joyned together, prove the groazer { az bath b. 
vera Armies abounding wich all things er may be thereut 
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1 3 
the commoꝭ ĩouſneſs which ſeveral confederate- States have, of ind fl Las 
mies Country, at one and the ſame time, in ſeveral parts. w er A 

| preat and difficult enterpriſe was to be undertaken {nor to ſpe; times) 
dut of more modren ones, againſt the Saracens,and ti Which 
have governed and domineered in theſe. ag ar times with. 3 p iy — — 
recourſe was had to Leagues, to Cinſailas, and tu che unions of Chriſtian Pilaees, 
by means wbereof notable thiags ba been done againft-thoſe cruel: 2878 


rians. e D ip: 111 7 i 
How many Princes; Nos: many ſeveral Nations join d together in they of 
Pops Urban - Second, for the recovery .ofithe; Holy id pete in F Ae 
ſand fis ghting men wire taiſed, cs im:chick by Godfrey of Bullen; who 
\ hed fo Baan and fo fampus Victories, and ſo morthy of nal glory; his holy: 
Aer having regained more chen 2 hundred Cities in 12 were poſſeſt by 
the Saracens, And in the t me of daliwin the Third, King of Fersſalem, when 
the Emperor c onradus and Lodowick King of Frances Joining together with other 
leſſer Princes; went hemſelves in-perſon e be Jajd La did not they do 
excellent explo' ts, though * ed by ſome! Lojds of A ſia, they 
could not continue od their enterpriſe wirli Ine fee ſs 35:46: the firſt. And bath 
not this laſt Age ſeen one of the molt ſignal andilly vous: val victoi es that wa 
ever heard of 7 which was the fight: at Lepa 45 eee rom the 7 
by the League of the Chriſtian Princes. But let M adddomewhar nore in pt 
of our former conſider ions. Greateſt enterprilek though | 2ppily begun, are oft; 
times lefeimpecfe@yyhen'they depend upon theFoeces ot oꝶe iy Pri ces: forthe 
reſt ot his neighboring Princes, either out of envy, ot fear of his Fete, pro perity. 
take up Arms againſt lim to' ok a gre HELEN 8 r aequiſitio 
and bethink himſelt of defendi n 
equal between him and his neighbors, and to takt a 
1 are of all other rare moles os OUS: g. 01 hn 
3 ms fü upigon for League ; are u 1 > ey pe {nocd 
Princes und neighboring | pg —— avare — — i 
And this Amity or Conſederäcie doth cot only ſccure thoſg States with vhow the 
Confedetacie is contraQted,; fo us. che one fears noe che Pg: it preſerves each 
of chem lem ede . about to an 


te Eotita! 8 reit. 2 J. | c. Every one oft 7 10 1 2 
wy thay reaſon of their . n{ederaciewith others; more 
and more reſohgely undertake anc accompliſh any whatſoever e ie 


wihour dg being civred by any particular intereſt of his AG as 5 
Conlidetarons de betrer confira'dy many nocable examples, 


> _*ſaultedby Yerxes; that riul Prince of Perſie, with an infibite n 
* both by Sea and Lands! Amoſt all the ſcyetal People of that Provinc 
3 confederit: l together againſt this ſo great a warlike power: N 
2 eas that t one only Greece was to wihſtand the Forces 
of almoſtall the Eaſtern Nations who — Rock d together to that enterpriſe, but 
ſtill under the Imperial command and conduct ot one and he ſame King Xerxes, 
5 did not jon male their part good, bur repulſec 1  puiſſan an Enemy, much to 

own pte 2 

Abe Alocite War which bapp: ned in the time of Marius and Sy Is, wherein 
many Aſſociates nd Confederates of the. Romans did coaÞirc wat 2painſt the 


Common- 
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therein, as did much perplex; 
many Forces, t woaßt 
inſt one potent 


ground a favorable « #5 
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„Vet there be many 00d Conſiderations which n may. * te aged on the co f 
+ QShewl who ſt 2 encie of name er 
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t in all hy actiot PEG ſuch wherein — . 

, dme chiefly 1n matters of War, e 4 f. dden; 

a is requiſite; and that it is neceſſary to reduce all things ad 1 

o this unity : So as the ſoveraign auchocity conſiſt in one o 

or the multiplicity of choſe that concur ( eſpecially by wa purity ) de fame 
Aion, doth a, help, butrather diſorder ie 15 S much 
arder it is to RT en arty in a League, 8 t e, 
| t attairs: For —— 


1 reno fo be knows, 
It is therefore to be o err 
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contrary, 
eee 
ere wil eee 


e d proſperity of oa oniy 
14 ſerie of. diver 824 Captains 
Ahe Okest, the Commonneath of 


 Charls the Great, and in theſe latte 
mention many others who have been great and p 
highly cry d up, did all of them ariſe. to rn 
power and worth of as | Command, wich che fre and prope 
Kh f ſhotn, and under e conduct of one and the ſame Pr 


—.— 'On the 
their we; . y ſirſt us — mr Frog 
Aways in t particy MA t un, 
2s wh'ch 2 Pri FOR C1 Commonwealth cannot by reaſon of their 

pale hl and by theſt own-Forces, they ſeek effect it by the 
company and help of others. Wherefore ( as it hath been ſaig) in this reſpect 
** haye been more r uſed in theſe latter Ages, then of old: + or 


many 


waar Prin aad Sraces ure 
to d — 


dert, en hack at any ti uuneuenwomdeuno 
been forced to be * vantage of Leagues; of which Ir, 
eee e e e , the hath been diz 
many members, and Scignoties, harh in particular af 
r belongs to theſe? 

of any prempoutt effect which bach ẽnfued at laſt, 

— — proſperity for their orets, th 


2 y they d, 
 ſpondi ibetati ure but not flow 5 855 
ſeaſonable; on Bl iſels are oſt- times to he 


taken upon u unerpe ded Fa oaghr to be one and the fame, 
= the Offices, Degr gory ee f Fn. wh the reſpect and aim dne 
and the ſame, whereunt af reſolutions do tend; 2 gory dt 
greameds of that Prinevor Seats, for whom the War is mate; the reward and ho. 
nor one aud che ſame, and alike the loſs and ſhame, fo as the poſſibility of haye* 
_ 10 hy whe kalt os woher, do not retard, he doing of what is 


ltr — 
3 things which have e dies heen had, 2nd frre to be dund; yet che 
1 ea ene encerpriſt which is undert ken by one ane 


e which bern wakes others. Joyu wit 
him uhoocherviſedo — Te 'burthacbragt 
e e 


Joes of ſome cf 


tingencie, not out of apron covering his er 

occaſion, or by reaſon of Bae bange, retricns de rot xs formerly, 3n 

. bar more inveterate cken fore; fo as theſe Ties of C 3 intereſts 
ae affection, hatre 


ip cennvr long cantiane between thoſe here 

che f interchan given and received, and that chere- 
fore true friendſhip bor und, , where the end is nor that which is 2dvantag ous 
or delightful ( becauſe edu co orreſpondenc is not ufttafly there) bur what is 
. een fe on beta, To the 
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aſe 1 1 l 

con and breache: 
fy gn. It is allo - 

froth eref many; and 


2 2 which we faſted 0 cir by 
dorh cher eaſt upon anotters pt 1 Wen 6 
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ewvcen the Po be Caper ple t pes) 
of Miles, ober ll tein Pr inces. Ai eng eſer 
was for a while very adv cagious for the Colleagues, 


was to conſtitute ſome aſſured bounds to every of their" powers? e 
in a juſt temperature, making the — — the l 

to withſtand any one that ſnould attempt any thing ware row ga ag 
gain Leag ues are "nad for more nece 


actuated to wit, when a State is aſſau ted by one more powerful, and thueche 


hae 


neighboring Princes; leſt themſelves might 


ſulfer if they ſhould — 
ing power to grow too great by the ruine G that they permit a 


tate, do take up Arms — 


rhe defence thereof, in whoſe defence they know their own ſaſeties are concerned: 


ſince they might ſoot incur the like danger, if they ſhould not keep him at a further 
diſtance from the others home. And ſuch a League may alſo at 
memorable things, if it fo fall oui that the condition ol Affairs being altered in the 
ſame League, and the Colleagues intereſts betoi ning different, they willadvance- 


further with thoſe Forces, nd 4 Sh more full intentions to ruine that Foe-Potencate, 


and take occaſion by joining in League to inxreaſe in State and power. -When 
theſe reſpects, and their contraries: already ban led are conſidered, theſe Leagues 
do uſually — efcarie. ſince they fail in their chicteſt and ſureſt ae 
work, when the trueſt conjnadtion fails,” which is that of Princes minds. ih 
and deſigns, whence conform 
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Among very la to- 
| getherro ryine the —5 did ſoon abt and — — 
ditterer Enemies one to another, -and-amwagſt themſelves ( each others greatneſs 
becoming formidable and hateful to their companions) then they had been before: 
on of 5 lame reaſon to the Venetiuns, againſt whom they had joyntly _ up- 


A 


- Je Was not hard, chough not very veaſonable, for Ledowick King of Found and 
— King of Spain, being blinded with the ſame deſire of enlarging their 
Territories, to joyn together in — * ee from out the Kingdom of 
Naples, but afterwards they did as eaſi ec, touching the dividing of what 
they had got; So as the League might es e others ot that Kingdom, but 
other. Forces were requiſite tor rheappropriation: of ic x0 ones (elf, and thereumo 
the proper and pecubar yertge of the Militia;: and of good: counſel was likewiſe 
required. Leagues uſe likewiſe to prove advantageous when many Potentates 
rake up Arms againſt one new. Prince, who is yet but weak , and not well 
ſetled in his State; 4s was ſeen by the example os the made by the 
Princes of ln, the Scaligers; and certain other petty Lords or 

Tyrants; for Lea s being of ſome validity in their beginning, and not meeting 
with any ſtout reſiſtaace, may at the very firſbeffort have rained the Enemy againſt 
whom ſuch Leagues were made, but When they have to do with a Potentate of 
eſteem, though be be e of bimfelf, to the power of the Colleagues, they 
have not produced any great effects; as may be knownby divers confederacies _ 
made by os Princes of  Traly 2gainſt che — —.— of vrnice; àguinſt 

: which, as being become Me: £0 them all, alt ray barb more then 

E once taken up Arms; yet ſhehirh been able to deferid herſelf agai / ſt ſuch forces; 

= for che firſt Efforts being withſtogd, the reſt proved leſ difficult, by reaſdm of the 

A uſual weakneſs which: Legues ae ſoon reduced unto. And it might have ſucceed- 

ed ſo with her likewiſe, in the times of gredter danger in the Leagues of Cambroy, 

had not Alvians wich bis unſeaſonable reſplution, of immaturely haſtning on the 

the Battel, drawn that ruin upon the C ealel which ſhe might eaſily 
have eſcaped by rempotifing, andthe League have been diſſolved e 25 ic 


was not long after. 
Now by reaſſuming all theſe conſidertions, theſe general and true Conclaſions 

may de thercout aſſerted ; that Leagues may prove beneficial, either when they 

aal ſunply at defence, and at the maintain Ftp Peace, by the reputationof ſuch 

an union; or chen one that is not able to defen himſelf dy his-own particular 
Forces, is aQually-afſaulted by one'thatis' more pawerbul then he, and whom-he 

is not able to reſiſt of himſelf.” For if no other good be got by ſuch unions, yer 
the buſineſz is ſpun out the longer, and there may be a way ber to deviate 
imminent ruine, by diverfion. But he who will confide too much upon ſuch Ul- 
nions, or be leſs diligent in negotiating thoſe Affairs which of himſelf he is not 

able to do, will ſoon Gnde he is deceived ; nay if he be not the more cautious, and 

circumſp ec, be may become a prey as well to him hs appears to be his friend; as 


to his formally declared enemies. Whence it is inferr d that to make Leagues 


out of a — and voluntary election of incr 1 


ealing Territories, is very uncer tam 
and falacions, yet may prove good if many who be ſtrong and powerful joyn again 


one that is weak; but at laſt the fire is gre: ter which breaks out amongſt the Col- 
ä n bench chen that which they carried home to another mans houſe, . 
| chat 
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| — 
remains yer forne things to be ſtated which have 
in the behalf of Lots leſt th may get more credit amongſt men then they 
deſerve. To that then which was ſaid, That the multiplicity of the movers, make 
the greater motion, and _ are better done by many, elpecially things of the 
higheſt nature, then by realon of the 8 and weakneſs of our humani. 
ty, can be = a few, it may be anfvered; Thar it is true, that the iſſiſt- 
ance of many is requi te to the affecting of great things; but it is alſo as true, that 
for the right carrying on of affairs, it is requiſite that the ſecond cauſes (to ſpeak 
in terms of natural Philoſophie ) ſhould be ſubordinate to the fiſt, as is ſeen in 
the Order and Government 8 the world: So doubtleſly no great enterpriſes can 
be effected without Armies, Commanders, and a thouſand other neceſſaries; but by 
how much the more all theſe are conſtituted under the bo poer of oe alone, by which 
their order and union is the greater, the work 2 5 in hand will prove ſo much 
— ap phuer wy APrince,t fingle in what bepoes about, is 
not forbidden the x uſe of Soldiers of ſeveral Nations in his Militia, to the 
end that he may have an Army (as hath _— fitter for any military action, 
- in buſineſſes which [tb wears ndertak againſt eral States, ſo as all of them 
be co be underſtood as Enemies, though they be not. c es;; but the trueſt 

and ſecureſt rule in this caſe would be, tobe be ele diligent i in training up, 
and in diſci a Prince his own Militia, as that he may be able to provide ſor 
all actions of War, out of men of his own Dominions, as we ſee thoſe have done 
at wm done rhe moſt glorious actions. The ue may 15 of other things 
ping t e 8 Te aber 98s 


ber * TS, 
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or ſay that ſuch be to be found amongſt confederate W . uſe to cauſe 


con as rode _—_ contention, by reaſon that every one pretends to have the 
and chief honor in the Militia, and more of prejudice· to 
— the — profit or advantage. And if ic be found that ſome Leagues 


AN ic hath happened (though but ſeldom) where the par-_ 
ticular reſpects, * * mentioned, voy hong). d. But in the fore. aka 


unions made by Cine agen ] good reaſons can be given which do 
ſute well with the buſineſs RT on cel Leagues according to the 
ordinary acception of reaſon of State; —_ foch Þr Princes or People as were — ae 
with the Crecists had all of them but one onely reſpect and affeRion, which was 
ary argon to wit, their zeal to religion 4 therefore 
kept together by that ſo powerſul bond i — 
TAS rewards being propoſed to them, they 
they art retry - this caſe, fe 
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their 
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The Sixth DISC OURSE, g 


2 Why moders Princes have not done action: equal to thoſe which 
were done by the Antieats. e 


Here ate ſome, who praiſing only the actions of antient times, do 
equally blame all modern a r and hold them in little or no 
account; as if the way were block d up to thoſe who are born in our 
days, to keep them from arriving at any height of glory. Others on 

= the conttary labot to heap our preſent Age with all manner of praiſe, 

and to compare it to the moſt celebrated and moſt cry d up former times; affirming 
that the antient worth is ſprung up again in theſe our days, and in our now modern 

men, which come no: ſhort of, nor di 


ort of, nor differ frem the former times or men, ſave in the 
veneratiòn which is given to Antiquity. They celebrate the ingenuity of modern 
men, for the excellencie and perfection unto which they have brought many noble 
Arts and Sciences, which were obſcured and of no eſteem in former times; parti- 
cularly that of the Militia. In which reſpect, by the ſo many new- found ways of 
Fortification, and expugning ſtrong Holds by De ES and by other very 
- miraculous Inventions, it appears that the induſtry of Modern men hath. not only 
_ © equall'd, but in many things much exceeded that of the Antients; and that the 
glory of many excelſent Profeſſors of the moſt eſteemed Arts ſhines cleerer in the 
preſent Age, for that they have'not only ſufficiently improved char of the Militia, 
but alſo Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, and other noble Arts and Diſciplines, 
which are adornments to Civil fe, and have drawn them out of obſcurity wherein 
they were hidden for a while, ... 3 8905 
do not differ ſo much from the opinion of theſe men; nor do I think that other 
mens actions ought to be ſo much heightned, as that through a fooliſn modeſty or 
ignorance we ſhould undervalue our own, when they deſerve praiſe. But as for Mili- 
tary aQions, which as they are the moſt perſpicuous to the eyes of all men, ſo are 
they moſt commended, or blamed by the univerſality of men; when I call to mind 
the warlike actions done by the Antients, and thoſe done by our Modern men, me- 
thinks that thoſe do ſo far exceed theſe, as my can hardly admit of any compariſon; 
though theſe litter Ages, as they have produced more excellent Wits in other 


Diſciplines, ſo alſo may they glory in the valor and generoſity of ſome Princes, no 


leß great in worth then in Forces. Bur that which peradvenitare affords no leſs cauſe 


of wonder, and which affords particular matter for this diſcourſe, is to conſider 
whence it is that modern Princes; though ſome of them have been generouſly 
minded, and of much experience and worth in military affairs, of great poſſeſſions, 
and ſtrong in power, yet have they not been able to bring to paſs ſuch enterpriſes, | 
as for their weighty conſideration, for the ſhortneſs of time, or for the eaſineſs 
 wherewith they were done, can walk hand in hand with thoſe of the Antients; 
amongſt whom we ſee one only Alexander, one Pompey one Ceſar to or 
"HR OO 1 1 
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pated many entire Provinces, and conquered many Nations. And not to go further 
n ſearch of the like examples, fince one Age alone, very ner this of ours, can eaſil 
furniſh us wich them: Were not the Emperor c harls the Fifth, Francs the Fir 
King of France, and (if will paſs by the errors of Religion) Sultan Solyman Em- 
peror of the Turks, Princes great, and valiant in all acceptations? in whom ſo many 
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endowments both of Nature and Fortuſe did concur, as hardly any thing remained 


to be deſired in any of them, to make and conſtitute a potent Prince, and an excellent 
Commander, fit to undertake any action, how great or difficult ſoever, What was 
it that Charls with his und unted and dreadleſs ſpirit did not undertake 2 Who was 
ever known to be more ambitious of praiſe and military honor then Franch, 
never weary, nor ſatisfied with toiling in Arms, and in leading Armies? Selyman 
was ſo fervently bent upon purchaſing glory in the Was, as his age, though very 
: E was not able to aſſwage it; for he dyed in the Field amongſt Soldiers, when 
e was eighty four years old. Theſe great Princes were ſo puiſſant, and ſo remark® 
able for the number of Soldiers which they led to Battel, for military Diſcipline, and 
for all that belonged to War, as their Age had no cauſe to wonder at, nor to envy 
any preceding times, which were famouſeſt for ſuch affairs. Yer he who ſhall par- 
ticularly examine their actions, will find they come far ſhort of the famous acts of 
the Antients, and that they correſpond not with the fame and opinion of ſuch 
Princes, and of ſuch Forces. F or if we we ſhall conſider the deeds of thoſe few afore» 
' faid, not to mention ſo many others, what, and how many were the things done by 
Alexander the Great, who having in ſo ſhort time vanquiſh'd the powerful Perſian 
Empire, victoriouſly oyerran the whole Eaſt, and made the terror of bis weapons 
known to Pegple almoſt unknown till then, and yet died whilſt he was very young? 


How many Cities and Provinces did Powpey and Cæſar bring under the Roman 
Empire:? The firſt conquered and ſubjugated Fontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Medi, 4 


Hiberia, Syria, Cylicia, Meſopatemis, Arabia, and Fudes,; things which though 
done, ſeem incredible: And the other, though he did not overrun ſo great a ſpace 
ot Land, did no leſs admired things, if we will regard the condition of the con- 
quered; He quell'd the warlike SwitJers, French, and Datch, and made ſo many 
and ſo fortunate expeditions, as by his means only above eight hundred Cities were 
brought under the Goverment of Rowe, TEES | 70 

What can be alleadged on the behalf of theſe modern Princes, which may com- 
pare with theſe for military glory 2 Cherls the Emperor led ſundry times puiſſant 


Armies upon ſeveral undertakings; but what was the fruit that he reaped by his 


moſt famous Expeditions £ The greateſt and moſt victorious Army which he ever 
put together, was that where with he withſtood Solyman, when he came to aſſault 
- ufria : yet he never departed with it from before the walls of Vienna; ſo as all 
the Trophy of Victory which he got there for ſo much expence and labor, was 
only not being overcome: for his Army never ſaw the Enemies face. The Wars 

of Germazy were very difficult in this behalf; yet therein he contended not wi.h-- 
any Prince, whoſe Forces were of themſelves equal to his; nor were they made 

ont of election, or hope of glory by new acquirements, but out of neceſſity, and for 
the defence 38 well of his own perſon, as of the Empire; and all the good he got 
thereby, was only the reſtoring the affairs of the Crown to the former condition, 
ſo as the Empires authori-y might not be leſſened. — 5 
The Wars made ſo long between Charls the Emperor, and Franc i King of 

France. with no leſs hatred then force, did oftentimes weary both their Armies; 
but though Ceſar had ſeveral times the better, yet at laſt the power of France was 
not. diminiſhed, nor the greatneſs of Charls his command made any whit the larger, 
ſo as he was maſter of 5 many, and ſo ample States rather by his right of inhert- 


tance, then by means of War; th: enterpriſes of Tunis and Algier in * 
mig 


— = 16083 - 
mig it have ſome greater appearance of generoſity, the buſineſs being very difficult 
= attempted with great courage, a much ;nger, and 1 
peared to be more then the advantage z yet the unhappy ſucceſs of the one, did 
much leſſen the honor and praiſe won by the other z and theſe undertakings did 
finally produce no greater effects then the acquiſition of one or two Cities, and 
rhoſe none of the chiefeſt of Africa: whereas one onely Scipio ſubdued Carthage; 
the Head of fo great an Empire, and brought all thoſe Regions under the Row, 
Ea les. | | 2 85 | 
The Acts done by Sohman were ſomewhat greater then theſe, but not to be 
com | 
we conſider his power, and the long time chat he lived Emperor. He con- 
_ famed much time, and many men in H#ngeris, making many expeditions againſt 


* 
* 


He wan the Iſland of Rhodes, but what glory could redound to fo mighty a Prince by 
overcoming a few Knights, who were weak of themſelves, and who were not ſuc- 
coured by others? And yet he was therein aſſiſted more by fraud then by force. 


7 
He paſt with his Army into Perſiaʒ but though he might ſay with Ceſar, ven), vidi, 


yet could he not add vici; for as he with great celerity overaran a great part of 
the Perſian Empire, and came to the City of Taari, fo not being able to fix in 
any place, or eſtabliſh any conqueſt, he retreated to within his own Confines, 
having left the greateſt part and the beſt of his men in the Enemies Country, rout- 
2 defeated by divers acciden:s. Theſe things then, and many other the like, 


pared to thoſe of old; nor perad venture will they appear to be very famous, if 


it, and yet got but one part thereof, which was none of the greateſt Provinces neither-. 


give juſt occaſion of wonder, and incite curious wits to ſearch out the trueſt cauſes 
: * 


of ſuch diverſity of ſucceſles. 
Amongſt which, nay, inthe primary place, the different means of warfaring in 


thoſe times, and in theſe may come into conſideration, wherein if we come to more 


particulars, we ſhall meet with the uſe of Forts and Strong Holds, which are be- 
come more frequent in theſe our Ages, then they were in former times, the art 
ot building being doubtleſly in greater perfectiqn with us then it was with them. 
I bere is hardly any State or Country now adaies, wherein there are not many 

Towns and Cities, either aſſiſted by natural ficuation, or elſe by art reduced to 
much ſaſety by many inventions found out by modern Profeſſors of Fortificati- 


on, ſo as almoſt every place is ſo fortified as it is able to hold out with a few men, 


againſt many; aud he who will in theſe times enter into another mans Country 
' withan Army intending to poſſeſs himſelf thereof, muſt firſt win all the Caſtles 
and ſtrong Holds upon the Frontiers; for it were ill adviſed to advance forwards 
and leave ſuch places behind them, ſince his vials may be thereby bindred, and 
he may ſeveral waies ſuffer much damage and be greatly diſturbed. Moreover to be 
n aſter of the field, & leave the Cities and ſtrong Holds unteduced, would be but to 
labor hard to get poſſeſſion for a few daies,which being founded only upon the For- 
| ces of a field- Army, when that ſhould be worſted, all thiugs formerly won, muſt of 
neceſſity fall of themſelves. Hence it is, that ſince much time maſt be ſpent in 
lying before a Fort or Citadel, and that many men are requiſite to take it, and all 
this often- times in vain, the attempts of modern Princes mecting with this difficul- 


tr, are not ſo ſoon nor ſo ſadly compaſt, as they were by the Antients who met 
vot with ſuch obſtacles. And how can it be expected therefore that many great 
| Victories ſhould be won, ſince they meet with ſo many rubs by means of theſe 


ſtrong Holds? whereof. we ſee many clear examples in the actions, of the afore- 
me mioned Princes. 6 5 


The Emperor Charls made War ſeveral times with numerous Armies againſt the 


King of France, propounding great matters unto himſelf, which proved all bur 


| vain at laſt, by his having mer with ſtrong Cities well munited, ſuch as required 


much 
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roach time and labocto gte ug z wherefore thongh his ſucceſi in Wa 
tinte > wits en fuer much ume f entg a rany . 
Pott of St. Defir which was ſeiied in clit: midſt of i 

nately advanced, though he rodueed ir 0 hu. own. power, yet was he at laſt forerd 
to come to ent — angng hn as finding his Forces much weakened by 
that acquiſi tou) that he mig fall epon andtber Ebtatpriſe. Ibe ſame, and for che 
ſame cauſe, Francit of Fiune, who having ſeat: lis Son the Delphin 
with powerful: Forces to they enen Manntzins, pte the end thut 
into Spain, pro him ret ſucceſs thereing by an unexpected aſſault, _ 
becauic he hidaffalted be ſame ume tuher parts of Ceſars Doeminions with 
other Armies: The Dolphiobeing at the very firſt to takk Perpignene; a Fort pla- 
oed upon thoſe Frontiers, he there met wich ſuch, and with ſo many difficnlties; vl 
this ſole encounter was art to. Keef thoſe. Raue from being ang 
further... {It 

8 mis being — e Army V H le intendin to i 
into 97 , walled fo much time in > es Hold of gs Fon 
— ſaſeryiof that Country;and chiefly af Vienna; before the wh ch he was 
in that reſpect the longer a coming, and by this delay afforded the: : defendants the 

more time to — — los the City being of it ſelf very te. 
nable, it maybe ſaid that ſhe did not onely fave her ſelf, but by tks preſervacion 
thereof, all Auſtria, and othet: Provinces: of Cerwany, 
ſeveral times ſince. So like wiſe in the War which was made by the lane Solmas, 
againſt the Venetzans, t he was coine thither himſelf in perfori; with pomer- 
ful Forces both by Sea and ind, yet his Forces being 
fr, which was: abr, dot in vain attempted by the. Turks, he was forced to 
withdraw — . the penny and advange of ſach 1 


of his whole 4 
S he found chi fo , 28 — — hal was be 0 
- of: Ro — Rivers and Seas which nature had furniſfed the 

7 with: -Infomuch 25thoſe. ho writ his aGiohs ,: fpcak but of tu /o ſtrong 

olds of any im about which he was neceſſitated to ſpend ſome time a! 
mongſt the Indjaxs in his victorious over · running ſo maay Countries. But Pompey 
AKitbhridaes, and in plant ing Trophies of victories; 


made ſuch way in follow 

in all pl. ces whereby he paſt info many Eaftcra Provinces, amongſt people that he 
had rather match d over, then over come, it m iy be eaſiyc edrhat he met 
no where with any anpediments by irong Holds, which were able to ſtop be 


courſe of * Forces; Ca ſer found it fomewhat a harder buſmeſs to ſub- 
jugate thoſe people of Evrepe, wich whom he was to fight 3 but this was more out 
of the nature of the fituarions and the favageneſs of the people, chen by reaſon of 
any ſtour reſiſtance made by any well fortified Cities; yet in the ſy pace of Ten years 
be compleated 6 many vicorics, as beuge Three hundred Fer fore of 
Pe ies 
I theſe though great Princes, and moſt valianr Commanders, had been put to 

the expence of richer and years in the taking of one only Fort, certainly ther 
archievements would have been fewer; and their glory not ſo much ciy'd up. This 


was manifeſtly known by the example of ocher For it may be obſerved, chat 


the 


r 


„ Whither de Was wy — 


howighr breile 


were preſerved then; and 


repulſtby the Fort of Core | 


IF? 
„ 


| — ee 


| (160) 
the ſo great progreſſes of- War have been made c 


at all times ( peradventure by reaſon of the 


— bs of rhe Countr ) ener 
firong Holds hath: deen leak had; ſo 28 not on 7 Alexander the Great, and 
Pom ey, both of them more famous then all other Commanders, * fome of the 


Roman Emperors. bave by their Chieftains ſubjugated ſpacious & 
ſhort time: Aud in later times, $ Sel mus the Great Turk by the 
able totally to ſubjugate the Soldan of Caire's Empire; For havin 
in many Battels; and not meeting with any ſtrong Hold to wit 
whole Country which was under that Empire fell as a prey into che 


—.— of 
the Turts, who were Victors and Maſters of the Field · But ſuch acquiſi 

they are very eaſie to be made, ſo are they but ſeldom peacefully polleſt; which 

wis the cauſe why the Roman Emperors: could never fo govern thoſe furtheſt 
Eaſtern parts, but that either by the Inhabirants themſelves, or by their neighboring 
Kings, tumults were continually raiſed : So as it behoved them to ſubjugate the 
ſame Provinces ſeveral times. But if cheſe difficulties of _ Forts and ſtrong 
Folds did retard the courſe of Victories, certainly they oughr not to leſſen the 
praiſe. of modern Princes and Commanders; but when t ey deſerve it by their own 


military worth and induſtry, as great diſc pline, cunning, — and · ſufferance 
is diſcovered in this ſore © Militia, and as ſuch acquiſitions are more ſtable, and lefs 
ſubject to the various fortune of War ſo the fewer actions of theſe: men 5 for 
glory and praiſe be juſtly compared to trie many of the others, herein 


they would have equall'd hem , md! it not been for the concurrence of ſuch Peg 
accidents and reſpes. 


But if we ſhall continue to examine other parts 2 ppertaining to the Militia, we 
hall find that the diverſity of effects hath proceeded from the diverſity of other 


things. The invention of Guns is ſo new — ſo miraculous a thing, ſo out of the 
nay of all War- Engines which: were known and uſed by the Anticnts, as it may 
well beb:Feved'that this muſt needs have made à grert alteratiom in the managing 
of the Militia ; and the uſe and invention 'of-Gunpowder is ſo increaſed in theſe 
times, and fo variouſly — and perfected, as it may be ſaid that men make 
not War now adays with ſteel and iron, as they were wont, but with fire. Then this 


fotmidable 133 of Aitillery, which makes ſo great and irrep > havock; 


is the reaſon why Commanders, — pare with more caution in giving Battel,. and 
ſeck to ſpin out the War in to reduce the Enemy to ſome neceſſity; and 
trat {ing more Art, and —ç— leſs to Fortune, chey ſpend mote time in 


their enterpriſes to aa end, but do it with more ſecurity. Whetefate we ſe 


hear of pi ch'd Fields in Theſe days, wherein whole Aries fight: with all their 
Forces : 


* hence it is, chat the Forces of ſuch as defend an aſſaulted Country 
not being to be vanquiſn d, nor much weakened but with time, unleſs they want 
fitting defence, no great pogreſßs made therein. which is not done more by time 


L 'L 


and induſtry then by open force. Where like wiſe it is to be weighed; that the ne- 

ceſſity which-is now a ſays put upon Armies of bringing. along witli them a great 
Train of Artillery, all their Proceedings muſt be müch more lam, and without 
them they can neit er keep themſelxes from being offended by the Enemy, nor yet 
can they undertake any enterpriſe, wanting ſuch Inſtruments withouc which no 

Town nor place of importance can be ken. 

Let us wind about alittle, and fee what hath been done by the Antients. What 

a voyage did Pompey the Great make in the puriuit of cMithridates ? He wihhis 
Army overran abundance of new Countries, continually conquering and ſubjecting 
them, with as much eaſe, as if he hid gone to viſit them upon pleaſure, and not to 
wage War with them. When Alexander the Great would go in: o India, he made 
his Soldiers leave all the * which chey bad got in Perf 4, and all their Baggage 


b.hin it 


ade en orcas bim e 5 


worth and power which bore away the . 
Condudtorsof Armies 4 2 firgng. and able 


N 17 15 * = . : 
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| \worlting tt ic Armies 

| them bes eaſilymaters of cham 1.an the repurariok 
won, ——ů — — jag :nemies,. wh ho had 
unto to flie at to have they mad one Victory in 

- they might im a ſhort time the ground-yacks af.th 
se e e 
110 Suma Ther t chief 
that where with they atehleved their aMions, lay 
could eaſilieſt and with greateſt gere ene, about ev 
uſe of a at all ſeaſons. But their 


* 


5 omammnig hic jo Caen, = 
come — Wherefore nom that by x on of the greatueſs 
T»:ks Confines are ſo ſeparated, aud o ker iſt: 


chat other. Princes may reſt the quit ten aud th incur 
for that their Land- forces —— much in , they cannot move ſo ſudden. 
ly, nor lead on their numerous Armies fo eaſily nor fo commodiovſly, nor do ſuch 3 
notable things by Land i ad which the ſelf· ſame reſpe&t way make ie t be doubted — 
char they.may bend ———ů affairs. 3 * 
not ſlightly to de conſiden ed; if ther wer wich u lags 5 Pele 
of military glory, pg he chance! to nl 24 | Tor 


FE SP 


thar is d Prince. 3 els 

worth with a Prince of equal, or not much.inferior as, 7 2 and mic 5 diſh 

pline, he cannot hope by any power — to mal eee ben "ral be- 
nacerpaile to his worth 55 power: For thoug oh he 


cauſe he wil meet 2 6 
ouffed'y pam et is he riot ſure — thar 


dyerſc nod Enemy is r e h yer 
5 Wed Frantic King of France leave unattem pted to get footing i 
— of how mm Armies did he lead thither? how much Re did he ſpend in 


opti t when was he ever weary. or farisfied with watfating 7. Vet being 

the E eror, Gharls.the-Filth, who was of equal rorce and worth, 
and was reſolate to l p the yak of teh, all 1 9 7500 vain, - 

| -hard to thing, l e 0 W C E gott 0 2 

1hat 8 e ow Tay back'd oy too 00 gem Pas Whence i it was, thac 4 
by raſon of the. reſiſtance which each of ch 2 e made againſt « the 1 
having an eye upon de u of 14h, 2 hoch Go Ton | 845 1 moch ehdeavor 
ip and conſederacie with the Princes of 7raly,an od chiofly wich the < the Common- 1 
wealth of Venice. + or, Wat neither of ibem cot I cle&oft | Ives, x hich was 1 
to keep. the: others Forces ſu ec Hue eſed.in 1:aly,, they thougt t they 5 the A 
and chiefly in 3 and in the State © 


* 2 


eaſilier do it, by joining Italian Potentate ; fo the e ls 
which happened between =_ Milan, 


+ muſt 


| 10 Fe MT, very 4 3 the havi | ho me 
üngertain events of War, which they h 
this was the cauſe why 7240 doo de 


ther Perdinend was in ny 

5 pals into Ife rica; for | 
pace Slat contend 5 55 he 

- abor nor danger, that kept hi i 

Anſtria, whic by the z BU ba- n 
neſs of Aria v ry teceſſary. "Ana whin a greater — — ir lo thut 
they were to tak ken spl 2 zinft the other 1 chut numerous Armies had 
taken the field, ye ept ill oof "off; rhe fear, unc vpptehanfon which each 
had of theorh being aide; ſo war laſt o great an accumn- 


14 8 e neither party ty tuving 
whilſt Cherls would not give © way that his Army hould go from before the walls 
of Vienna, to go find out the Em not would ah vn further to met 
him, DR hhe had at Ark üble ive out that he went from Conſtantinaple 
10 fight with Cherls the Emperor | bole Kit own- doors: So as you may clearly 
73s the counterpoiſe of theſe 'two great Princes of on And the fame — 
Age, unte oo their Forces confined within certain bouũds, which fur their ua- 
eek other reſpes might have carried the Trophies od vitoryinco the furtheſt 
remote Counties. e e 1 
. Now onthe orher ſide let us ence ere Times and Porentates 
with whom thoſe anon Comminylers if eld bad to wage War. alexander the 
| Great, found the Kingdomof reiße, herein de ſucceſt fully made his firſt expe- 
ditions, forextent of Empire 265 and powerſul, but —— an ill dif- 
| ciplined Militia, and commande oed Leaders, : 
lor; wherefote ercreding. the rol, in worth and diſcipline, 


ſeen the faceofian Enemy; 


ſhortof them irin be may be aid to have been hetter then ti 

And for what concerns the Eaſtem Kings and Nutions , which te afterwards 

brought under his pore, who knows act o unſit wert for War of them- 

ſtrong holds, nor by the ſtrengch of à well ee ? Infomuch as the 

greateſt glory that be arcri — to Alewander, is for rl ts bs 

unknown Countries, rather then for tharhe overcame gem ſic culties infight 

brought them to an end. 

pe) the Great. It is true that Ceſæ mer 28180 greater —— — things be did 

in France andd in Spain, for he waged Wa aw oplewho knewhow to 

mare time there, Yet thefe e [nb ede into many Kings and Popu- 
Jarities, none of which were very ſtrong of chemiſelves, nor 3 — | 

NN well diſciplined Soldiers, ag was chat which was commanded b 7 ſar: 
So as it ſeems we may wich reaſon conclude that if cheſe- cried up C ö 


of War, and therefc. e w aced al oceafionzof joyning Pare oat e 
ſelyes weak, not joyned in confederacie for common defence, not ſuſtained by 
mind, which moved him to venter upomſo many 
The ſame almoſt may be obſerved b y the things done in che Raempe - parts by Pom” 
their Arms, agd, who were till then thou able; | wherefore 1 72 
bythe ins of others tom — able to reli an Army ol 20 
bad met wich werte and viliant Armies, able to be compared with am: * 
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that theſe 110 been . and apheld 025 ha experience and worth of great Com: 


mand: TS, thelr fames w Id ertainl ve been leſs. Id cher 
have aſſubjected e Certainly ha | 8 Ader have ſo afily 
many Regions as they did 


ouncries, and creed 1 


But beſides all the conſiderations, we may per 
and waies tyhichi theſe an! ient Warri 888 Fe pet! 


che Mil i) ro make their acqu ſitions and glory che Pidnter : fot he 


ſider their actions, may therein diſcern ſo inflamed a defire of praiſe and 8 tor 


it (gems chi; was che onely thing which they proponnded to themſelves for rcwat 


No all cheir, Labor and danger, and for hend of all their ucdercak 


have left miay noble examples behind them, not onely or milltay vd 9 
equity,clemencie,temperante, and hf other gloribus vertues which f 
very much in Winning favor and aff.ction with the 2 and ke ie thi 


TAY. of thoſe very Princes who were overcome by hn. Qn 


Thus, we read of Alexander, that he confirmed : their Kinzddes 6 60 mas 
ny Indian Kings: whom be overczme, and did iti taſb them d ſome others 


ana being coated with Obedience fromahem, and feucivins ſuch N 35 wety 


— 


y for his voyage, he ſtemed rather to aſpire uſter the Rory of ne / acquifis 


tions; pm 
Uke a vitorious Chieſtain iu War, but rather like Friend and Arbitater 
pod the Giaronces between thoſe Princes of che Ealt; reſtoted the antient 

rds. co their Kingdoms, and gave new States to ſuch Others as did deſetve chem 


— aso much 25 ib was —— 115 ib rabty thut Tlamaren wis to'ackfiowiedpe "th 


Kingdom of 3% bers, dutiochus, ces Sileutia, Tygrancs, the Kingd 
Armenia, Ariebe Raves, that ol Cappadocia, Diotaras;''the lice ot HH, 


onely reduce ſuch Countries into Provinces, and made them im nedia 47 f bee * 
to the Senate and People of Rome, whercin he found+no legitimate” I and 


Maſters, as it fell out in Syria, Fades and ſome othet! Regions. It wa 
thc proc: edings, that many People and Princes, did voluntariiy Küdenlt to the 
Empire — Alexander and of the Romans;” Wherefore. D 4 ies 
come by wlexender, admiring his great Coatinencis and Hume pr y ed eh 
gods that if the fail of cha: Empire was deftined, che glory at 1of the 
Kingdom of #erſis might fall upon Alexander, All aſtories wm till of: "che — 
amples of worth and vertue in things done by che Romans 3 But no adaies Pin: 
ces and Commanders do but little mind the imitation of theſe men Si wag 
not out of a deſire of glory, as did thoſe: 
Tevenge and eruelty. alle to turn all the fruit and beaefir of 5 _ 
ſelves. — — debe rer. intire r 


their. Dominio narrow q ane gu the: mon; ſens that glotz 
Which they ſeem to alpue ſo much at. If chen our Princes and hie frains will wa 
in the waies of the Antients, the 2 gore Cle jencie, and moe 
Empire, are ſt:onger and more ſecure Engins to take Holds, t 
wh.brey inthe times make uſe of. An if they be nor falef inthe tu 
they will find ſufficient valor and diſciphinein th: ir Soldiers, to bring to pals 
ever great Enterpries, and to exalt (heir name to ſuch a height! glory, 
illuſtrate themſelves and their Age as they may in all thi 


to o che — and moſt tried up of the — 
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io reap any advantage by wut he had alrdady won: t. Pownpey , not. 
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ber the cauſe s whylraly bath enjoyed ſo long Peace, and 


| in theſe atter Times. 


ow 


770 
Quiet 
14 / 211 


E who ſhall call to mind what troubles Italy for a long t me hach fur: 
lered under, which after the paſſage of Charls the eight, King of Freace, 
till the Peace made at Bolegnia, was for the ſpace of thirty five yeits 

continually infeſted with bitter Wart, and ſubject to all thoſe greater 
* evils which the wickedneſs of man hath found out to his o¼/ undoing” 
may juſtly think her very happy in this preſent, and the laſt preceding Age, herein 
aſtex ſo long a combuſtion ſhe hath enjoyed ſo happy and quiet a Peacet For though 
in chis time, ſome little ſparkles may have broken forth yet have they hot ſpread 
much, nor Jaſted long; but being confined within ſome ſmall circuits" che greater 


er 
and more noble patts of [tel have remained ſafe and untouched by this ane! 
Wherefore, thoſe P, inces who this mean while have had the government of the 
ſeveral States of taly, are certainly much to be praiſed,” and the people of /rily te * 
chiefly to ackaowledg ſo great a benefit ſrom their wiſdom and vigilancie. Vet 
becauſe, chere have divers accidents happened, which have opericd?tlie way to 
©Pjinices' Wherg n to walk directly on to this right end of Peace and Concord, it 
way be. Worth the. while, particularly to examine from what cauſes this good 
haxh proceeded; for thereby it may likewiſe be known how the like may be pre- 
L oder anne i Eg 3 PSHE. 7 TOUT SOUTTTT TOTES 
lt. is a Propoſition ſuſficiently known, and'indubirably true, that Sublars conſe 


tali firs Tale away the cauſe, andthe effect which proceeds from thence 
will. ceaſe... Wherefore by:.truly-examining the cauſes from whence the Wars and 


* 


moleſtations of Italj did proceed, we may perceive how theſe ceaſing „ ſlie hath re- 
Main d in æhat peace and quiet, which may ve ſaid to be the true, proper, and moſt 
natural condition of a State; All other wor kings in a good Government, and even 
ep ſelf being ordained for Peace: whereby as Cites and Kingdoms enjoy Civil | 
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3 of the Rex publik, Hs 55 alreadyimac 
the praſperous ſucceſs in War at ha the was aſſociated by iz Fel. 
ſhe wmaziucome rerylogradableyriing ly to the 5 Te i 


»rorlly its — this best, who bad leant byJars.q per 
Forces of the Commonꝝxcalth were grow n? Which I ercie 1 lame 1 
belonging to him. But -Ledovick King of :Fronge;. (che th after Empife be 
= * ur -quenchable ) growing ſtil more deſiaus co allcls. þ le State 
Milan, whereof the; had already gotten the 2 125 .and;.repancir 
that the Cities of Cremona and Giaradada were falle Gre 
on by this ſpur of Ambition to join in conſpi OD h..che.: 
2 the Commonwealth, which had ſo Yam ohh ſo many ler 
o very well at his hands. After theſe enſued many long Wasn ou 
grievous, which had many -varicu3 and uncertaia (vents, and N omentcd 
and maintain'd by th: ſe ſecds of all diſcord, fear and ambition. When the gr cAtcel 
and power of the Emperor Charls'the. Filth was increased ang: ene io lay, 
tht Commonwealth apprehended char her State a ae would n Lby gaſdn 
thereof be very ſafe: ſhe therefore willingly rookpp A rms,. accompanied. þ 
French, to deckte herſelf from the d eyedfhelay.noder by 
the continual neighborhood of a greater and more p. "Gs ul ne! 
particular Prince of that State, We mig bebe Duke of Al 1 Ring 
France deſired likewiſe to ſee —* Emperor derelt o J that State, bart out of "other 
reſpects to wit, becauſe his ambition was ſuch: . uld ney«r.ſuffer him to give 
way to the 2 of Cbaris the Empgtor,yang-10 deg, Chart: a. wuch ſyperior to 
him, eſpecially in 1ralz; where his Predecellors the Kings of. France, and he himſelf 
with vo leſs tervencie, though with worſe ſucceſs, had Jabored fo long, with ſuch 
expence, and with te loſs of ſo mr men, wt to retain and keep ſome- Teri: 
tories. | a 
| This waxthe tree, e from wh ch the boughs or bog s. tould not be 0 faſt cut off, 
but that one War ſoon ſuccceded another; whey ewit Italy was Jong pe pe lex 5 1905 
in the year 1529. tte Princes being tyred, and the people ds reement was 
made. in that famous-Meering at Balegnia, in uhich ſo ſound foundatiorifc 
peace and quiet of Itagj wet e laid, as they may almoſt be aid to have continued till 
now, wich fair bopes of longer continuance. For.thougt fer thus many years there 
have been ſome commotions in If made both by der owa Inh „ and by 
Foreinets. ʒ et in reſpe& oſ ihe — ſhe und erwent in thoſe former Ages, they 
muy rather be termed uprores then wers. This condition of affairs and of ae ions 
being changed, and the materials being RE by which the fire of war was fed, 
Italy remained in great trarquillicy, Soon alter his introduction of Peace, the Star: 
of Milan, by the immaiure death of Franciſc Sferds, who left no iſſue behind Lim, 
fell into the power of Chares the Emperor, and ak;erwards into his ſon Philip's, in © 
which Princes no ſuch reſpect concur'd as lately have been mentioned, whereby 
th: peace of Italy mizht be troubled, as it h 1 — beforc: Fer theſe princes „ by 
reaſon of their other gieac poſſeſſions, being peaceful;y. Maſters of fo fair and noble 
a part of /taly, as is the Kingdom of Naples, and Dukedom of Ad ilan, they had no 


reaſon to trouble the peaceful condition of ard either out of any appreheofi 1 of 
C 


| ingupaath: pofſeſing of other the ſtares, e Commonnelch of 
Venice was A chis time in ſuch a condition, as being only to cover peace, ſhe might 
hope to injoy it ſifely, becauſe ſhe was neither ſo great nor powerful, as to hope af. 


ter new acquiſitions; being counterpoiſed by greater Forces in [taly, who! upon 
theleaſt diſcovery in her ot taking ap Arms, would oppoſe her; and not ſuffer hr to # 
increiſe,ro thi;it prejadice;neither was ſhe yet ſo weak, as th: might dread being eaſi y 
oppteſt by others, ſo as to ſecure herſelf from ſuch a danger, ſhe might be conſtrain · 
ed ro think upon riovelties, or to ptocure new friends. The Chu ch Territories, 
being fecuret uo leſz by the reverence due to religion, chen by force of Arm, re- 
mained (afe- and quiet; nor Rad the Popes any reaforreithcr to fear their own af. 
fairs, for yet to defire 4 grester temporal eſtate; for having recovered many Ci- 
ties which the Church had formerly loſt , diſcords being ceaſed, and the facti- 
.on 'wherew.t the had been troudled be ng almoſt e:ringoiſhed „and the au- 
thority of the Barons of Rome being moderated, chat holy Ses wis in a condi- 
tion of as great dignirie aud ſufety, as ſhe had been ac any time befote; and Duke 
Coſavo de (Medici, Dinke of Florence being allied to the favot and friend ſhip of a 
potent Prince, wherein he was vety fortunate, was faf: enongh; and being like- 
wiſe a new Prince in 7#fcany, he wis to think, as he wiſely did, rither how to ſetle 
himſelf well in his noble Dominon, then to dream of becoming the Au: hor of new - 
Wars, an! of increafing his State. 6 


f — 


__ thoughts tempered, all becaſtons of taking any great change or alteration of 
Stttes in her was taken away, ſüelf as had hapned in the former Ages, through the 
coqmmotions of the very Princes of . As for ſich divers as might happen 
from abroad, Italy was at this time ſecured by various accidents. If w- ſhall 
firſt confider the Emp're ,/ from whence ter greateſt troubles had often timies 
come, thoſe Emperors knew very well, by what had ſucceeded to Charls in the 
Loperial dignity, that they had not Forces ſuffi ĩient wherewith to betake the n- 
| ſelvesto forein enterpriſes out of any particular intereſt or ambition, | wit!our the 
help of Germany, which was but hetle inclined to increaſe their power and authori- 
ty. But (though the moderate ininds of thoſe Princes, which was alwa'es in- 
clined to Juſtice and muy muſt be greatly praiſed )- the eminent danger · their 
States lay in by reaſon of the Turks Forces, was above alt other things able to keep 
them from thinking of moleſting other mens States; which Turks, being ſo near 
and fo powerful neighbors, have kept them buſied and moleſted, and in a con li- 
tion of thinking rather how to ſecure their own affairs, then to increaſe their for- 
tune by new acquiſi:jons, not onely when they were forced to tale up Arms for 
tie defence of Hwng#y and Aatria, but even in time of peace, and greateſt ſecuri- 
ty. The Frexeh I muſt confeſs have been more intent to trouble the peace of 7raly, 
on which they had a long time ſet their minds, out of a defire to get ſome footing 
there. Ba: h the Forces of that floutiſhing and powerful Kingdom were 
very tormidable before theſe Civil Diſcords, yet experience hath ſhewed that their 
attempts, when they have had none to receive and to wphold them in Itahj, have 
| cauf*d more dread then damage; for their Armies being to be furniſhed with all 
neceſſaries from a far off, they have been overcome by weaker þ orces, and ofc- - 
times by their own wants, Therefore becauſe in theſe later times, when they paſt 
over 
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Worts and Ring Holds ue of hte * into Chama eſteem, as Princes 
1/4; ſeem now adaies to mind. nothing more thencheſe for the ſecurity of thei 


"I, States; Vet this buſineſs, may admit of ſuch various conſiderations, as it 
zs not ꝓeradventute caſie to be diſwined, whether a Prince that is thus 
219 adviſed be in the tight way roelſectchar which he pr opounds unto himſelf, . 
ables, the ſecuring of his affairs, To know then what o _ truly to be thought 
in this caſe, we muff firſt conſider: bat this art of Fortificaion is of it ſelf, on 
which ſo.mych Rudy: ,-and expenceis beſtowed; and whether it be e 
on lach ph pt 3 8 means thereof the benefit at which 
NM of preſe er1 Ea ma ee from! IN. Cer · 


ſlicultie; for: we are 
— 2 ſong 
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this is not in o reality a true art;or 1 chat it is ſo Ras rm known added, as 
chat ſirong holds xe but a weak foundation, for.che ſalety of a State, though they 
he never ſo many, and be in eb by miley, men. For, ſay nothing elſe does 
it, the exper. enge of mote then one Age doth evidentl prove, that i ia a ſhort time 
they become vain and uſcleſs 3 ſince a Fort which was lame 1 eſtecmed, 
nd held to be alwoſt impregaable, hath now by the invention of new.engins, and 
wa es of opugn ng it, loſt that reputation, and is thought lictle leſs then ridiculous : 
and it may be belerved, that the ſame may befal any ſtrong holds which are in 
theſe dais built, by.xeaſon of ae. new waies of offending which many do Gay 
with much ſtudy 11 induſtry labour to finde out. 

W bence it is that Princes find they have often ſpent much time, work n manſhip 
and moneys, in a buſineſs, which in oo of need can bur little avail them; 2 £ 
they wi l reap any benefit thereby, they muſt continually be at new expence both 
of monies and men. keeping them continually. buſied in new wor ks. and Fabricks, 
adding aries, rde ag many "ROM about their Forts, to fit them to the uſe o | 

the 
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in the 14 9 cnc . Nee oc cin it be good, that Rirong Holds are of themſelves. 
— Cafficient to ſecure the whole State ; for though entertain the Enemy for - 
a while, and ſtop the firſt bunt of an i 12. he, 


impetuous aſſault, yex at laſt, P 
back d with „ and timely ſuccored ah relieved, being over 


come either by power, * fa of — or bea they muſt yield and fall into 
the power of the Enem „ no not by the very Profeſſors 
and Fayorers of a Ae gy yr Aad yet ĩt — but if a Prince have 
Con Forces to keep the Field in his own Coun _—_—_ keep him . 
ſelf from being injured s for 122 to hazatd, where they 


* their defence, oy 


| . ol nl phi and reputation of ſuen 
Forces, i % For the Enemy who did defign 
to aſſault ſuch a State, | doubrful, nor is he bold enough o 
enter far into 1 _ good Army, and in ſituations . 


(ſuch z are almoſt in all Countries) as are faturall 


Rivers ; where it is hard te enter and harder 


y fortified by Hills, Vallies, or 
to reren. Aud it any well experienced 
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; 'be carried igco- another Mons State, 
on fire, ras vey ay ents Ones OW 1900 but be who: placeth his ſafety in 
'Eolds, puts e 4 condition of being at his Enemies diſpoſal, in 
2 will it lies to chooſe hat ſhall make moſt for his advantage, with great pre- 
judice to the oppoſing party * For he may either 
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wich is aſſaulted, and cannot be releived, by reaſon that the Forces thereof are 
diſperſt and imploid in che defence of the ſttong Holds , or if he will make any cer- 
tain atchievement, he may fir down before any Fort, ad without indanpering his 
own men, whilſt he all live upon the Enemies Territories, he may in dime, take 
it by ſiege, and effect his own deſires (for as hath been ſaid) no ſtrong Hold can 
pra miſe it ſelf long ſafety where no ſuccour is teady at hand. 33 
hut let us come a little cloſer to the buſineſs, and let us ſuppoſe that theſe ſtrong 
Holds may be brought to ſuch a condition as they may be aſluredly able to refiſt 
any open force which ſhall come againſt them, and not be deceived in that their 
beleef, as often times they are; How can they ſecure themſelves from treacherie, 
and from ſuch dangers as they may be ſubjedt unto by the negligence of Soldiers, or 
falſehood of the Commanders that have the cuſtodie thereof? in which caſe the 
Princes danger ĩs ſo much the greater, and more irreparable, for that his Enemy is in 
the Dominions, in a well munited ſeat, from whence be cannot hope to drive him, 
without much labor and difficultie. But in greatet ties wherein are a multitude 
of p:ople, and where theſe cautions and ſuſpitions afe not to be found, others no 
whit inferior to theſe do ariſe; for ſuch quantities t victuals is requifite to feed 
the many men that are therein incloſed, as no Prince is able to provide for ſo, as may 
ſerve them for a long time; and if this fail, to what end ſerves Walls, Weapons, 
or Soldiers? To this may be added that the ſafety of ſuch ſtrong Holds, does 
in a great part depend upon the pleaſure of the people, who beihg of themſelves 
naturally fickle, do often favor forein Princes out of very {light reaſons, and ſome- 
times out of a meer deſire of noveltie; and plot by ſedition, and by open force 
_— againſtrhe preſent State, and deliver themſelves, andrhe City into another mas 
power: And though they may afterwards repent themſelves of their folly, they 
know not how to mend it, when a powerful Army is within the City Walls; nor 
can this be done by him who defends the State, becauſe he cannot keep ſo many 
Forces together as are able to defend ſeveral places at ante, and becauſe loving 
his Subjects, as a legitimate Prince ought to do, he is loath to deſtroy a City 
of his own though whole Armies be therein. 5 50 5 
Bur if the State be open and not peſtred with Fortificat ions, though it may the 
more eaſily be loſt by ſudden aſſaults, or by ill affected Subjects, it will be the more 
eaſily regained, and as ſoon as the Prince who is deprived thereof, ſhall have means 
to rallie his Forcey which by misfortune may have been beaten, he ſoon-makes 
head again, and recovers what he had: loſt, the Enemy not having any ſafe bold 
wherein to abide, And of this there are many apparent examples. If the Com- 
moanwealth of Yexigeinthe times of her greateſt calamitie, had had her State in Terra 
fia ſo well provided of ſtrong Holds,” as now it is, ſhe might not peradventure 
have run ſo great a misfortune, ſhe had not ſo ſoon loſt ſo many and. ſo noble Ci- 
ties as ſhe did ; but it may be alleadged on the contrary, that if in that evil Criſis 
of affairs wherein ſhe was brought to ſuch adverſity, ſhe had had ſo many impor- 
tant Forts as nowſhe hath, and that they had faln into the power of the Enemy, ſhe . 
would not certainly have ſo ſoon recovered her loſſes, and reſtored herſelf into 
ber priſtine power and greatneſs as ſhe did: We likewiſe ſee the State of ui. 
lan, which fell fo often into the power of the French, it ſtaid not long under theit 
Dominio-, for not finding any ſtrong and Royal Forts, wherein they could make 
any ſafe abode, nor having time to erect any by reaſon of their continual Wars, or 
for want of monies, the defenders of that State did often times prevail; and every 
accident, either of the change of the peoples minds, or of their Enemies increaſe 
of Forces, were ſufficient co drive them out: Which would not bave happened if 
they had but once been Maſters of any ſtrong Holds, from whence they could not 
have been expel d, without a long and hard ſiege. Guide libaldo D. of Urbin,a * 
| | - —_ ut 
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btic of (all Territories but very wiſe, and well experience erienced in War. move1 
by theſe reſpects, after he had recovered his Stare which yas formerly taken from 
bim by Duke Valentine, be reſolved to flight all the firoag Holds mat were 
there, knowing that they could not at firſt preſerve his State unto him, and 


| when bee ſhould loſe it, they would make the difficultic of regaining it the 


| greater, | : 1 8 2 a | Ca gy 
 _ WhenCbarls the Eighth, King of France, going to win the Kingdom of Naples 
paſt chrough 78 the Forts which the Florentives had built for their * 
curitie, were the very things whereby they were moſt indamaged, and theſe falling 
to the power of the French, whoſe Forces they t t they were not ableto 
withſtand, they put the Florentines to vaſt expence, and made them undergo great 
2 out of a deſire of recovering them. Whereas if that State had lan open, 
King, who was bound other enterpriſes, paſſing forward, would no wales 
have troubled the affairs of that Commonwealth. The like, and almoſt out of 
che like reſpect, did after ward befall Duke Cofimo, when the Emperor Charls the 
Fifth would keep ſome Caſtles belonging to that State in his own power, which 
ſhould otherwiſe have been left free to Cem; and which was the occaſion of 
that ſaying, Che le forte x ſens i ceppi della Toſcana, That ſtrong Holds are the 
fetters of Taſcany. ; 85 258 5 
Ib beſe are the greateſt miſchiefs which ſtrong Holds uſe to bring with them; 
but there are others not altogether ſo grievous, but more certain and irreparable. 
For who can deny but that the exceſſive charge which Princes are at, not onely im 
building Fortreſſes, but more in muniting, and guarding them doch ſufficiently 
_ exhauſt the publick Exchec ner, and neceſſitate the disburſing of ſuch moneys in 
| peace, as ought to be kept for the more urgent occaſions of War. And cer- 
tainly he who could ſec what vaſt ſums the Commonwealth of YeFre hath ſpent for 
ſome late years paſt in making and muniting ſo many Forts both by Sea and Land; 
. © would be very much aſtoniſned, and would conteſs that fo great a maſs of treaſure 
would . to provide for inn Fl how great ſoever, and to withſtand 
mated. apts; ane Kon 


forag any potent Enemy. Jemay peradvencure likewiſe be ſaid, 'and - | 
not untruly, that whilſt a Prince repoſes much confidence in being able to maintain 


his State by means of theſe ſtrong Holds, and by the affiſtance of a few Soldiers; 
he is not fo careful as he ought tobe of other things which belong to the Milicia, 
which are notwithſtanding real and ſecure foundations of a State. The Lacedemo- 
nians would not therefore ſuffer their Cities to be begitt with a wall. becauſe they 
beleeved that by the thoughts of ſuch ſecuritie, their Citizens would become more 
careleſs and negligeat in managing their Arms, by ſole means whereof they thought 


that che Forces of an Enemie might and ought to be kept afar off. W hich char 
wiſe man would likewiſe infer who ſaid, That the walls, which ought to ſecure 4 


City ſhould be made of iron not of ſtone. And a Spartan being manded by n 
 wdthenias, what he thought of the walls of Athens? anſwered, That he thought 
they were very handſome for a City which was to be inhabited by women; 
inferring, that it is not neceſſarie, nor honorable, for able, valiant men, to ſecure 
themſelves from their Enemies by ſuch means. It is likewiſe uſually ſeen, that a 
Prince, who thinks he ſhall be able to curb his Subjects, to govern them an] rute 
hem as he pleaſeth by means of Bulwarks and Caſtles,” and that therefore he needs | 
not the love of his Subjects, is much leſs mindful of thoſe thing which become 2 
good Prince, and which purchaſe affect on. Vet we are taught by navy evident 
examples titat the peoples love or hatredis that which doth moſt preſerve unto him, 
or bereave him of his State, and makes them more ready or backward to render 
him obedient; as is of late ſeenia Flanders; which ſo many Fortreſſez, and Ar- 
mies hath not in ſo long a time been able to reduce to the devotion of its ligit mate 
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Piinc:: And it may generally be obſcrved, tfat ſuch Governments as have laſted 
* longeſt, have been Pe , not by the advantage of ſtrong Holds; whereof 
a not had any, but by vertue of a good Militia, and of the Subjects 
ode. | LL | 5 | JE 
The Romans were accuſtomed, when they had won any new Country, to ſend 
new Inhabitants thither, who being placed either in the antient Cities, or in others 
built by themſelves, they called Roman Colonies; and by theſe mens valor, as 
People devoted and obliged to the Senate and People of Rome, out of remembrance 
of their deſert, and in gratitude for the good which they had received, they eaſil 
kept the new Subjects in loyalty to the Commowealth, and the Countries whic 
they had won by their Arms, in obedience. The which, being moved thereunto by 
the {ame reſpects, the Fenetians did likewiſe in Candia, ſending many of their own 
_ Gentlemen thither to make Colonies, and to defend and maintain that Ifland. But 
the Turks, in a very violent manner, but anſwerable tothe cuſtom of their Govern- 
ment, do almoſt totally deſtroy the antient Inhabitants of their new-gotten 
Countries, chiefly the richeſt and the moſt noble, from whom they take their 
lunds and poſſeſſions, and give the revenues thereof to be made uſe of by ttie 
Sold ery, making Timari thereof (as they term it) which are Pays or Revenues 
aſſigned over to the Soldiers, upon condition that they are to maintain a certain 
number of Horſe, by which means they keep a great number ot Warriors continually 
on foot, who ſe, ving for Garriſons for the fafery of the new acquired Country, are 
notwithſtanding always ready to ſer ve in any other place, and upon all occaſions as 
they ſhall be commanded, to the greater benefit and ſafety of the State, then Forts 
and ſtrong Holds can do to thoſe other Nations which make moſt uſe of them. But 
o:her Princes, who have had greater abundance of Territories, if yon will reſpect 
their Inhabitants, did uſe to leave great ſtore of Land upon their Confines deſert 


and unmanured, as at theſe times the Perſians did upon their Confines towards the 
Turks, to render it more difficult for a numerous Army to paſs through them to 
their prejudice, or in caſe they do, to make any long abode there : which hath often 
been of great uſe to them, as hath been feen, when very mighty Armies have been 
led on by the Ottoman Emperors againſt the Perſians, they have moſt commonly 
been waſted and deſtroycd by their own ſufferings and wants. 


From theſe things it appears it may be inferr d, that there are other Arts and 
ways which may much better do that for which Fortifications were fiſt found 
out, and for wh'ch they are now a-daies ſo much uſed, eſpecially amongſt 
Chr.ſtian Princes. And yet it we will face about, ſome other, and thoſe no con- 
remptible arguments will be found, which will plead for'the very great advantage 
which Princes and States receive from Fortifications, It is moſt aſſuredly certain, 
that to ſi cure a mans ſelf by all means poſſible from offence, is a precept not only 
taught by Reaſon, but dictated by Nature, which, as. it were by ſome occult and 
miraculous counſel, hath pleaſed to divide thoſe Nations by a rot gb 
row ring Mountains, and to ſecure them from the injuries which the diverfity of 
Climate hath produced in their ſeveral affections and cuſtoms, and conſequently 
a certa n naturalenmity and hath likewiſe provided in all parts more eminent ſeats 
amongſt Mountains, and more incloſed ones amidſt Vallies, wherein the Inhabi- 
tants may preſerve themſclves ſafe from the force and violence, which the ſtronger 
ule to exerciſe upon the weaker. So as Fortification may be aid to be an Art which 
doth imitate and help Nature, becauſe her operations are like thoſe of tie others, 
and do ſometimes reduce the workmanſhip of Nature to more perfection and le, 
And though this be not grounded upon ſo certain principles as thoſe of the Sciences, 


* ſhe govern herſelf by a kind of Reaſon in ſuch things wherein ſhe is 
cried. 1 | 9 e ; | 
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And thus much may ſerve to prove that ſhe deſerves the name of Art; neither 4 
dught ſhe to be ever à whit undervalued, becauſe new things and new rules ate daily + 3 
found out by the induſtrie of thoſe that ſtudy her, ſince it is proper to natural and © 
eternal things ro keep themſelves always in ſuch a condition, as that they ſuffer not 
any alteration. But ſay what thing it is, which of all humane operations, wherein 

ſuch certainty and conſtancie is to be found:? No man will notwichſtanding ſay, 
that men are to live idly, or totally to b:take themſelves to Contemplation, and 
deſpiſe fo many Arts, which are the ornaments of Civil life, becauſe we cannot 
proceed therein by way of demonſtration to one only and certain truth. Nor can 
it be ſaid that this Att of Fortification is of late invention, for it is very antient, and 
hath been known almoſt in all Ages, and by all Na:ions; but ſometimes in leſſer, 
ſometimes in greater perfection, according to a certain variety and viciſſitude which 

Time cauſeth 2s well in Arts, as in all other things. The Antients bad cheir Forts, 
and Engines of War to take them, which by a general name they called Tormeata - 

Amongſt other Engines which ſerved to batter dowa Forts, the Rams were much 

known and uſed; and: we find mention. made of many other forts of Inſtruments 

belonging to the offence and defence of Cities; and of theſe ſome ſo miraculous, 
as their force may be ſaid to cauſe no leſs wonder, then do our Guns now a- daies. 

To this purpoſe we read, that when Scipio would vanquiſh a certain City in Spain, 
the Defenders thereof threw certain Irons over the walls, fo artificially ordered, as 

they therewith drew up ſuch of the Enemies Soldiers as came neer the walls, to the 

top thereof. And it is related of that famous Archimedes, that he invented an 
= + eee was uſed in defence of his Country Syracuſa, by which an armed 

Gally might be raiſed by force out of the water, and drawn up on the Tom walls. 

How can it be then ſaid, that ſuch Art of Fabricking was unknown to the Antients, 

if they uſed ſuch ſtudy and induſtry in defending and in oppugning Forts? Nay, 

many of rheir moſt cry'd up Commanders have been praiſed particulatly for this; 
aad the Romans, who were very excellent at Aue tegen the Militia, were 

very good at this alſo, and did thereby preſerve their State, which they had almoſt 

loſt by fighting: For Hannibal in his proſperous courſe of victory, was forced to 

keep fo — „and ſpend ſo much time before ſome ſmall, but ſtrong and well- 
walled Caſtles, and Colonies of the Romans, as the ſafety of the City of k, 
was in a great part attributed thereunto. 1 N 

But to ſpeak no more of theſe antient proceedings, do we not ſee that many 

Forts and Caſtlis have been built in not many Ages ago in many places, and chiefly 

in Itahj ? Which though the uſe ef Cannon renders now of no uſe, yet compare 

ſuch Fortreſſes with the manner af warfaring in thoſe days, and they may be held 

almoſt equal to ours, or at leaſt they ſhew that men did ſtudy as much chen to 

ſecure themlſeives from being injured by the Enemy, and the better to maintain 
their States and Territories by that art, as they do now. The ſo many Sieges and 
beleaguering of Cities, whereof mention is made in all Ages, do cleerly prove . 

that the uſe of Fortification is of very antient uſe, and hath been continued in al! 


Ages, though it be now reduced to much greater perfection. Now if we ſhall . 
* confider whit advantage is. made by Fortifica ions, we ſhall find chem to be many, 
and of great importance: For it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that a Country wherein 
reno ſtrong Holds, isalwaies in apparent danger, and left almoſt at the diſcretion | 
of the Enemy; who whilſt they may ſafely at unawares enter thereinto, not mect- 


ing with any obſtacle, haye it alwaies in their power, if not to prejudice the main 
affairs of that State, at leaſt one the poph by © and rapine, of whoſe ſafery 
and preſervation the Prince ought alwais to be carefſulw . 
5 We may find ſad example of this by the late and well known paſſages of the 
Country of Friuli in the late Wars which the State of Venice had in Terra * L . 
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Lug cc 
being totally deſtitute of ſtrong Holds, it became aprey to whoſoever would af 
ſault it; info uch as it was not onely ruined and deſtroyd by regular Armies, but by 
ſuch as paſſed tumultuouſſy over the mountꝭ ins z the Inhabitants thereof being only 
ſo long ſecure, as the Venetian Army was permitted to remain amongſt thoſe Con- 
fines; but as ſoon as being ſummoned from thence, upan other occaſions, it be- 
| hovedto be gone from thence, the Enemies returned again to freſh: and ſecure de- 
predations; which will likewiſe befal any Region which is not defended, and main- 


rained by Fortreſſes. And where the members of a State. ate far aſunder, if it 


muſt be defended onely by the Soldiers ſword, many Armies wfll ſcarcely be able 
to ſecure it; whereas by means of ſtrong Holds, the ſame people who are able to 
defend them, will likewiſe ſerve in a great part to preſerve! the Country; as well 
becauſe many of the Inhabitants may there finde fate refuge, as likewiſe for that is 
no good advice nor uſually imbraced by good Commanders to advance forward, 
and to leave the Forts of the Enemy placed in fitting parts upon the Frontiers be- 
hinde them, the State is pre ſerved from greater dangers. As on the contrary, the 
State wherein there are no ſtrong Holds, though it be provided of a good 
and valiant Militia, yet muſt it depend upon the various chance of War, and 
hazard all upon the uncertain event of Battel; and if any thing of misfortune be- 
fal, the whole Country is left to the diſcretion of the Enemy, and the Armies 
not having any ſafe place whereunto to retreat are totally defeated by one rout; 
as it happened in the laſt Age in the Soldan of Cairo's moſt famoſt Empire, which 
9 overcome in ſeveral Battels by Seh mus 0ttomen, and wanting time to 
rally his Army, and ſtrong Holds whereunto to have refuge, did in a ſhorr time 
loſe his whole Kingdom and the Empire of the ammalucchi was overthrown 
which was before very famous for military diſcipline, and eſteemed very ſecure, 
by repofing its fafety in the valor of ſtrong and able men. 
* To this may be added, That ſtrong Holds do not onely ſecure States from theſe = 
u: moſt hazards of adverſe Fortune, but make very much for the keeping it away, 
and often · times they reap the intention of iue fecuritie, without any hazard; for 
when he who intends to aſſault a State, ſhall conſider that his attempts are likel 
ro prove tedious and difficult, and that ĩt is doubtful whether he ſhall he therein 
victorious or no, he does not ſo eaſily fall upon the buſineſs; but when the War 
is once begun Fortreſſes do aſſuredly ſufficiently keep from comming to join Barrel, 
for the afiilant will not eaſily hazard himſelf upon the danger ot a pitch d Field; 
becauſe he ſees he ſhall bedebarr'd the chief fruits of Victorie ( which is the get- 
ting of ſome City or place of importance) by ſtrong Holds: And fo alſo he who 
is aflaulted, the more he ſees his affairs in a good poſture by the means of ſtrong 
Holds, the more he endeavors to prolong. the time, to the end that he may defeat 
him by his own incommodities, without much uſe of weapons: Whence i is that 
in theſe times, wherein the perfection of fortifying is much increaſed, field Bat- 
tels are ſeldom foughr 3 for to fight makes not for the advantage of either of the 
parties out of the above ſaid conſiderations; Since the wit and induſtry of the 
Commanders ſcems to prevail over Fortifications and do in a great part take that 
uncertainty from War which uſeth to be found therein. In the condition of the 
preſent aff: irs and times, it is alſo ſeen that 3s much time is ſpent in the raking of 
one onely Fort, 2s in former Ages, and when another manner of Militia was in 
uſe, was ſpent in taking in whole Provinces. -Which peradventure is likewiſe the 
cauſe why the Princes of theſe later Ages, though ſome of them have been very 
powerful and valiant, have not made any great progreſs in all the Wars which 
they have made: Wherefore-ir ſeems it may be affirmed that Fortification is a 
very noble and excellent Art, becauſe it helps to compals the ultimate and true 
end which ought to be the amo War in a well regulated State, to wit, peace and 
ſecuritie. Ci 07 1 A 
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Eallegations ? It ate 


and general rule, that all things ci not ſuit with alt things,nor ought we inthe adios 
belonging to civil life to ſeek for that which is ſimply;and of it ſelf good, for it would 


be in vain to do f6 3 divers things prove uſeful to dives ends, and to divers perſuns, 
and they ought to be accommodated to the condition of times quality of cuſtoms, 
and co other particular accidents, Therefore the ſame manner of proceeding in 
the Government, and preſervation of their States becomes not ſeveral Princes, but 


ſeveral wales. Such Princes as have lege Dominions, and powerful Forces, my 


{{ curely repoſe tit ſafety in their Milicia, and Soldiery, they have no great need 0 
Caſiles or ſtrong Holds, and if they will have 2 it may ſuffice — to have 
them placed upon their utmoſt Confines, to ſecure their Country from ſudden in- 
curſions, and for the opportunitie and ſecuritie of ſuch Gariſons as ſuch Princes uſe 

to keep in their provinces, which are furtheſt remote, and at a great diſtance from 
their Imperial Seate; as the Roman Emperors did in former times, and as the ot. 
toman Lords do now, who truſting in their own power, do endeavor much more 
the taking of Forts which do appertain to other- men, then the making of neu- 
ones themſelves, which they ſtand not ſo much in need of, for that theit᷑ great- 
neſs keeps them free from be ing injured by others. Bur leſſer Princes ought to 
govern themſelves by another rule, and ſtand more in need of ſtrong Holds; for 


3 


” 


not having any large Territories, nor much money to keep a great many Soldiers 
continually in pay, what they cannot do by force or reputation, 1 do by the 
advantage of Fort: fications; for they keep what belongs unto them ſo well guar- 
ded by a few Soldiers, as ſometimes the Forces of any whatſoever powerful 
Prince are not able to pluck them out of their neſt, nor yet robercaye them of 
any part of their State: Wherrof we have had many examples in theſe later times. 
and amongſt the reſt, the defence of <Maltais'very remarkable, which being af- 
faulted by the Forces of ſo great a Prince as was Sohywan che few Knights of 
Malta were ſo able to defend it, as the Turks were forced not without ſome ſhame, aud 
much to their prejudice, to quit it, after having ſpent much time, and loſt many 
men before that e e a ge fella Dn” | 0 
And the Turks having learned by the experience of others, the good of ſtrong 
Holds begin now to have a better eſteem of them, then formerly they haveh 
eſpecially in places furtheſt off from · the Seat of the Empire, where all things 
neceſſaie cannot be provided fot, but in a long time, and with much inconveniencie. 
They have to this purpoſe built many Forts in the parts which they have lacely got 
ten in Perſia; and have therein done very wiſely; for whereas the former Otmar 
Emperors, reaped no good by their enterptiſes upon Perſia, but as ſoon as their 
Armies were witherawn,the Country which they had over- run, hut not gotten, re- 
turned to the obedience of its former Lords, now, by degrees from time to time, 
they have by their Forts ſo confirmed themſelves in the poſſeſſion of ſuch places as 
they have once taken, as the Perfie#s, being a people 1; verſt in the expugning of 
ſtrong Holds, have but ſmall hopes of ever driving them out from ſuch ſpacious 
Territories, firſt gotten by force of Arms, and afterwa:ds by: ſuch means main- 
tained by them, & by a ſafe poſſeſſion ſecured unto chem. So as the ule of Foftreſles 
re ſometime according as place and-vecafion ſhall ſerve of no ſmal ſeryice, not on. 
ly to pe tie Princes, but even to the preateſt.- - Bur as for the number of theſe — 
ſtrong Holds, for the time, form, and other accident, which ought to be obſerved 
in the building of them, no ſuch certain rule can be given as can ſerve all men at 
all times. Cnly this may be ſaid, that a wiſe Prince oug t to conſi der herein, not on- 
ly what he deſigns to do, but what his Eſtate, and what his Forces are; other- 
- wiſe that which was intended for a cure and ſuſtenance, may prove poiſon and ruin 
to the State. As when a Prince will make ſuch, and ſo many Fortreſſes, as that by 


reaſon 
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roaſon of tod great and indonſidxrate expence in time of Peace in maintaining them 
he muſt of ——— ben that will prove true which luck ain 11 
conſidtred, that a Prince of no great fortune, not being able to garriſoniſe or furniſh 
ſo many fortreſſes with things. neceſſary, nor to draw forth the body of a well- 
adjufted Army into the field in greateſt danger of War, will find he hath not ſecured, 
buviticreaſed his own dangers, and hath put the total of bis affairs in great diſorder 
- - Fortreſſes then, as all other things in a well ordered Government, ought to be 
_ diſpoſedof wich good judgment, and a well regulated temper, Mas their number 

and greatneſs may be proportionable to the condition of the State, and of the Prince 
nis Forces: They muſt not be placed idly in all places, but ouly upon the Frontiers, 
and in places fit for en gs ez and ſo as the natural ſituation of the place may 
aſſiſt Art as much as may be, and be alſo thereby aſſiſted; for ſuch Fortreſſes may be 
maintained in greater ſecurity, and with fewer Soldiers, But above all thin s, all 
poſſible care muſt be had, that in time of greateſt need they may be ſuccor'd , fot 
no Fort can hold out long againſt a great force, unleſs it be ſupplied by new Garri- 
ſons, Munitions, and with all other neceſſaries. It is alſo very advantagious for 
Fortreſſes, that there be good ſtore of good Earth ot Mould within them, whereby 
they may ſeveral ways accommodate themſelves for defence, according as. the ap- 
proaches to take them are made; and alſo to haye ready opportunity to uſe the be- 
neſit of many retreats, and to gain time, whichis the proper and greateſt conveni- 
encic for Fortrefles, So as if fitting proviſions and reſpects be had, Fortreſles ſo 
built will prove advantagious for a Prince or State, nor only in the opinion of Soldi- 
ers, but even of Stateſmen. But when they are made without judgment or att, it is 
not the ſault of the Work, but ot him who knows not how to uſe it, if ſuch good 
effects do not enſae therenpon as are deſired: Which happens not only in ſtrong 
HFolds, but in all agher things, wluch being ill uſed, loſe their efficacie. Thus then 
thoſe arguments are eafily anſwered by theſe diſtinctions, and hy what hath been 
alleadged in the behalf of. ftrong Holds, which might at firſt occaſion any doubt: 
For the Art of Fortification ought not to be deſpiſed, becauſe it hath not alwaies 
been the ſame; rather it ought robe ſo much the more eſteemed, becauſe we ſec it 
orows every day to gieater perfection by new inventions, and by experiences. 
- Thus it fares alſo with the Art of building of Ships and Howes, with chat of Sculp- 
ture, Phyſick, Painting, and of all other excellent Diſciplines, which (Experience 
being the beſt Introductreſ) did not arrive at ſueh excelbencie and eſtimation ſud- 
And notwil hſtanding, this Art of Fortification bath in this our Age gotten ſome 
more ſetled Rules, and ( a man may ſay) more certain Principles, ſince the uſe of 
Batteries and of other manner of Attaques introduced by modern men, whereby - 
ſhe doth govern herſelf in the whole, and in every one of her particular members, 
in form, diſtance, proportion of parts, and in other things, Wich are alwaics the 
ſame, where the ſeat will permit it, Variety of noble Wits have added fo much of 
ornament and of perfection of late to this noble Profeſſion, as all doubts which may 
de put whether there be a true Art thereof, of no, are evidently cleered: And 
- though ſometimes (he may vary by reaſon of the dverficy of ſnuations, or by any 
A other accidents which cannot be compriſed within one and the ſame Rule, this 
| , ouphtnot to detract from the dignity of the Artificers theregh, then ic doch from 
the Polititian (who certainly is the chieſeſt ArchigeRor in all our Civil operations) 
to proceed by probable arguments, and oftentimes alter his advice, that he may fit 
his actions to the circumſtances which do accompany them. Nor doth it follow, 
chat ſuch an Art ſhould be the worſe thought of, becauſe it doth not alwaies com- 
pals its en), which is the preſervation of ſuch a City, or ſuch a Country mere 
| MR uc 


— Chance, and ihe een tl. him who dock de 


ſuch Fort 8 are eredded; finee that Webite & 


vhich no humane ixt or wiſdom is able to foreſee nor wie e to p 29 N 


alwaies by any induſtry a due remedy againſt them. It may 25 well be ſaid, men 
ought to forbear building of Ships, ind d 
and Commerce which is held wit fat diſtant Counttics, becauſe many Ship 
in the Seas. The Phyfirians care doth not alwaies cure the e the Orato 
doth notalwaies compaK his ends by his perſivafive oratory ogh? men 
to forbear Navigation, 3 5 Perſwaſion? If a wicked - an . — man 
betray à Fort unto the bich was recommended to his * ought this ro 
= pes ro the evil and im peel of Forts ? What thing is there ſo good. 
as may not be abuſed by wicked men:? tis only Vertue which hath this priviledg; 
all o other adornments o Humanitie would =; extinct, and expel 
If a Fort be loſt for being badly gart 
accident; ought the fault which is committed by the Prince bis negligence, the 
Commanders ignorance, or by the Soldiers cowardiſe, be laid upon the d fect of 
the Forr, which is of it ſelf we made? But ſay, I beſeech you, are ſuch 2 
and dangers as may ariſe in a State, by want of cart in a Prince, by the ouſa 
of Commanders, or cowardiſe of Soldiers, become fo peculiar to Forts and Cn 
2 the ſame by the ſame occaſion may not happen in Armies, and in all other de- 
. fences howſoever attempred * Wherefore then by ſeeking for ſuch perfection in 
Forts, as is not found in other things, ſhall we by the los of that advantage which 
may de thereby received, and is often received,” leave the State in the hands of 
to aſſault it. Nor ought it 
to be lid, chat ſtrong Holds ſhould be deſpiſed, and the whole ſafety of the rate 
be placed in the Militia, as in a thing of firmer foundation, becauſe it is not ever 
Prince that can alwaies keep an Army in pay, nor would this be ſufficient to keep a 
State from unexpected aſſaults, which hath many ſeveral Confines. Moreover, he 
who placeth all his hopes of ſecuring his State in Armies, and in openly fi bring his 


Enemies, muſt oftentimes (in be th be \ (aid * ard all to Fortune, and put him- 
1 ' ate; and unleſs ] Field f -forces be back'd b 


ſelf upon the danger ccidenrs , and unle 
ſtrong Holds, equal to thoſe of the emp who dorf 2 mu 
remain idle 2nd of no ufe : For not being able to ickitand the ſhock, wha can they 
do elſe but retreat, and ſuffer him who ſhall be ſtronger to make hiniſelf Maſter of 
the whole Country ? whereas by the help of Fortreſſes a few are able ro reſiſt many 

and to gain time, the only true remedy of him who's the weaker,and who is to re 


and wit ſtand the . 109 
adds the Wa 


Nor ought the example of the Spartans be of any validity to perſ 
trary, who would nor ſecure their Cities with Walls, or any other Fortifications 


becauſe having only to do with other people of Greece who were weaker then they, 
Gale eule ſafe without fuch helps; and that by doing fo, they pur- 


when they were to wage war with — 
Terſam and M acedonians, who were powerful Enemies, even they ſought to pu 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, by having recourſe to narrow paſſages; and t 
keep off the Enemy, affiſting che natural ſituations of ihe places by Forifcarins 


chaſed more praiſe and reputation: But 


Moreover, the Spartans had but ſmall Territories, and bur a few places to A ard. 


and were hit ven to the Militia; ſo as th:y who will reap advantage 
ing their rien! 5 

- Soldiers and all of them deſirous to preſerve the State, as were the Spartans. But 
dme reaſon why the Duke of /, bin did flight ſome of his Forts, was peradventure be- 
cauſe he knew himſelf too weak to defend them; and beſides, becauſe he thought it 


better not to invite others to wage war with him, either out of a jealouſie of chem, 


chem, he being to conſider all 
or out of a deſire to make themſelves VA ot them, - Forces 


eptive themlelyes thereby of the Tale 


d the World. 
d, or ſome other ſiniſter 


muſt be Lords of Cities, all the inhabitants whereof maſt 2 
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Forges as thcy related to his, or if he would make uſe of other mens aſſiſtance be 


* * 


muſt depend upon hem. And for what concerts the ſtrong Holds of Tuſcavy, it 
may be ſaid in the firſt place, that it was the imprudencie of Fiatro de cAfedici, not 


Oxftles' which did trouble and diſorder the Flerentinet: And ſecondly, that it 
may be Duke Coſimo x ould not ſo eaſily have 1 — Ceſar do have confirmed him 

in che poſſeſſion of that State, had it pot been that be might thereby ſec urg himſelf of 
his faich in that new Dominion; But the accidents which may occur are o many, as 
it is impoſhble to comprehend every particular under one anq the ame rule. And is 
it not a win thi g to affirm, that ſtrong Holds 9 ms made uſe of,  becayſe 
if it ſo fall out as the State which, wants them be loſt, it may be the more eaſily te- 


covered? For that is no more then to expoſe a mans (elf to mortal wounds, our of 
hopes that when he is hurt he may find a cure. And what Prince can aſſure himſelf 


— 8 7 


that though be bath been ef in owniting bis State with Forts, his Enemy 
when he ſhall have made hiraſe]f Maſter of his State, will not fortifie ſuch ſears as he 
ſhall find commodiqus for his ſafetti nn. | 
Bur if it be ſaid, that a Prince N. wicked, covetous, and cruel towards his 
Subje cds through his too much confiding in ſtrong Holds, it is not eaſily to diſ- 
cern chat theſe ſo far remote, affairs have any thing to do with.the vices gf the 
mind, and if they ought to be a rs gr conlideration, the reaſon would 
reach no further then to Caſtles and Citadels; but in greater. and more im portant 
Fortifications, the Prince is ſa much the more bound to preſerve the love and loy- 
alcie ol his Subjects, in that he ſtands in the more need of them for the ſafety of the 
Ciry chus fortified, for if it ſhould fall into the Enemies hands by the peoples re- 
bellion, che ſoſs would he the greater. But it may be the conſideration of expence 
which that Prince puts himmęlt unto, who builds many 1 may ſeem to 
bear more weight with it. then any of the reſt, whereas his chief care ought tobe, 
roaccywulare trealurein thqe of peace, againſt Wars ſhall happen; to which it may 
be anſwered, That States cannot be pre SI without charges and expence ; and 
that if a Prince ſhould goabourg@/procure the like fecuritie to himſelf by his Muli- 
ta, as he doth by his Rrong Holds : be muſt be at infinite more expence, and ſuch 
 $ none but great ee are able to undergo. But if a Prince 
proceed therein with ſuch temper and judgement as hath been ſpoken of, and 
which is alſo requiſite in all thiggs elſe, he can incur no danger by Fortifications, of 
running into thoſe diſorders and neceſſities, which many careleſs men, and ſuch as 
om not how to goyern do-fall 
Wee will then conclude, that Fortifications are very uleful in all, States, but 
chiefly in imell ones, and thoſe more then any others, which have many Conſines, 
aud powerful neighbars, for ſuch States haye need of good guards, and have not 
ro make Deſarts as do the Perſians, nor to inſtitute Colonie in ſeveral parts, as was 
the cuſtom of the antient Rawaysz and if the Commonwee 


Q 


nd if the Commonwealth of Fenice did imitate 
chem therein, it was but once; and with more defire ta the ſelf- inhabitants of the 
land of Candia at ber devotion, then to defend it from forein Forces; But now that 
the Turks power is grown ſo formidable, it would be altogether unuſctul, and not 
of any moment, without ſtrong Holds, and a well paid Militia ; chere fore che care 
and ſtudy which Princes take more in theſe latter times then they did formerly in 


Fortificatien muſt needs be praiſed by whoſoe ver conſiders things wich a right 
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| The Nanh DISCOURSE, 


V bether the Odinianef Pape Leo the Temb were 7 1 or no; . 


bis connſel ſafe, of driving ſorein Vale out Lf lter, 51 the 
belp of other Wr Forces. 


- Taly had been moleſted with Wars by enn Nane aloft conduit 
for the ſpace of Thirty years, when in the time of the Popedomof Les! the 
Tenth, ſhe ſeemed to have ſome fopes of quiet, and of enjoying ſome better 
| condition, after ber ſo and fo grievous vexations and ruines, which had 
called to mind the unhar py. memofie of the former calamities which the- had 
undergone by the invaſion of the Northem Armies. But the wounds of the late 
evils remained yet uncured; for two noble members of this Province were faln 
into the hands of forein Prints: the State of Miles being at the devotion of 
Francis King of France, and the Emperor Chris the Fifth being poſſeſt of the 
Kingdom of Naples; which Princes being now weakned- and weiry with ſo min 
Wars, ſo as the one could not exceed the other; and having! at that time their 
thoughts elſewhere bent, being governed more by neceſſitie peradventure then by 
their own wills, they ſcemed to reſt ſatisſſed with what they did already poſſeſs in 
nah, and that they would ſuffcr her to epd ren er elfe ber paſt wo- 
tions. Ln Ne g | 
In this poſture of Affairs, Pope Leo, who had often negotiated with ſever 
Princes about the buſineſs of Arms, and bad end ed (as he ſiic) the liberty 
of Italy, and chiefly the preſervation of the Dukedom "of ben the Guvern- | 
ment of the Sferz , was much difplet d 50 it have” tex | 
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might fallow, to wit, that the adverſe party being ſuppreſt and driven 
chat partn which (hould yet remain there 35 friend, and free · from the 
tirdthip of any foreia Prince, was likely to afford along Peace (a thing 
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Fo the Me of 185 it being 


one and the me fortune, at one and che ſime time. 
had happened duti . ; 


States Ln Fes hg neveflacily 
* be had upon theſe — Nations, 


War; ſo as ſome revenge 


many calamities which they bad brought upon I; 1d that ſaying-0 


Scripture. would, be — 5 To revenge c gen by: Enemies, & ether 
Enemies. .. 


The Em perors of Reme, bende moi hegen in decline; mdche antiencIts- 
Lan worth il 8 waalmoſt loſt, they not having Forces ſufficienr of their 


oyn to u ichſtand the Northern nations, made ue bf the Soldiers of the ſame 


Northern tions to drive cheir Fellow-forciners' out of Ita articulatl 
ol the Goths, of whom t l ele A 4 


bey had ſeveral times great numbers in their Armies. Bur 

gay that one of theſe forein Princes could not have worſted the other, though aſſiſted 
by the Apoſtolick Sea, even in this condition of affairs would not be wanting, 

* whilſt War ſhould continue between them: For after having long wreſtled to- 

gethcr, eſpecially ſince tha quarrel aroſe out of hatred and warlike emulation, it 

was not unlikely that they Nr rather quit the Territories which they held in 


Italy been to yield one to another, ſo as it might remain in 
their own power: which ſurrender, ticularly of the State of Afilas, 
many Treaties had been ets Les had likewiſe a ver . of councels 


taken by the Venetian Senate, — inthe ame aw confirm'd by experience 
to be very wiſcly done: For that Senate finding that their State was fallen into great 
misfortunes, and reduced to ſo lowanebb, as ſhe ws notable to recover of herſelf, 
they joined with ſome of their very Enemies, againſt | 
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which began already togrow in ſeveral pla 17 ; 
bend bis and thoughts elſw 
fended. Leo then may ſeem to have 3 
(as he was). upon good foundations, for — 


dom, where ſo many other accidents do concur. 
who did greatly blame this reſolution of pe Lars 1,1 
neſs, becauſe Ling led on LY vain hopes, he 


(ie) 


200 conſolidated, and muſt become more formidable to the Church, and to all hs 
„Italian Princes, unleſs it were by ſome of the ſame forein Nations. If the ſole 
Forces of the Italian Princes, when tali by reaſon of a long Peace did flouriſh moſt, 
were not ſuthcient to ſtop the French mans, which were then but new in thoſe 
parts, and hut meanly aſſiſted; What reaſon was there to believe, that this Province 
Tool ever be raiſed u . oft 17 and ſhoald by means of her own Forces re- 
wr ro her priſtine fortune and gni'y, fret avi having been * long vexed by cruel 

Wars, and having loſt two of 5 nob | 

Wherefore though to adininiftcr freſh tuel, as it were, to this fire of War, as 
' would be done by. the authority and Forces of che Apoſtolick Sea, if they ſhould 
jo n wich Cæſar, ot with the King of France, gut be troubleſom and dangerous, 
yet might it be ' beneficial, or at leaſt hopetal, fince it might ſo fall out, that the 
' fortune of War being various, aud ſubject 10 cee chances, ſome good effect 
might enſu: thereypon for the liberty of I ahn; the Forces of thoſe Princes who did 
oppoſe her, growing much the weaker, or elſe by their growing weary of the work, 
and by their tu. ning themſelves to ſome other nadertaking, Whereas on the con- 
tracy, to ſuffer them to ſettle there, and to get in ũme greater authority over the 
people, and maze love to the States: which they bad gotten, was a certain and irre- 
parable ruine, and an utter aboliſhing of all 125 ag g the States which 
were poſſeſt by ſt:angers into the hands of the Italian Princes. But the fear leſt both 
theſe Princes, who were grown ſo powerful i in ah, wight join together againſt the 
Territories of che Re) thoſe of other Italian Princes, to divide them amongſt 
theraſclves, as not many years before, when the Emperor Maximilian 


and Lews the Twelfth, King — . who had been formerly at ſuch great en- 

miey one with: angher, ge good friends 2 dividing the Lands between them 

which belonged to che 1 , been br chic Ae the Pope to quit neu- 
In | 


d 50 fidemwtith other of theſe Princes. Leo knew, that upon 
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ce Neutrality, . 
ſuch a danger, fince he had 17 


mpany with others; 2 


_ t diſl ke — had poſleſlt 


uf 5. over 


rmerly — y declared bit 
d chiefly. ſince 4) 


d with their Domigios ney, 5, t 


particularly to the French, 


ba fo ny great emulation growing in chem 


lag, and finding that affairs were ſo 


Province, as the ne could not much exceed 
it waz wich reaſon to be feared, that hei 


from whoſe friend- 

Ne aſliſtance, they might at 
y of Italy. Neg are 

and affairs able- to ſceare him from 
al f and taken tip Arms in 
French knew, that be was no waies 
for the ar wo, base 
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yery neceſſary in reſpeR of the many late allition 100 
more probably happen in procels of time, whereby lan ent more en 
herſelrom the ſerviide of one Bly Lord and Mais: than deren e. 
from 1 ol ow it being unlikely that two Principalities ſhould cmecr wit 
one an me fortune, at one and the But if thing elſe of go 
bad happened duti eee theſe two Prince 
States muſt be ſubject to the Pn and troubles which do nereſſaril 
War; ſo 35 ſome revenge. would be had upon theſe forein Nations for the {6. 
many calamities which they had brought upon N; and that ſaying: a 7 the 
Scripture. would, be verified, To revenge m fes bis Enemicr, & other 


Enemies... 
88 eee 


The Emperors of Rame, whea the En 


lian worth and diſciplige was almoſt Joſh, d they not having Forces ſufficitnt of their 
dyn to u ichſtand the Northern nations, made A the Soldiers of the ſame - 
Northern nations to drive their Fellow: fore mers ont of Itaiyj; as. 
of the Goths, of whom they had ſeveral times great numbers in their Armies. Bur 
gay that one of theſe foreia Princes could not have worſted the other, though aſſiſted 
by the Apoſtolick Sea, even in this condition of affairs wouldnotbe wanting, 
whilſt War ſhould continue berween them : For after having long wreſtled to- 
gether, eſpecially ſince tha quarrel aroſe out of hatred and-warlike emulation, it 
was not unlikely e — jo wag rather quit the Territories which they held in 
Italy jo lomethd pers, chen to yield one to another, — remain in 
their own power: * ſurrender, of Miles, 
many T reaties had been — mpys had likewiſe a ve * of councels 
taken by the Venetian Senate, which puns? confirm'd by experience 
to be very wiſely done: For that Senate finding that their State was fallen into great 
misfortunes, and reduced to ſo lowanebb, as ſhe was not able to recover of berſelf, 
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better appioved o partic iſſue of th very bas. 
many 920 FT of mind join d in confederacle with Ceſar, 7 — 
 Milen was taken from the French by their joint · ſortes, and the Cities of am. 


and Piacenſa were recovered to the urch; not without great had it not 
been for the unexpected and unſortusate deathof — chat the French thould 
have then been pulſed out of Ir, and * reinveſted imo 
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eee e and 
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in in War: And if we ſhall look more narrowly into this byfinefs, we ſhall 
1 that many Conſiderations were wanting 3. which n Tale at leaſt ſome 
rational doubts; whether the Pope were more to be praiſed, or to be blamed for 
this action. e e TOO 
It 8 moſt ce:tain, that War in ic ſelf is troubleſom to Princes, grievous to the 
People, and fubject ro many various and uncertain chances. So that as every wiſe 
Prince ought alwatesto avoid it; where there is no expreſs neceſſity, it appears that 
this Prince ought to have had it in more horror then any other, in reſpec of the 
times, and of bis degree and place, which ought rather to have made him endea. 
vor peace and qui:zt berween-Chriſtian Princes. The Dominion of the Church 
was by his Predeceſſors means arrived already to ſuch a largeneſs, as it might ſeem 
better to become the Succeeder to augment the ſafety thereof by procuring friend- 
ſhip with other Princes, and by a conſtant neutrality, then to expoſe himſelf to 
new troubles and dangers, by adding mote States thereunto. 7tely having been 
much afflicted, and brought in almoſt every of her parts to great miſery and cala- 
mity, for having been the ſeat of War for the ſpace of thirty years, did nor onely 
much deſire peace and quiet; but did chiefly expect it from the Popes councels and 
actions, by reaſon of his ſupreme authoritie, and of the zeal he ought to have born 
to the publick good. es eee 
How could it then deſerve praiſe, that when forein Princes ſeemed to be incli- 
ned to ſuffer Italy to remain quiet, he ſhould afford them occaſion and means of 
imbroiling her in new troubles and calamities; which were certainly to inſue by re- 
— _— Arms, where the advantage which might thereby be gotten was — 
doubtful and queſtionable? But, that which in this caſe is chiefly to be conſidered, 
is, that Leos intention being to drive the foreiners out of Itah, and to vindicate 
her liberty, he ſhould have choſen ſome good means to have done it. Many antient 
and modern experiences might have taught him, how hard a matter it might be 
to keep the French on the other ſide of the Mountains. The Romans were not 
more troubled with any other Nation then with the French, in treeing 7taly from 
forein invaſions; for ſhe was oft · times aſſaulted by thein, and many of her parts 
end by them, and che Empire it ſelf was endangered by their Forces. And of 
years fince the paſſage of C Haris the Eighth; thougi they bad 8 variety of 
fortune, yet kept they ſtill the ſame reſolution of waging war in 7:aty, and of keeping 
footiog in this Province, not being frighted from this reſolution by any misfortune 
how great ſot ver; but being once beaten back, they retained with great fury to ſeek 
out novelties; and at this very time that we now ſpeak of, they were poſſeſt of the 
Dutchy of Milan. Therefore to ſecure himſelf from the French, it was not ſufficient 
to drive them once out of Tray; for the Forces of thit large Kingdom being fill 
very powerful , and they being alwaies prepared for novelty, their deſire bore 
them chiefly thereunto, where it had dome formerly, ſo as Hal remained ſtill ex- 
Poſed to new incurſions, and ſubject to the mileries of War. Therefore this inten- 


1 * * 


tionof Pope Leo's, of keeping the French long out of T:ely, could not peradven 
ture have been compaſſed hut in a long proceſs of time, and with much variety of 
ſucces, no, not though Tal) had been all of a peece, and it greater power and pro- 
Wheress at this time the Commonwealth of Venice being now returned to great 
power, was Joined in confederacie with the King of Frexce by vertue of antient 
Capitulations ; hor was it to be hoped for, that out of any uncertain hopes, and 
ot long expectition, ſhe ſhould eaſily forgo ſuch a friendſhip: And as for other 
Princes, they were but weak, and their ends not conſtant nor conformable. And on 
the other fide, Cæſa was very bare of monies, and had many other irons in the 
fire, ſo as the greateſt weight and care of managing this War was likely to fall un · 
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cba the Grea [I 0 ed it from the ſlariſh oke 
of dhe Northern Petter Hi driving the wank, grin who bad had tha 
chief cammang there for T red years, bug he would cherefore make the 
wavy 19000 obe thereof unto himſelf, creating his Son Pipin, E=$ N 25 
nor ought any o chli his promiſes to he thought ff dent to ſhun. (i 

to Which it was. known he was much more moved our of a feryenedefire-to 

the Pope into ibis confederagie, of excluding the King of France, t — dead 
any wates gultted his d:fire to the Dykedom, of ili. What reaſon was 
there then to beleeve, that when 22 ould be become more powerful in a, 
and ſhould have driven out the. French, het ould likewiſe beenpeld trom thence, 
. whea his Territories aud Authority ſhould de thete qh Brester ? It is rather to 
de belecved, that by his ineteaſe 1 he” tal ſnould be in a worſe condition; 
75 the danger thereof the Lare A or whilſt 646 rwa Princes ſtood upon E 
arms, and with an invererats mind en the e ae 
were the more ſecure Shi Xing unlikely that any one of dhe parties would permit 
that the others ſhar by the tuine of any af the Princes 


ok 1; but be ande be 8 one was ſute to be alffied by che o- 


ber; ſo as Les ought chiefly to have endeavored in this conjuncture of affairs to 
have kept theſe ſcales even by. his neutrality; for whilſt the buſineſs ſtood thus, it 


beboved the very Enemies of the Itali ans to value their Friendſhip, for their own 


good, and for the preſervation of their States. 


It is not eaſie to gecide.wherberig did really : conduce wore to the good of 1taly; 


that 15 Pope ſhould continue in his 1 EULA Iv. or [Ne — 2 ſome one of 
theſe rein Princes w. att at LUmen bd 22. ae in on pon. f 23 


being to 1 upon m 

x. bot able to provide againſt ann ay 
chat deſtim d end. Let us ſay. then (fill keeping our ky os within ſome general 
rules) in the firſt place, that to join4n friendſtup and | confederacic with, - more 
powerful Plisce, and One who 15 20647 . ighbor,: when the increaſe 2 | 
5 intended by this conjunction, i5 never to be dong Aubert e ger, not . 
ſuch a ie ſolmi ion cyer be gaken bur our af great neceſſuꝶ : | 

Princes, whoare not ſo wegk, as they need a leaning end in 
thin supon the event of. paths fortune. Now Lis ad aofichcaGatd.loogh 
the lutle quiet which be had. then purghaſt by plungiog:iatoa Seaof e 
Confedetacies, which ue very bargzo be laid faſt hoſd of with 3 
powerl, deſtcous of gloty, who pratend the fame yy. orc wn 

Wir is not ſo eaſily ended, as it is reaſſymed. The hes Parrimonie was 
iicendy ſecure by ene of Religion, by Poatifical power, by the mo- 

nej s which by many wales ſhe may be ſupplied with, and by her Bom noa, being 
at this time much inlarged by Flies the ſocoud. 8048 Leo's intention is to be 
praiſed for haying bis thougbts ſo carefully bent 32 Libertie of Iahj. It is like» 
wile to be deſired that he had had either more ment or temper, to know 
and chuſe an opportune time, and a fitting gccaſiony and yet it is lite wiſe a gene 
ral rule, hat to wait for the advantage of Lime, when Affairs are upon great ſtrieghts, 
do uſually bring notable advantages, and ſometimes hy new and * Red waics. 
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vm long under the ob xedience of the Weſtern Einperors : If at chat time STR 
2 power and authority was ſo great, the Popes wauld have call d in forein Forces, 
and made uſe of them to reduce the Government of Itahy under the Churches 
power, or elſe into the bands of ſome orher Italian Princes, 1:«ly would in the firſt 
place have certainly been given in prey to the inſolencie of — Soldiers, and 
at laſt ſne would peradventure have b brought to a worſe condition. But by 
3 ſuch occaſions aroſe, as the Church increaſed her Dominions by 
certain lawful Donations without the ſhedding of blood, and all 7taly remained 
fubje& to het own proper ind particular Lords; and the Weſtern Em perors being 


oy; 3 and troubled by the Wars of Germany, were forced to S 6 the affairs 
of 1t 


> 80 though Caſes 5 fortune and moe was then very grear, yet was it 
ſubject to great alterations, by reaſon that he was à new Prince in his Dominions, 
— that they were far Gael one from another, and for that many were 
apprehenſive of ſo faſt — reatneſs. So as many more opportune and bettet 
grounded occaſions mi * — ariſe of compaſſing ſuch” an intent, and 
the War made againſt him w the Germans, which tended ſo much to his danger, 
might prove ſuch a one. By making fic ufc of which accidents,Ceſar's boy er might 
receive arebuke as concerning the aire of Traly, if the French forces had been any) 
ways received, or that the Italian had been of the ſame mind as formerly they had 
been more unſeaſonably. Therefore to ſeparate the friendſhip of the French totally 
from the Itallans, as Les did for as much as in him lay, diſcovering a double injury 


r 
to them, ſince the King of France might think that fraud was join'd to ill will 


could not be but an ill- taken advice. He had done better to have ſomewhat allaiec 


their power as to the affairs of Itah, then to have quite extinguiſh d it, till the 

_ Halians might get ſome better light how to recover their liberty. The Venetian 

Senate took another courſe;though they had therein the ſame intent: For whilſt the 
affairs of theſe two Princes, Charls the Emperor, and Francis King of France, were 

in the greateſt beat of War in fah, they would apply themſelvcs to echo of Crag 


fortunes, and accordi g to the condition of time and affairs, they often ch 110 
frieadſhip; being ſtill conſtanc in their a m, which was to keep their Forces as equilly 


ballance 5 they could, and that they ſhould both be weakened by their contention 
one with another: Bur when occaſion was offered of falling upon one without 
too much advantage to the other, (as jt did in the laſt Wars made by the Yexetians 
in 1th, after King 8 was 2700 of Priſon) they ſtood firm and reſolute, 
not being eaſily conditions to lay down Arms. For on the one 
fide, Caeſars tid deci by reaſon of many adverſe chances, and the af- 
fürs of Naples were in great confuſion and d And on the other fide, the af- 
fairs of France were not much bettered as to the prejudice of the liberty of nah; 
for achief Article in this 'Confederacie was, "Tharth the State of Milan ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Franciſco SfaJg, as at laſt it was,” But Les in this conjuncture of affairs 
did precipitate himſelf into friendſhip with the Imperialiſts, and, drew the enmity 
the French upon him, Send er be alm. e the ſame, what⸗ 
| ever eyent the War ſhould have: and the ſequel did more 1 85 this by 
the 1 of Clement, and by the uwe which caſers greatneſs threatened 5 
to Ita. 7. | 
So as it appearsto reaſon, and by the { h a noble and magnificent fabrick 
38 Leo's propoſition touching the freeing of „ah from the fabjedion of Foreiners, 
wa 3 to be e! 3 not 1 1 = folid a e raſan as was 
e to ſupport ſo great a we Eut for ent, after many various accid 
the condition of een urn be eſteemed rol ptr or at leaſt [ef bad; Babe 
as * through Philos the King of Spains great w ifdom and moderation of mind, 
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8050 Solyman was tome with very great ren t 


| Conftantinople to ral u, &ſerve pra, or ms 


rind of ithiele 
Dominions, but for their 2 the Em 


| : peror Charls” 
de Fifth, and Selm — Grand, Signior of the Furie, did 


1 Þ bothof oem flonrith i in one and the ſame Age; ſoramoogſt the moſt 
- —** memorable things of thoſe times, the ſtupendious preparations for 
the, ned Princes in the year 1522. was moſt remarkable, 

| latter r and che 
| -pu of theſe to was judged to 
depend apon the worth and p 43 os theſe two Arnjies. But the ſucceſs 


of 3 two great and famous Princes, not. cul for: be 1 


ways anſwer the fame of — great Princes, and the noiſe of the preparation; for 
neither 55 0 e Imperial Anay ſtit at any time fram the.walls of Nunn, nor did 


Turkiſh Army.come within many miles of tem et 
al Now Ir EMAre r recent. ara have recalled this to memoty, i it may prove 
30 unuſeful C on to repreſent what of pra le, or of blaine may be ee 


opinion hom and the lame D en 7 * 


wlce 
Chuiſtian Mili tia Thich was = ts inthe ume, and wk fa cient to row 
freſh ſpirits and boldneſs in the Turks to undertake any thing he more eaſily againſt 
hem in the facyre 4 ſincexbe foyer of ll the Soldiery of all the firongeſt and nioſt 
eſteemed Nationsof Chriſtendom, beingallembledunder the condy2eand auſpios: 
of a mighty; Prince, the Head of all Chriſhendom, and io a buſineſs of ſuch weight, 


which kad drawn the eyes of the whole World upor is-nor any elend hinges 
ut forth 5 Acht ek no Army brought to fate them, nor put in 4 po- 
ture. of ſeeming really to de: jp none — their. Forts were — 1d 
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which till the Orem the Terk 
A | * of, Yinces autl Soldiers have 

ng laid claim unto, and fomerimes porta ſo great: . eee 
Arms, after ſo cried up an enterpriſe; yugh 48te quell che Turkiſh forces, to 


halt ſo Jong, and to ſo little purpoſe, not en ee totake, but that 
that Camp. hep 7 0 no former Age had for a long tim ſeen à greater, nor a more 
noble one, hou Id ſtand RY, like an need Fort : Being overcome by cruth, 

we 
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wah mult confoſtharebe hopes of: Victory ot Qhriſtian Princes was loſt, or at leaſt 
- broyght/rq/this pals, ax gar toloſe, muſt be termed Conqueſt ; but lter could 
this be done by taking this coutſe. WL LETS TS 
No Chriſtian Prince had uſually fo great and fo ſetled a Militia, as could conti- 
rually maintain ſuch an Army in the field, as was at this time put together with 
much pains and induſtrie; ſo as by drawing out the M ar in length, they might 
think to weary ang diſorder rhe Enemy, and finally to overcame at laſt. But on 
the contrary, the Turks, who have continually a numerous well ordered Army, 
may eaſily upon whatſoever occaſion ſend forth very powerful Armies to vex the 
Eindim Princes, raking ſometimes one place, ſometimes another, without ever 
quitting them, or being driven qui from thom: whereof there hath been ſo many 
proofs already made, whilſt we do nothing hut make a defenſive War againſt the 
irks, as till this time hath moſt commonly been done in this very buſineſs, and 
by thoſe very Princes who man: ged this War; the experience whereof hath been 
too evident, and too much prejudicial, by the affairs which unhappily betel King 
Fe. dinand, whoſe whole Army being cut in peeces in Hungary, andthe nobleſt 
Cities of that Province totaly loſt;/might-redchifor certain, that h Iſt the Turkiſh 
Parces. ſhould remain ſafe and intire, the danger of Vienna, and of the other Ci- 
ties of Anſtria and Hungary was not quite over, but onely deferred fo a ſeaſon, 
which delay might peradyenture prove unfortunate, by feaſpn of the weakneſs 
which is bronght upon the Forces of 1 lying idle, and eſpecially thoſe 
col ſuch Princes as Keep not a continual Militia" en foot. Whereas the Fütks, who 
— baue an Army alusies ready and well paid; and who by jnaking one War continu- 
iy ſpting from another, ' keep them alwaies well diltiplined, might ay another 
with greater Forces aſſanit the ſame Territories of the Houſe of Auſtris, a9 - 
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"we have the charzQeer'of z moſt excellent Com 

— __ My np. 1 Country, and ſtaying 

3 be adviſed bir to change his reſolyrign, and to enter 
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with a powerful Army to 
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dition doch differ from their 
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s knOyvir e the Emperor being im- 

liderable Wars, would bot be alwaies-able to afford his 
ffiſtance, was not this ;. great incitement to them quickly to re- 
the greater prejudice aud danger not onely of Hungary, which 
e bye, _ 3 —_— . | be ues e 

and not long after the fact it ſelf ſnewed what might have been fore ſeen by reaſon 4 
for ow could not __ not be perſwaded to quit tbe protection which he had 
talen of his Pupil King Steven, but before he (ſhould come to any accord wich 
Ferdinand, demanded tribute ee and the conditions both of * 2 
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_ -._ ourown men, in the opinion, chat the Chriſtiari 


(036) 


growing daily wore and worle, the greaceft part of Hunger) beittg loft after 
— licomfiures of the German Aremtes at. E= and Buds, Artd the other 
part-cdhtinuing ill in great danger, the certain Joſs wis khown hich did redound 
unto them by not hazarding 4 Bartel at this time, when the fers and hopes were at 
leaſt alike on both fades. | 
But ſay that this had berhech nh; ot woidifficntr 4 thi to tive deen Wf: ed, 8 
wit hindred them or diſſwaded them from puffing thi Yheir own Cotmties,” 
and marching with cheir Army to between Duvs and S * Country which had | 
not at all been prejudiced by the late Wats, and therefofe fie to furniſh their Arm 
with victuals, dad where there are many moutitainous ſeats, Which were advantagi- 
ous for the Imptrialiſts,and ineommodious for the Tarks in reſpeR of their Cavalry; 
whereby they might have preſerved tb Provinces, which were Patrimon'al States 
of the tiouſe of C aſtria, and therefore ought to hdve been the more carefully 
kept, Carinthis and Stiriz which being abandoned, were left à ſecure prey unto 
the fare, who utterly deſtroyed them by fire and fwotd; 3 likewiſe the 
loſs of ſome of their chief Cities; for the way would have been block d up, and kept 
Solyman trom coming thither, it ix had been fitſt poſſeſſed by the Im, 22 z and 
zeln aus reputation would have beten much kſdvied, if he bad tatried befiind, leaving 
that Country untouched, which he was come to affhulr wih ſo great an Army, 
But to do &s the I lufee, to keep ſo many meg with fo great à Train of 
Artilery and all n for War, bately to Joſe bat City, which lay not 
open, — was bepirt with walls, which was held to ben ſtrong Fortreſs, and which 
being but meanly provided of men, had former 'rephlſed prot Tutkiſh forces 
what was it, but bo this new und prejudicial c#timple+td coffirm: the Turks, and even 
tis Was inferior to that of the 
Turks, and har our Princes being intent apo rhe own Ubfente; and not vtbout 
ſome fear to imploy their u endeavors thereim Nere fot their parts to ſuffer 
the Turks to enjoy theit large ogy anus pac oy | afety 4- 1 Ottoman 


Princes have brought to ſo v preacgels;*nbt BY Nett rig örces lie idle; 
and by being content tõ defend that Tie whit) they: fr ad pvrten at firſt, bur 


ing evory where to find out the Baemy, figh Al becafions, 
2 by — rs way by their ſwerds into ober W580 n l Oft have 
the Turks cntred into the Oops of Feria, nay, wibuphit themſel bes In even to 
ber inmoſt parts, 'Ehiefly intending to come to a day cf fight with the Perfians 
Armies, which uo eyes as baed ? though” ths Team were rather to be 
feared, then to be ſpiſed, for theit ancietit honor in Why,” 4nd for the manner of 
their Militia z ant yet at at chey have in theſe laſt Was got ſafe poffeffic m of the 
chiefeſt pat of en moſt noble : 
What chen is more to be ſud, but cue E this Hay bf proveeding z hive proved 
perous to thoſe that have yalked therein, he who takes another way walks on 
towards deſtruct on, , and either jhrough ighor of too great a thirlt aftet quier 
and fecu ity, involves himſol into preater trdiibles and d Cultics ? Andthoug h 
the Joſs be e X 
at laſl che whole tals into more certain, r 


Lens of Chriſtian: Prices bers 2 frota the Turkith | 1725 at ivy 

it the Leagues Fleet, &d without 

mous Victory of Lepa © it was afterwards mote clertly ſeen, tirar © hart 

his intent on in this War was far from joining batrel with the Tun br, eirher thar lie 

2 got. hazard nis :glory:angd honor, of mam feſtly ednfdls HR" iferior to 
8olyman in Forces, when Bug, and Ci being allvaltcd at futothret Hime 


7 fame S , in ſtead Tori of afliſting ths Brother ho win emis 


ent 


nent danger; he went to tey ve advenvures in fen ok 2 uch mote e onde. 
able naue. If a day of Batrel be cer w de had; orhit elle was there to de de . — 
to keep off the une which dorh rhreardy' Chriſtendom! every dey more andmore * 
He who hazards, may loſe; but he ny alſo win: And ht who ſtands idly.and does 
bs ae len arty brite moms, does by degrees daily fall 
| 5, and doeh rein, 43 3 
f Germany 


| being E as 
apon her edt de which" did . not þ joup re theſe aſſiſtances might have 
been ſooner hoped for. When were the whole Forces of Germany ſeen ſo united, 
as rhey-were at this time? Nay, it was rather to be doubted that many ſeeds of 
difcotd were ch grow, which were already ſpread abroad chroughone this Province 
by reaſon of Rdigion and Stare-policie, wh ereby Germany might be weakned aud 
divided. From whence then was there an py good 00d to be * for againſt this ſo for- 
midable Enemy, if ſo pfeat a preparatiod roved alrogether vain and uſeleſs £ 
The condition of preſent Times, and of Cuſtom will not tate us now to hope 
_ thit we may ſee whar formerly fell out in 2 Councel of Cleremons, that 
at ihr words of in Herinite, at the bare exhortations of a Pope, Chriſti Princes 
and people ſhould readily taxe up Arnis againſt the Infidels; being conitent for bond 
of firm union to be all of them ſigned with the figu of the Croft. But now. when 
any ſuch thing i is treated bf, ſuch diſputes are made upon every point, every one 


 Jooksf much to their owh particular ends (not meaſuri things iright, nor minds | 


ing the — intereſt in compariſon of their oun) as | es and Unions being 
_— — toully handled, Hflowly concluded, and untimely difſolved, there comes no 
8 0 M. 
_ " Whetefbre it cannot be Hid, that chey thought by delay to reſerve occaſions 
ren for Viaoty, to which. the . Caiiſe which was chen in hand onghr not a lirch 10 
excited them; to wit the mait ang of King Ferdinand in his juſt pretences 
to the Kingdom c Hung; from u” withourany right, and un (nt 
any injury, it was attempted bo be taten. Very ſtiame ſhonld likewiſe Have bectr 
able to have made them fiot ſuffer (6 miſerable à ſpectacle of ſuch devaſtations _ 
tuines as were made by the Barbatians in Carinthia and Stiria, whilſt * 
looking o with ſo great an Army; at which the Imperial Commanders 
laſt moved, they went about (though late) to revenge theſe injuries; and thei 
boldneſs being aſſiſted by fortune, the Freebooters were routed; and almoſt quite 
diſcottifited in all places cee they were afſinſted. 80 it appears ir ma ay be plead- 
ed by this hte example, that they might have done greater things, if che had: at 
temßted it. Moreover, ſo many millitaty men might very well have known whar © -- 
advantage might have been gotten by giving Bartel; flnce in this poſture of affairs 
prcat rewards were to he expected from the Victory, and bur (mall Joſs, had they 
Been beuten: For the Chriſtian Army, if vietorions; might have enetrared into 
the Teri Dominions, Where there are no ſtrong Holds, fave ſonie! few upon tho 
men] ; and bot mebtici Ton hogs 7 Ie pare — ro 3 
enſtantinople, planting their Tro ry 5 e Victory. 
—— 0 1 cotitrary, the Imperia , upon any RY ms had many 
ſtrong Holds whertunto to have retreate And by miintzining them, might have 
retrded: the corirſe of - Turks victories; ant have recraiced tHeir broken Forces: 
But ſay, Tpray you, who could affure the 74 rrialifs chat they ſheuld avoid the 
- hazardofa Rute? 4 Wis it not rather to be b „eſpeclally i we will eonſider 
the boldneſs of the Tur, who are wort to meet but with weak reſiſtances): char 


anſwerable to what they gave out, * would advance and force the Chriſtians 5 | 
give . 


4 


: _ (190) 
give Battel, as the Voyage taken by Sohn did promiſe, who kept not Within his 
'Confin*s, but was entred-into the Imperialiſts Country, fo far as ſome of his 
Horſe Troops made inrodes even to Newſtat a Town ſtanding in the {ame Cham- 
ane Country, and not far from Vienna? And ſay that 3 by the 
Enemy, they had been forced n deny but that both before, and 
after the conflict, che buſineſs would have proved hazardous to the Imperialiſts, 
ſince they were to fight ar their own homes, and in theit own defence ? For great is 
that aſtoniſhment which is cauſed by the bold coming on of an Enemy, and men are 
alxaies readier to run away there where they have beſt means of ſaviag themſelves; 
ud in caſe of adverſe Fortune, the danger is greater when the Enemy is in 
the bowels of the State; and if the inhabitants overcome, the leſs good redounds 
by the victory, becauſe the enemy hath time to rally, and to defend himſelf. Theſe 
were therefore notable diſadyantages, which were unaviodable whilſt the Imperia- 
liſts Camp remained fixt before the walls of Vienna, and thereby made themielves 
to depend upon the Enemies reſolution. 77 
Notwithiſtanding all this, he who ſhall duely conſider the preſent condition of 
the Affairs of the Empire, of the Militia, and of all other things which belongs to 
ſuch æ buſineſs, may peradventure be of a different opinion, and judge otherwiſe, 
and if not commend, at leaſt excuſe the reſolution taken by the Imperialiſts, of not 
parting with their Army from before the walls of Vienna, and from the River Da- 
nabius. That the Turkiſh Empire is very great, and potent, is a thing too well 
| known by us to our coſt; but the care how to prevent the maladie and weakneſs 


—iato which Chriſtendom is fallen by che greatnels of ſuch an enemy, hath-beenſo -— 


long in cogitat on, as to uſe violent means, might bring ruine upon her, rather then 
procure her ſafety. Chriſtian Princes have not in this age a ſetled, well diſciplined, 


well ordered Militia, and kept in perpetual pay, as the Turks have, and as the 


Romans, and ſome other Empires have formerly had; Whence it iz. chat numerous 
Armes cannot be raiſed without length of time, and much difficulty; and for 
want of continual exerciſe, by which the Soldiers of one and the ſame Nation 
have been known to be able ro ſupply every military. Office, recourſe muſt be had 
to ſeveral Nations, for men fit for ſeveral actions in War; ſo as it is thought that 
either by natural inclination; or by antient Cuſtom, or by meer opinion, every 
Nation is beſt, ſome for one thing, ſome for another; as alſo becauſe there are but 
very ſew in any place, who are well inſtructed in Military affairs. For no Mi- 
ktia is entertained except it be in time of need, or ſome few who are, kept in Garri 
fons, with little or no exerciſe. n ee . "ae GG 
The charge alſo of aſſembling Soldiers from ſeveral, and far diſtant Countries, 
as alſo all things which belong to War, is much the greater; and-whereof not 
any one State of our Princes is compleatly furniſhed, So as put all theſe together, 
it is from hence, that when any enterpriſe hath been to be taken againſt the Turks 
in theſe Songs ith numerous and powerful Forces, they have not been. able to be 
got together in any reaſonable time, nor well ordered; which delay. ariſing from 
ceſficy, bath hindred our Frenzing the Becky: and our aſſaulting them at their 
onn doors. But particularly, is it not very well known, thut at this time here. 
of we now ſpeak, Caſar was to aſſe mble Soldiers from ſo, many Nations, ſubject 
to other Dominions, and to joyn together the Auxiliary Forces of Germany and 
Italy, as in doing thereof ſo much labor and time was ſpent, as before the Impe- 
rial Army was nu ſtered at Vienna, ** was already come to Belgrade 2 ſo as, 
to have reſolved upon preventing the Enemy, and of aſlaulting his Confines before 
the arrival of his Army, was impoſſible, though it had betn thought expedient 
to have done ſoz; nor ought reaſon to prevail over experience; and this ſo much the 
. leſs, for that there wants not other reaſons to prove that the Turks are Facts 
5 N their 
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It is commonly angie to advanch towards the Confines — 2 — 
where the Paſſes ate narrow and difficult, either by the ruggedneſs of the ſitumions, 
or by reaſon of Forts upon their Frontiers, ſo as the Remy may be by theſe ad- 
vantages kept ifar off, But what was chere in King 2 States, which could 
perſwade him to take this courſe 5 the Country being large, open, and where many 
Armies would not have been ſaffitient to favs pt ouran Army which was reſolxed 
to enter, as theſe did? But it may be faid-again, that this was not a loſs which 
would counterpoiſe (as might very well have happened by: reaſon of their own in- 

 conveiniencies) the breaking up of that Army, hereon the defence of King Ferdi- 
nands States did relies and which ws of ſogreata conceminent ro all Chriſtendont, = 
And it may be alſo added Sthax chu further che Javperzalifts: ed, 
| they might ede better hwe met with the Enemy, and haut m, if they ſh 
not afterwards hive done ix eit frar would bave apprirefl co 3 ach 
the greater, and that they-hadxepenced to have proceeded fo farz whereby they 


ſhould not oni no: have increaſed; but have leſſened df che force md 
worth of that in ( Put 9 their narching for 

S we reioſution by mbar I . omg, at "of fo | 
weighty, and ie ninierous' ces, 8 it deſeryes de well examined, It is 
a general Ny * 1 TH ite the Aﬀailzar ſhould: have greatck Forces then 


he who is zffailed: leaſt equal Fordes : And is there any one ſoblinded with 
gefire; as chat he 4 not ſee te li yeni iſr difadvantage in this Pebalf? Sehn 
brought wich him en Army 8 of One hundred aud ſotty thouſand: — 
men, and almoft 5 may men more for _ Camproccaſions, furniſhed with 
Artillery and all ocker Reich, War an Army verſt in Victories, and which 
ws then to fig in cue fight of their 12 — forninate ad valiant 
Prince; and who afe promiiled by rticir Lau that whoſoever dies lighting for bis 
welfare and ploty; belt de Etennally rewarded iti he iveni : Nn opinion which hath 
much advantagy edthe Turkiſh affairs in BT: War: Engine Obedience, excellent 

patient t 6 

a vertu vbereof 


men. — 

22 Thitty thouſand 

9 iemlelves fra the Com- 

rare bes eg — 1 e ſoch diforders 1 are uſuilly ſeen in 
dur "preſent Milla, mighe "ealily be therein ſern ; -the [Spanierds mutinies * before 
they Here come to the Camp, dit like of n Italia after their . great and 
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open hatred amongſt the Nation Hs: inthe fame Cam 
in two Enemies:Camps, inſomuch a nem were 1 — 
then once, INE —— and Iraliegs 


ether 8 hs ears more 


— 


pcs 
be 
per aliſts ie ming. 
withoutany 

But tg Ops 


and of den eee, 
Champ 


be dcr. of Candy ren 


e en 


if open 
1 HC 0P p did ſo 
is puercowe numbers, where ihe 

lefler Army upper —.— mulcigude,: and bester uſe may be 
made of Horle; which may either adyance where: they find ady , Or retreat 


_ any prejudice where: they Saunen withſtan&-the Enemy. Therefore. che 


mperial Commandeis knowing. the diſadyantage: thereof in 9 which 
— had taken, thoughtheꝝ avere ſecured by the City of Fine, and by the River 
DD axnnbine,, yet they ſtood-alvaies wide their Squadrons. in order for any aſſault; 
their Foot us divided into ihre great Squadrons, whereof one ſtood rm in the 
- midſt, and betwixt this and abe ache two were the Horſe quartered, ſo as they did 


incloſe the'wbole body ofthe Army; which. was fi and-ſecured 
of Artillery. „ may he adde en wich b, That in — dew ; 
ſortune, the Imperialiſts Army m er ee me then that of the 


Turks; for it would be harder for the. 
Gens 4 Arms, then for the Turks: do preſerve thei Jight- 


ways read — as occaſion ſhould {erve, ei 


to charg e, or ſuſtain a charge, 


and ſave then aſelves, » Wberefore it x e or 1 was, _ — 
aſſault an ay Orman: the affording f̃eſt to Soldiers, her — of 


betier able to withſtand and to repell with Ar thohk who — to hereby ule chem, 
and are wearied by their Jong march, and the nconvenicnces thereof, hath all 
ſomething of good init. . 

Nor Sal we be govern'd by exawples whertia the Came a cidents meet not 3 
for general Rules are not to be ob at all times, and eſpecially not in War, 
which is ſubject to ſo many-variationss: It. cy, and the Rewexs, M ben the firſt 
went to fight the Tale and the other — cunbaginians, had been in that 
condition as thoſe were of hom e nom Erbe we may perſwade our ſelves (ſuch 


was their known widen worthy IJ. e done otherwiſe; And it the Romans 
choſe to meet Hannibal fu tber ſide the Mountains, and atierwards at his 


firſt entrance into It ah, wn uhh the diy«r(ity;of accidents x hich coun- 
ſell'd them ſo to do, N grinces have no ſuch Militia, nor ſo ready, as, che 

Romans had, not had 22 means of recruiting 7 Armies (o ſoon as the e 
could do in caſe of adverſe f fortune; and 1ey METS, 255 to, ee ſox 
Armies, N 9 pech ace 


— dee againſt che 


the ormer to esp any of cheir Foot entire, t 
-horſe,: which were al- 
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yer 


| elle 0 "de State is advenduted ben vue, v Bittel./ yrs di>fucreſs of = 
Battel of Lepanto, it was actompanied with fone iccidentꝭ whieti trefiidom ſeen to 
happen : For the T#rks gt ou nt barrel, which was willingly emetrained __ us, 
becauſe we nngli make t l he advamagedf the Vetntian Galhons, by whoſe 
 ArriVery their Fleet was divided and ſrarveretly beforottivy: could come da further 
conffict. Eüt the hext y6a?; the dien df affairs beitip alcered; they took an! 
other courſe: For the T O were touglit by weir former bad ſurceſs, not 
being willing to join battel with our greater mou ad out men being wifely well- 
adviſed not to divide nor ſepanate- their fl Illes Bom the greuter, as finding 
theraſcives eicher weaker therein, or — Rrongert thers was nothing done, 
thoush the Fikets were ſeventies vo xtr. | Th this peint likewiſe; the Land- 
Militia, and that of the Sea'dorh-differ y, bt 4 för gal fight, the Chriftian Fortes 
are in r:ttinber-v4qual in Shipping ro the Tlets, but! cidtily beyund chern for 
matter of worthand Aci: Marry; in LAG Afenirs Bic Toi do fat exceed the 
Chiiſtiafts A numbers; ht u for vor and fool dikipline, they caundt as yer be 
dceountkd inferior; whiefs' We will; e nee rm e Enemy, utd to dur own 
ane ; 88 Farin Decks btrentiseb, Besten. by 0 baſe ad uenptrt wen. 
But howvfeever ir be; we cannbe burkiave'a great eeem ot the Furkich power, 
which thei? continua profpeciric hath de W. What reafoll was rhere then that 
anew Army, =p 16 many fevetal: Nations,” Whereia the Soldiers did hard- 
ly kijow theit Captains, waer mach let MU Dy dem, who hd not as yer 
At ta Well leaint how-to kliow e colours, 


= "of acqanactd wk che the ee all ae ee 5 ehrowgh which, by 


the true Art of War — L4 Dart dvadee — tzlve Haitel to -4 
Enemy ſo formidable both ſor ne * vent of à ſer Battel 


be Gul jadged by — 2 us . — Torah © Can, wye disbending from 


che feſt, — ebay he Eurim es CGM, ede kalſi- 
nels not end | 5 "6 Sad bag of thee Conntries 
Mittet6h, eben Mo 2 bang u difortitr ane befuls 
Hoke who g t ; AH hi ee wa hey bs oa wo Bat beſides all 
this, he who relates this Peſſdeft, any Baſeneſt im tw Turks, but 
Biss, That h6twlthAandine M def JEET they - eſte Shenicelves ge- 
nezoully to the utmoſt of their power: 

"Bit bt Gifts ſülne SYhmay( whe mit be denied to dave bebe vety vali- 
Fit. and gfcatly x aperiencech zn mütter of Yai) de had all the advantages 
thir have been mentioned? the did ddt adwumee Army aste us, as he 

might me, nor did endehvof 10 Dek Gthere, wor te be nforred Hümſelf 
bt ge, bur attive wett Ger ef hs e Way, Wade md erte cone to 
91s, aud Neßt for the meſt part in ftrepg tind i80ftipts dies Net, is bew een 
the two Riverboat $404 und 4 tank CITE und Wees Prince, 
tun profeſſed chat he bad dertken Wat 2 et BfA deftre of plot 
would make uſe Of hefifatioustounſets,' dere the cbadlechentes tree great and 
{6 kewie; How: would le Mae Berge & b, & Prins no left wiſe then 
went ind Who Was necefftrted By! many Ger nk Airs of ſbme 

other. Seite of hö, to ede O νν)ñã (uddehily, is ie did, HAR put himſelf 
the dubich events 6f Wark," were 0 fange Aten bes whote 
Tortine? When Sraria and ſent ſt rn, want wete faln down 
into Tt 857 Wbich tvas thought be i Serbe Wee ah dnn me Noa 
bag mad) thee ſamde circbiß deen stange ey top ufaſe terror, 
2800 600 8 ebe th Tut Fotos lb formidable; 44 erbte, Bardariſm, the 
Deen matter öf rhe Eüemy, 41d me fine 6f che t which they had you 5 
cd: : | tne 


__the 
and 
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ſed to prevent the; Enemy, and to be the firſt that ſhould aſſault 

itis to be conſidere i that he commanded a. veteran Army, of whom he had by 
long Wars had much experience. So as the (awe example is not to be made uſe 
of in a new-and tumalcuous- Army, and of ſq different conditions. But let us 
like wiſe conſider what were the reaſons which made theſe two Princes take up 
Arms; for by the firſt riſe of Wars the reiſon of their adminiſtration, and the 


good means whereby to conduoe them to a good end, is beſt known, The Wat 


was offenſive on the Turks behalf, undertaken wich great ſurquedrie, and wich 

great hopes of victory aud glory; 8 I = having propounded unto himſtif to 
revenge the injuries done by Ferdinand, then King of. Bohemia, to Fehn King of 
Hungary, who reigned under his Guardianſhip. and protection, But whether: this 


was dis true intention ot no, or but era that de might paſſe himſelf of che 
S 


Kingdom of Hungary (8; afterwards he did) it was moſt certain, chat he could not 
compals his end of beating the Forces of theſe two Auſtrias Brothers, Cheris. and 
Ferdinand, Caſe on che other ſide, being uſually diſtiacted and buſied, 


the aſlaules which were threattied| his Brothers Territories, as alſo che juinor of 
his family, or rather that of 2l Germany; or; to confine ones ſelf to narrower 
bounds, it may be ſaid, that this contention of War did particularly concera che 
oppugning, and the defence of the City of Tenne, Sohm, who had for- 
merly little to his honor, — m befor the walls of that City, profeſſed 


to return chiiher wich gteater Borers, beit -aumly reſolved to reduce it. to his 
3 00m e | 


having brought his Forces about chat City, bad p led a 
ing of it, and to fruſtrate this ſo great furie and haaſting of Si 
whilſt Vienna was prekrved, and that he was kept free from ail dunget 
Solzmen was ſo curbed and frightned: by the Impetialifts Forcos; ;as 
not adyance, or make good his wodd-wrhich be had publickly' projefied,. did not the 
Imperialiſts effect the bufineſs they: bad taben in hund, without the effuſion of 
blood ? Did they not preſerve their on honor, and do ſervice to nl (Chriſtendom? 
If this Army (as the ſueteſs of Riel is note under tuin and dumbus, then any 
wharſaever other humane action) Had received aα noble dafent; When would 
this wound have everheen cuted 2; The :afflited:body of Qiitiſtandom muſt ture 
us wounds Jong kept — fei ulcerated bre 3 Hor ee 
Caſers particular Enemies iune been enchmaged t0 fall upas hu Trttytories, anc 
to have —— and moleſted his own particular affairs, whilſt he ſhadhe 


mial{ the keep- 


ſhewed courage enough, but little good counſel in defending another mans right, 


which did not immediately concern himſelf :. Hadthe Turks in former times been 
made retreat to their own Confines, as now they were, without having made any 
acqu ſition, they had not been maſters of ſo many Chriſtian Kingdoms, as now they 
ge. And by their Forces proved ſtill vain, their Militia would have been imbaſed, 
and they would have been diſcouraged from troubling others without ay good to 


themſelves z wh peradventure would have been the ſiſeſt and ſecureſt way of 


weakning ſo great a power as that, by temporizing, affording them thereby occa- 
ſion of growing idle, and of falling into domeſtick diſorders, ſo as they might the 
RE 24 os Rog, | more 


* „„ 


ding ottempted but upon 


— 


. | 

more eaſily have received a blow, and have been overcome both by cuning and force. 
Nor will it avail to affirm the contrary, as it the future dangers and troubles hid 
deen certainly to have happened, ot that they might have been made greater by a 
new commotion of War; for it was mote anſwerable to reaſon, that when Soly- 
man ſhould have done his utmoſt with his whole Forces, affiſted by his own pre- 
fence; he would have ſuffered the Eſtates of d4nfris; and of Germany to have 
remained quiet, if King Ferdinand had reſted content with his own Patri monie, 
and with the Kingdom of Bohemia, together with the hopes of ſucceeding in the 
Empire, without intricating himſelf in new troubles, by obſtinately maintainin 
his pretences to the Kingdom of ung ary, drawing thereby the fury of the Turkifh 
Forces upon him, as he often did. So 2s King Ferdinando and his Councellors 
are more to be blamed for thoſe many miſchicfs which enſued afterwards, and for 
| thoſe which we are ſtill threatned with by the ſo near neighborhood of the Turkiſh 
Forces, then Charls the Emperor and his Commanders. For they feeing King 
Fohn taken into fo powerful a protection as that of the Ot Empire, ſo as it 
was impoſſible to put the Datch in poſſeſſion thereof by driving of him out; all 


anger and ambition ought to have becn laid aſide, contenting themſelves rather with , 


the neighborhood of fo weak a Prince as the Kingof Hangar, then with that of 
| fo powerful and formidable a Potentate, to whom four Empires and eighteen King- 
doms do yield obedience. : L 
Theſe things may be on all ſides vaiionſly confidered, as various Judgmeats 
may be given on thoſe actions which are not of a ſetled, ordinary, and natural con- 
dition, but hich through various accidents do flote up and down, as it happens in 
counſels concerning War. The truth is, that the Forces, hopes, fears, and almoſt 
all other conſequences of theſe two Empires were (as it were) equally ballanced in 
this behalf: So as it was a work not diſceraibhte by humane wiſdom, or by any true 


Ll 


rounds, whether to have come to a pitch d field, or to abſtain from doing ſo, would 
ave been the better advice. In either of the Armies, he Flower of the Mil tia of 
the warlike Nations bothof Eaſt and Weſt was aſſembled, a vaſt number df Soldi- 


ers, excellent C moſt valiant Princes, and of as great renown as any of 
whatſoever former Age, and who had bath of them won famous Victories. Great 
were the rewards, great the inconveniences, which were propoſed on all ſides ac- 
cordirg to the various ſucceſs of ſuch a days figtit ; immortal glory, ſhame not to 
de raſed out, high hopes, greateſt fears. So as it is no wonder if in this parity of ob- 
jects which preſented themſelves before the eyes both of the {mperialiftrand Tur ls, 
a Barrel, for which both parties were prepared and diſpoſet,didnot enfue; In which 
ceiſe he who will detract any thing ſrom the Imperialiſts in not dar ng to fight, muſt 
_ praiſe their wiſdom as much, and their mature vice; it being a Rule generally ap- 
proved of by the univerſil conſent of all men, That where che buſineſs is: doubtſul 
and difficult, we muſt rather adhere to that which holds us ſrom doing any thing, 
then to what eggs us on: For, Had. I ift. comes too late, and rs. br to no 
8 whereas whilſt things are whole and entire, place is left for new 
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Aſſuredly lebe rue ron of — life, Thhall find that I have made 

my ſelf: 5 75 25 ptade of 1 5 Ian telt co have been 2 temple of 

E. 7 en the ale of Reaſon being bur weak, 

milf id trom thearels hot much confiderable z yer the tears and crying 
hoſ Ty y its are ſubjet, mi erde occaſion when I was greater 
1 1 ee and of knowing that the condition of this worldly 
a0 x . was data valley of rears, a fountain of miſerie z 
taken the greaterh not to have ſuffered my ſelf to be in- 

oſe things, ware Wormwood lies hidden under Honey, 

h upon laughter. Ia the Puoritia, which ſuc- 

n my ſe (as I o@ghcto have Lobe) to la- 

J thoughts,: wherdb y be wet ofche fleſh 
ke have — weakened, and the ſonl exalted ; bot was detained by plea- 
fures and effe minacie; I betook my ſelf Toto follow and love vanity, as I began to 
ſuck in what cotrupt ade ent me, dre chen Nhl was learne me by my 
Tutors. I tought Riches, Honors, Fu | all worldly Greatneſs, to be the gar- 
niſhings wh rewith men, and chiefly fic pe nobly born, ought to adorn them- 
ſelves ; I called the lives df fi hes ey bes er, an moet retired from the world, 
meer madneſs. 

Theſe conceptions grew tote: fim 2 me afterwands, wh:n. paſſing 
through the other Ages, I ſaw them ec and practiſed by mem common con- 
ſent, and chi efly by thoſe who were eſteemed the Niſeft, and moſt happy; ſo as it 

was harder for me to pluck out thoſe = hts from 0 uy my heart, which had in 
185 uche they deep? | 9 eftrEypor ehe years of my youth, 

7 eee perde en r\Npe,0n Aw * Thing ſcompt Sete „auf 

DER ee 


e 0 Eten migdt have Been while; Pc ht 
did tu. . fomett Cam yhith d thy 4 
> wit, co the Sy Ake ee A edge doch ofein 
pul? up zum thar is mütter of it, o Forge Ant or gk 

Xt har ] irate wers of che-over-flowing fountaias 
Pune oF: wit, eadiothrendffains that l vers buſie in: 
bamfeif, zud üttfutes und himſelf more then falls 
Kat ew er itaoalliplares, yea 


even into me Mrs 

is the harder to be cuted, tht cloſt Bar 

fay more? What cools Hfver , if T ould brad min ine reaped 

by theſe my ſtudies? 1 mizur Perach ey; Mud che fied of iPhi 

mhich learht hath mote*atiketed my Werktag 

1 kings * 101i 0 i ' HON 2f 155 
80 ſay 1 pray, a. 1 hath he to hade tecourſeto the chere himane 

knowledge, who! ach che brighr” Sun-ſhine of Grice in tüm, — infal- 

lible ous e Idid tor a while . ff to Rudy Moraſnic, herein 


to 


int, and ſo toi imparrit unto ada 
it L e T did; but is not the firſt precep precep 
mnnets{/is it of ſeit very ain? 1 
hid been much beiter thut ſertin 
tau: and real Maſter of that Ohri 
have implvied my timeſip plſer vin 


in collecting the Documems of Ph; g ch NDS 
chief; and — 8 
2s it is the more ardently inflamed; Ap cheinſcives 7 — wediocritie which 
s better diſcerned gebe or in their writing S chen in the affections 


or actions vrnich they go about to moderate. Aſterwirds, wing I was come to mans 


Eftace beg comitanded ſo tu do by bim 9 obey, and in being a 


thing ai which I my ſult did much deſire, I betuok my eit ro write the ; 
of my Country; a food and gallant work. But — rtion can chelgobll re- 
ward eich [ hoped fot thereby, brar with the pains I took, which Was tun yvery 
great? Had Iſpent patt of ende ſtudy are Lim therein ime 
reading of divine Books, I cannordoubebar — have been — wich 
the love of ſpiritual whicli fox ſo long a time I diu ſoditile reliſn. And to 
pals by other things, cannot deny, as beſt uo ing tnine bn intiincecab affeRti. 
ons, but that vrhilſt Llabored ſo much to celebrate e fame and glory of others by 
theſe my” Writings, I'vfcen felt wiring my ſelf a certain cickding-and deligiw ol of 
che Bohl which I flattered my ſelf withil, and -yiberexich 1 nouriſhed my 
char by theſe my labors I my If; might likewiſe crap ſome honor; and ( a8 fbr 
Pveis hy) live in my — death. Oh gro vanity l and when this al- 
fection ( with ahh mult cufeſt I wis ſometim rack) gives place ro venſon, 
1 acknowhledge,thatamaongft all vankies none is gremer then wordly glory ywhich's 
vain eexagng lotits of that which is none of hin er he hath received: — ths 
thing, eſpeclally ws endowments of the mul from God: Vain, becauſe it is no- 
thing of it ſelt; irharnwonraveicifbend * > of yarious© of 1 
and of theirs moſt; ' whokaowleaſty:- Cable 
not in as, upon 


ae which. de moch moved of chi bare 


ery 1 which 


enty K „ nd 
1 — of Hall, thinkeſt thou thatehe * thi thy glory: 
be able uny wicstoxaſbthoſe immenſe andiagcohceiyable Torments ? an 
ſhall be ft in 3 n Da pres bk 
= A with e rern glory 


1 finbe 1 — > do 2 d 

in T dani my fo ſo plain and eaſir; and rhe mp — . my 

far above my merits; dd ſdon gar ind Hogors, n — gn 
ployments, which ſtill: en and do imply me, But my Talent is 
fo ſmall, as chaugh I ſpend it all, T know able "Andif: Iaſpend all, how 
can J, — ro de blamed ? Or what ran have-others to 


complain more of me, then I have l bf my ſelf / 3 of my life ne- 
mains,” or almoſt none at all, wherein I tmay tholighrs, what time 
have to thinł of my end? 40 repent me of ly 1 + „„ 


and yet I ſee I am not — in doing 3 \ThemoS2roullefom| yea, and 


the 


thoughts, 


accident, —— = 
memory whereof we do wich ſo much . e. Teil me thou 
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ntented thoughts wherewich my mind is now incumbred, will vaniſh as 
5; or as ſmoak betdre-the winde, and (hall be withercd as flowers by the 
Suns beam, and yet whilſt this mind of mine is continually-involved in theſe aſſi- 
cuous bares, it is ſo ſilled with the fantaſms of thoſe things wherein Limploy my 
| ſelf all the day long, as I muſt medicate onely upon them, and though easillingly, 
tar themalviies before mite ties, at all times, in every place, and upon l deca- 
; ſions: So as all contemplation of nobler and better things which 1 ſometimes turn 
my ſelf-onco, is alwaies mimt wich theſe baſe affections, and troubled with che ſe 
clouds at woildly thoughts. Due 4 E iti — 1 0a 
Alas, how hard is it to ſerve two Maſters, God and the World : The world mea- 
ſures its actions by its worldhy / reſpects; be bo makes that his tay, who lives 
acco d ng to that, can make none w laws to himſelf, but muſt govern himſelf by 
thoſe which ate commended, and practiſed by Yheafe who walk in the waies of the 
world. But how far different from theſe are Gods waies 2 Patience, Humility, 
Poverty, Obedience, Self- denial, and the giving over of all worldly care, ale 
things which are abhorr d by the worldly wiſe, but otherwiſe to God. How badly 
do the fallacious rules of worldly wiſdom agree with the inſtructions of true Chriſti- 
anitie eſpecially thoſe of this corrupt Age, wherein heavenly and divine things 
are often troubled and confounded: with à certain vain name of Reaſon: of State. 


t thy heart into the 
ming thoughts into thee; 


What do l expect: Why do 1 not change my thoughts and e kerciſes, if 

1 know that thoſe wherein I have hitherto: ſpent my time do me no good; 

nor fot allahe labon 1 have taken, have made; me ere a whit more happy then l 

was at fiiſt ? Nay, I may ſay: they have made me more wretched, ſince 1 have 
conſumed t he e life wolully, and without any profit. Do 
I peradventure hope, that whilſt 1 my ſelf do not change, the nathze of thoſe 
dings wherein I am verſt ſhauld alter : That trouble ſhould turn W delight? 
Iba the Affairs of che world, ſo full of anxious cares, ſhould turn to the peace 


* 


and ſolace of the ſoul: That worldly good ſhall aſſume! a new vertye of make- 


ing their poſſeſſars Well and farisfied :? That theſe brackith waters of 
the pleaſures of the Age, of which the more we drink, the more We are athirſt, 
ſhould become ſweet and ivory, aud afford any tiue delight or content? 9 
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tings; ro: make them their Mafters who are given ta them io he! ſervants, Such 
are the goods of Fortune, as: the common people call them,” becauſe they know: 
not how to raiſe themſelves up to the knowledge of that myſlery hereby their ſy+ 
p:eme Author and free Donor doth diſpenſe. them. But what greater miſery ia 

city { The tue Lord and God is to us, 


and yet we continue to adore the Idols ot Avarice, Ambition. ad Vain glory 5 : 
Look but upon thole huge he ps of iuine which thou maiſt every day ſee in the. 


City of Rowe, who. was once the Qucon of the World: where are now her im- 
wenſe treaſures? Where the majeſty of her Empire 4: Where the pomp ot ſo many 
Triumphs? the memory of ſo many victories? all theſe, being made the prey of 
time and death, Le buried in theſe 1uincs.” But thou who liveſt by other precepts, 


and who. haſt a truer knowledge of thy eternal life, and eternal death, conſider: | 


better what the. nature ob theſe.goods ate, io which thou haſt; been ſometimes c- 
red, with a leſs — — „ by the torrent of continua cuſtom. If hey 
be not of great woith, às truly they are not, why doſt thou ſo much love them? 
Why endeavorſt thou ſo much to be maſter of them? Why doſt thou dread the 
Jofs of ihem ſo much? And if they have any thing of good in them, why doſt 
thou not call to mind how foon thou art to forgo. them? How comes it to paſs 
this our happie worldly man is not aware, that if the increaſe of theſe goods could 
make him happy, he makes himſelf miſerable , whilſt ibrough overmuch loving 
them, he is more intent upon purchaſing the little which he lacks, then io injoy.ng 
the very much which he pollellech, whilſt the fear of looſing it doth continually 
moleſt his mind? a greater vexation then which the foul hath none, becauſe it 
hath no bounds. We look upon their ou: ſi de onely wand areenimoxcd of a cer- 
tain handſome, but vain appearance which is in them, taking them for the guids 
of our life. But it we would conſider their infide, and diſcover the deccipe and 
coulenage which is woven therein, we would ſhun them, as ſome holy men have 
done, leaſt we be by them, and with them hurried down into Hell and damnation. 


We have our happineſs within us,. and ſeek for it elfewberc. Hewhs will ſearch: 


his owa houſe well, what wealth ſhall-hy find there whereby to inrich himſelt 


wich precious treaſure, which is hidden from us becauſe the darkneſs. of ouc affecti- 


ons lead us aſtray. If thy heart be fraught with pare choughs,if thy ſoul be pur- 
ged of all earthly paſſions, ſo as the iaics ot that ttue and lively Sun which is alwaies 


re dy to illuminate thee, may pen. trate ihereinto, thou ch. It ſoon c iſcover there 
j. wels of ſuch vertue, price, and worth, as thou maiſt thereby purchaſe the worlds 


* 


- Peace and heavens glory. Thou ſhalt find t hoſe affections which, now tage tumu tu - 
ouſly within thee , becomo quiet and obe l ient ta reaſon; and thaſe diſſonant ſounds; 
wrich do ſo perturb thy mind, will agree with ſo juſt proportion, as tt ey willmake 
a ſueet harmonie in thy ſoul, and will peove a retreſhing to the: tronbles af the 


world, a figure of heavealy-m.lodie, and of the glory of furadice. O yguHher, 
you 200d and holy Fathers, who being within your Clpiltex live in peace and. quiet, 
f. r from the World, and the cares thereof, not anely in ybur pero bus in your 


very thoughts; if there may be any affection found without affection, and. cov 
without fin, I do aſſuredly envy in you chaſe your leaſwe times. wherein: you give = 


y our ſelvcs wholly-ro prayer and meditation; an idlen e. Vh ch i. tue byſineb. tua 


entertainment, and the ti ue nutriment of the ſoul. What ae Crowns, Sccptedss , _ 


and to be clothed in purple, but bonds whereby to keep ihaſe miſerabie ones. hom 


the world terms happy, faſined to perpetual vexation, and troubleſom cars? Wir 


you, O Fathers! it is thit peace goth inhabit; peace & hich k. eps yoU at unice 
within your ſelves, keeps your Aſfectioas ob: dient to Reaſon, and your Reaſon a 
devout hand-maid to God. How can he 8 ho lives in ib: worles Milizh, Ebel 
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theſe fruits of true peace? So full of cares, and deſtracted withi ſo many thoughts: 
Who'is continually to combate with thoſe Enemies who wage within him, ro wit 
the afftiors of worldly things, to the which we ourſelves, do as it were furniſh 
Forces againſt out ſelves, by finding out new objects, and new materials whereby 
to increaſe them. We worldly men will feed the ſoul wich meat which belongs 
not to her, where fore it is no wonder if we be never ſatisfied, and if one appetite be · 
get another even in infinitum; You, you are they who teach us by your lives and 
examples, that nature is ſatisfied with a little; and that man can never be ſaid to 
be rich by abundance, nor poor by want; other goods, other endowments, other 
.. ornaments are requiſite then thoſe the world ſceks after; the further a man advan- 
ces therein, the further he finds himſelf entred into an intricate and confuſed Laby- 
rinth,; and after having made a long voyage, he findes himſelf further from his jour- 
nies end then when he firſt ſer forth. But I perceive that I praiſe Mary, and follow 
Marthz, T yqnow which is the right and fate way, and I take an intricate an dan- 
gerous way to lead me to my deſired end. I am buſied, ſollicited, and trouble with 
many things, and yet I know that one thing is one ly neceſſarie, that there is but one 
th ng which can ſo become the companion of my lite, as it will never forſake me. I 
ſerve the world, and being given over to cares I entertain them more and more; love 
of Children, Houſhold government, adminiſtration of goods, the Commonwealths 
buſineſs, are things which I would fain free my felt of; but I neither know how, nor 
when to do fo. I endeavor to be leſs affectionate in having to do with worldly things; 
to taſte them for nutriment, not to be drunk with them; but how hard is it to fix 
the ſlippery appetite ſo, as it fall not from the uſe to the abuſe of thoſe things, wherce- 
- Unto it is continually excited by the provocation of its perpetual companion, Sin? 
He who ſtands alwaies near the fire, though he thruſt not himſelf into it, ſo as he be 
burnt and conſumed, yet he muſt feel a troubleſom heat; and which is worſe, the 
foul which is outwardly} warmed with theſe. earthly affections, freezcs inwardly 
for what concerns divine things: Prayers grow luke - warm, a'mſ-deeds (carce, faſt- 
ings not uſual; and in brief, the thoughts of the: ſoul are choaked by the co- 
gitations of the body · Let 1 am much 3 that I find in my ſelf con- 
tinually a defire of becoming better; which is a ſign that I have not loſt the 
princidles of well doing, and that I am not given. over by the immenſe grace 
of my Creator. Though I fail through the troubleſom Sea of this world; though 
my actions and thoughts flote up and down, not knowing where to find a Haven 
to put into; yet (thanks be given to God) this ſhip of my ſoul which contains 
many precious wares in her which were aſſigned over unto her, hath not madeſhip- 
wrack. The integrity of communication, puritie of conſcience the knowledge of 
ide trueſt good, things which have not uſed according to their worth, are yet pre. 
ſerved at their true price and value; ſo as they may one day entich my ſoul. Thou 
my Lord, thou my Creator, thou my Redeemer, to whom my thoughts are bettet 
known then to my ſelf, let this my re verent affection be acceptable to thy charitie , 
through thy great goodneſs pardon my impeifections, and ſupply my defauits by 
thy infinite merit, ſo as I may totally deſpiſe theſe earthly things ; free me from 
theſe fetters; keep not mine eyes fixt upon the earth, but turn chem unto thee that 
art the ſammum bonum, and my ſouls ſole felicitie; fince thou knowelt far better 
then my ſelf what way Thad beſt walk in to purchaſe ſalvatiom. If I be called to 
take pairs in this State, and to uſe my talent in this Civil life, do thou, O Lord, ſo 
alſiſt my weakneſs by thy great grace and goodneſs, as that acknowledgments may 
onecly be made to thee, the Author of all my goodneſs for all my happy ſucccelies;; * 
tune be all honor and praiſe, and ſuffer me not to loſe that reward of my worldly la- 
bots, which thou thy ſelf haſt bin pleaſed that I ſhould purchaſe by undergoing them 
in thy name and by pizeRting all my Actions to thee. Crant, O Lord, that I may 
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Country; that I may ſerve and obey my Commonwealth with integriti 


5 ledged from thee. She is the on 
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of 


ſo think upon my mortal Children, as that I may not forget thee my eternal Father; 4 ; 


govern thou all my Faculties ſo, as I may know thou gaveſt me them, that thou pre- 
ſerveſt- them to me, and that it is my dutie to make uſe of thy Graces, that I 
may love my earthly Country, yet not fo, as to make leſs eſteem of my h:avenly 


tie of conſci · 


_ence, with an intention to ſerve her, and not my ſelf, and for thy glory, not for 


mine own. This is a miraculous wet of thy hand, and which is onely to be acknow- 

ie is the onely example, in having for ſo long a ſeries of years, 
preſerved her ſelf in Libertie, in Power, and in the true Relig'on: therefore if I can- 
not with fervor of ſpirit ſerve thee immediately, grant yet that I may ſerve thee 
not unworthily nor unuſefully in this moſt excellent creature of thy making. And 
ſince it now falls to my ſhare to ſerve my Country in this holy City of Rome, as her 
Ambaſſador to Pope Clement the Eighth; Grant that by ſerving this thy Vicar 
upon earth, I may ſerve thee the better, who art the true and ſupreme Lord 
of Heaven. Of thy great goodneſs give me that which I do not deſerve accept of 
my good will, for the good works which I ought to do; and infuſe thy Spirit into 
this thy Vicar, the common Father of thy People, and Shepheard of thy Sheep, 
who is ſo full of ze; | and charitie; ſo as that he may be able to draw this weathe-- © 


| beaterſſhip of Chriſtianitie out of the ſtorming Sea of theſe troubleſom times and 


that ſhe be be ng gotten into the Haven of peace and ſafety, may with hands lifted 
up to Heaven ſay, Thu is the 7 which the Lord gath made, let us rejoyce therein, 
and let us almays bleſs bis moſt holy Name. 5 e 
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